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LIFE    OF 

JAMES    SHIRLEY. 

JAMES  SHIRLEY  was  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  horn  about  the  year  15<)4,  in  Lond-ni.  He  \vas 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  and  from 
ihency  removed  to  St.  John's,  in  Oxford  ;  where 
Dr.  Laud,  then  president  of  that  college,  conceived 
a  great  affection  for  him,  on  account  of  his  excel- 
lent capacity,  yet  would  often  tell  him,  that  *'  he 
*'  was  an  unfit  person  to  take  the  sacred  function 
"  upon  him,  and  should  never  have  his  consent," 
because  Mr.  Shirley  had  a  large  mole  upon  his  left 
cheek,  which  Laud  considered  a  deformity. 

After  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
soon  after  entering  into  orders,  he  took  a  cure  at  or 
near  St.  Albans.  But  being  Unsettled  in  his  princi- 
ples, he  changed  his  religion  for  that  of  Rome,  left 
his  living,  and  taught  a  grammar-school  in  St.  Al- 
bans.  This  employment  being  uneasy  to  him,  he 
retired  to  London,  lived  in  Gray's  inn,  and  became 
a  writer  of  plavs.  By  this  he  gained,  not  only  a  live- 
lihood, but  also  great  respect  and  encouragement 
from  persons  of  quality,  especially  from  the  queen, 
wife  to  king  Charles  1.  who  made  him  her  servant. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  London  and  his  family  (for  he  had  a  wife  and 
children),  and  being  invited  by  his  patron  William, 
Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of  N'ewcaslle^to  follow  his 
fortune  in  the  civil  wars,  he  attended  his  lordship. 

On  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause,  he  retired  to 
London  ;  where,  among  other  of  his  friends,  he 
found  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philo- 
sophers, who  supported  him  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  acting  of  plays  being  then  prohibited,  he  returned 
to  his  old  occupation  of  teaching  school,  which  he 
did  in  White- Fryars;  and,  at  the  Restoration,  several 
of  his  plays  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  again. 
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IV  LIFE   OF  JAMES    SHIRLEY. 

In  1666  happened  the  great  fire  of  London,  by 
which  he  was  burnt  out  of  his  house  near  Fleet- 
street  ;  from  whence  he  removed  into  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields ;  where,  being  extremely  af- 
fected with  the  loss  and  terror  occasioned  by  that 
dreadful  conflagration,  both  he  and  his  wife  died  with- 
in the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  were  interred 
in  the  same  grave. 

Besides  thirty-nine  plays,  tragedies  and  comedies, 
printed  at  different  times,  he  published  an  octavo 
volume  of  poems  in  lG46,  with  three  tracts  relating 
to  grammar. 

He  assisted  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
composing  several  plays,  which  the  Duke  published  ; 
as  likewise  Mr.  John  Ogilby,  in  his  translation  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  by  writing  notes  on  them. 

He  was  by  many  considered  as  one  of  the  best  dra- 
matic poets  of  his  time  ;  and  some  thought  him  even 
equal  to  Fletcher  himself. 

The  comedy  of  The  Gamester  has  been  by  no 
means  the  least  celebrated  of  our  author's  pieces. 
It  was  first  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  the  year  1637 ; 
and  even  in  its  original  state  was  far  from  being 
devoid  of  merit.  The  plot  of  it  was  intricate,  yet 
natural,  the  characters  well  drawn,  and  the  cata- 
strophe just  and  moral.  It  has  been  since  twice 
altered,  and  brought  on  the  stage  under  different 
titles  :  first,  by  Charles  Johnson,  who  took  his  play 
of  the  Wife's  Relief  almost  entirely  from  it;  and 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Garrick,  who  brought  it  on  at 
Drury-lane  in  its  present  form  under  the  title  of  The 
Gamesters.  In  this  last  alteration,  the  affair  of  the 
duel  between  the  two  friends,  and  the  love-scenes  be- 
tween them  and  their  mistresses,  are  very  judiciously 
omitted  ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  two  very 
capital  scenes  (.the  one  between  Volatile  and  Riot, 
and  the  other  between  Riot  and  Arabella),  which 
stand  in  the  last  act  of  the  Wife's  Relief,  have  not 
too  much  both  of  nature  and  judgment,  not  to  injure 
the  piece  by  the  loss  of  them. 


LIFE    OF   JAMES    SHIRLEY.  V 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  whole  of  our  author's 
dramatic  pieces  : 

1.  The  Wedding.     A  Comedy.  4to.  1629. 

2.  The  Grateful  Servant.    A  'Corned  y.  "4  to.   1030. 

3.  The  School  of  Compliments.     A   Comedy.     4to. 


4.  The  Changes  ;  or,  Love  in  a  Maze.     A  Comedy. 
4to.   1632. 

5.  Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches.    A  Masque. 
4to.   1633. 

G.  The  Witty  Fair  One.     A  Comedy.  4to.   l633. 
7-  The  Triumphs  of  Peace.     A  Masque.  4to.   l()33. 

8.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage.     A  Comedy.  4to.   1633. 

9.  The  Tray  tor.     A  Tragedv.  4to/l635. 

10.  The  Lady  of  Pleasure.  '  A  Comedv.  4to.   1637. 

11.  The  Young  Admiral.     A  Tragi-Comedy.    4to. 
1637. 

12.  The  Example.     A  Tragi-Comedy.  4to.   1(537. 

13.  Hyde-Park.     A  Comedy.  4to.  1637. 

14.  The  Gamester.     A  Comedy.  4to.    l6'37, 

15.  The  Royal  Master.  A  Tragi-Comedy.  4to.  1638. 

16.  The  Duke's  Mistress.      A  Tragi-Comedy.    4to. 
1638. 

17.  The  Maid's  Revenge.     A  Tragedy.  4to.    1638. 

18.  Chalot   Admiral  of  France.     A  Tragedy.  4to. 
1639. 

ig.  The  Bull.  A  Comedy.  4to.   1639. 

£0.  Arcadia.  A  Dramatic  Pastoral.  4to.   l(J40. 

21.  The  Humorous  Courtier.  A  Comedy.  4to.   1{)40. 

2L2.  The  Opportunity.  AC.miech.  4to!  l64o. 

23.  St.  Patrick  j'or    Ireland.     An  Hislor-cal   Piay. 
4to.  1640. 

24.  Love's  Cruelty.     A  Tragedy.  4to     1(540. 

25.  The  Constant*  Maid.     A  Comedy.  4u>.    l6'40. 

26.  The  Coronation.     A  Coiiu-cly.  4to.   i'J40. 

27.  The  Triumph   of  Beauty.  .  '.a^qae.     8vo. 
1646. 

28.  The  Brothers.     A  Comedy.   8vo.    1D52. 

29.  The  Sixers.    ..A  C  .   8vo. 

30.  TheDoulfjulHcir.  A  Tragi-Comedy.  8vo.  1(552. 
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VI  LIFE    OF    JAMES    SHIRLEY. 

31.  The  Impostor.    ATragi-Comedy.  8vo. 

32.  The  Cardinal.   A  Tragedy.  8vo."  1652 

33.  The  Court,  Secret.  ATragi-Comedy.    8vo.  1653. 

34.  Cupid  and  Death.     A  Masque.  4t"o.    1653. 
o5.  The  Politician.   A  Tragi-Comedy.  4to.  1655. 
36.  The  Gentleman  of  Venice.  A  Tragi-Comedy.  4to. 

1CJ55. 

37-  The  Contention  of  A j  ax  and  Ulysses  for  Achilles' 
Armour.     A  Masque.  8vo.    1669. 

38.  Honor  ia  and  Mammon.    A  Comedy.  8vo.   1659. 

39.  Andromana  ;  or,   The  Merchant's  Wife.   A  Tra- 
gedy. 4to.    l660. 

He   was  also  the  author  of  the    following,    not 
printed  : 

St.  Allans.     A  Tragedy.   iGs 9. 

Loolie  to  the  Ladie.  A  Comedy.   1639. 

Rosania  ;  or,  Love's  Victory.     A  Comedy, 
jnentioned  in  his  Poems.     I  apprehend  this  last  to  be 
the  same  as  The  Doubtful  Heir. 

We  have  long  wished  to  see  a  corrected  edition  of 
all  this  author's  pieces.  "  His  imagination,"  says 
Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shaks- 
pcare,  "  is  sometimes  fine  to  an  extraordinary  degree." 
"  Why  will  not"  (says  the  author  of  An  Heroic  Ad- 
dress,  in  prose,  to  ike  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  4to.  1780;  a  work  replete  with  wit,  hu- 
mour, learning,  and  fancy,  together  with  a  pleasant 
degree  of  extravagance)  "  some  ingenious  commen- 
'*  tator,  perhaps  one  of  the  Shaksperian  troop,  of 
"  which  there  are  above  fifty  horse  and  foot,"  (named 
with  an  &c.  at  the  end)  "  undertake  the  task  ?" 

THE  EDITOR 


CRITIQUE 

ON 

THE  GAMESTERS. 

I  HOLD  the  stage  to  have  been  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Garrick  for  his  revisal  of  this  amusing  comedy ; 
and  1  see  no  reason  why  it  is  neglected  by  our  present 
theatres,  either  of  which  is  in  the  capacity  of  repre- 
senting it  with  every  possible  advantage,  and,  I  should 
conceive,  with  good  effect.  It  is  not  so  attenuated 
by  modern. adaptation,  as  not  to  retain  a  sufficient 
portion  of  that  original  vigour,  which  its  authors, 
Shirley  and  C.  Johnson,  gave  it.  It  has  the  rough 
period  and  uncouth  metre  of  the  old  school  ;  but  it 
has  good  matter,  though  in  a  homely  garb.  There  is 
an  involution  of  incident,  that  keeps  curiosity  alive; 
the  scenes  are  well  arranged  ;  the  plot  is  ingeniously 
contrived  ;  some  of  the  leading  characters  are  highly 
entertaining  ;  and  the  dialogue  is  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  dramatic  point  and  humour. 

Wilding,  whose  character  is  that  of  a  professed  li- 
bertine and  gamester,  is  disposed  to  treat  a  very  patient 
and  deserving  wife  with  the  grossest  indignity  and 
insult.  He  has  also  a  disposition  to  seduce  a  virtuous 
young  woman,  who  is  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Wilding's, 
and  whose  fortune  is  in  his  hands.  The  play  opens  with 
a  scene  between  him  and  Penelope,  who  is  the  lady 
in  question.  In  answer  to  his  infamous  solicitations, 
she  reminds  him  of  his  obligations  to  Mrs.  Wilding — r 

"  Remember,  sir,  she  brought  you 

"  The  wealth  you  have,  took  you  from  nothing. 
"  Wild.  There's  reason  then  for  nothing  I  should 
"  love  her. 

"  Hang  her  estate !  I  was  held  a  proper  man  ; 

f<  And  in  that  point  deserved  her,  an'  she  had  mil- 
(<  lions. 

et  An'  I  were  free  again,  I  would  not  draw 

"  1'  th'  team  of  marriage,  for  ten  subsidies  j 

ff  Not  to  command  a  province." 


VIM  CRITIQUE. 

A  fellow  of  this  unprincipled  cast,  with  a  most  in- 
veterate propensity  to  gaming  and  debauchery,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  establish  any  interest  with  the  au- 
dience, but  to  see  him  p-mished  for  his  enormities  ; 
yet  the  poet  has  taken  him  under  his  care,  and,  after 
a  mortification  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  de- 
merits, has  been  pleased  to  reform  his  character  and 
receive  him  into  pardon.  The  means  taken  for  bring- 
ing this  event  about  are  ingenious  •,  and  although 
they  involve  incidents  and  situations  that  give  alarm 
to  decency,  yet  they  are  managed  so  as  to  give  no 
absolute  offence  to  it;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
conclusion,  form  the  moral  of  the  plot,  and  produce 
the  reformation  of  more  characters  than  one. 

Airs.  Wilding  having  been  reproached  by  her  hus- 
band for  being  jealous  of  him,  attempts  to  appease 
him  by  submissions  the  most  abject  that  slavery  can. 
be  reduced  to  : 

"  •        To  shew  I  can  be 

tf  Obedient  to  my  griefs,  from  this  time,  sir, 
"  1  will  not  urge  with  one  unwelcome  syllable, 

"  How  much  1  am  neglected." 

*'  Freely  pursue  your  pleasures ;  I  will  have 
"  No  passion  that  shall  mutiny;  you  are, 
"  And  shall  be,  lord  of  me  still." 
In  this  temper  of  mind  she  no  sooner  discovers  his 
designs  upon  Penelope,  than  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
him  to  shame  for  the  baseness  of  his  attempt,  she 
prevails  upon  Penelope  to  consent  to  an  assignation, 
when  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  she  may  meet  him 
in  her  stead,  and  confront  him  on  the  spot.  This  is 
done,  the  hour  and  place  are  settled  j  but  Wilding, 
who  at  the  time  appointed  is  deeply  engaged  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  losing  his  money,  bargains  with 
his  friend  Hazard,  for  an  immediate  supply  of  cash,  to 
consign  over  his  appointment  with  Penelope  ;  and  al- 
though the  meeting  takes  place,  yet  it  is  very  modestly 
managed  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wilding,  who  instantly 
discovers  herself  to  Hazard,  by  Penelope's  coming  in 
with  lights,  who  finding  the  substitute  in  place  of 
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CRITIQUE.  IX 

the  principal,  assails  him  between  jest  and  earnest, 
declaring  that  he  is  to  expect  "  no  pardon  without  a 
*'  free  and  full  confession."  To  this  Mrs.  Wilding 
adds,  "  I  can  say  nothing,  Mr.  Hazard,  in  your 
"  justification;  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make  all 
the  amends  in  your  power,  you  will  join  with  me 
in  a  plot  I  have  just  now  thought  of.  For  though 
"  Mr.  Wilding  may  not  have  love  enough  to  be  jea- 
te  lous  of  me,  I  know  he  has  too  much  pride  to  be 
'*  easy,  if  he  thought  1  was  false  to  him  ;  and  what 
t(  must  he  feel  when  he  believes  me  innocently  so, 
"  and  knows  himself  to  be  the  cause  of  it?"  The 
developement  of  this  plot  produces  some  scenes  of  very 
good  comedy.  Wilding  can  endure  to  hear  of  Ha- 
zard's success,  and  the  raptures  thereupon  accruing, 
so  long  as  he  believes  Penelope  only  to  have  been  the 
sacrifice : 


1  am  comforted  ; 

s  'twas  I  ;  and  we  hereafter 


"  She  thinks  'twas  I  ;  and  we  hereafter  may 

"  Be  free  in  our  delights."  - 
At  length,  however,  when  the  whole  stratagem  is 
played  oft  upon  him,  and  he  is  made  by  Mrs.  Wild- 
ing most  fitmljjf^  believe,  that  he  has  been  the  con- 
triver of  his  own  dishonour,  the  comedy  takes  a 
loftier  tone,  and  the  imaginary  wittol  bewails  his 
folly,  and  feels  his  disgrace  with  sufficient  poignancy. 
This  inspires  him  to  suggest  a  project  for  making  up 
a  match  between  Hazard  and  his  ward,  which  in  a 
very  natural  and  ingenious  manner  effects  the  purposes 
of  those  parties,  and  brings  the  plot  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. 

In  Wilding's  soliloquy,  which  opens  the  fifth  act, 
he  suggests  this  lucky  lesource  : 

"  --  1  must  have 

"  Some  plot  upon  this  Hazard.    He  supposes 

"  He  has  enjoy'd  Penelope;  and  my  trick  is, 

"  To  drive  the  opinion  home,  to  get  him  marry  her, 

"  And  make  her  satisfaction."  - 

I  have  been  more  than  usually  particular  in  tracing 
ihe  management  of  these  incidents,  because  I  think 


(  X  CRITIQUE. 

n  such  as  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  reader 
As  it  was  intended  to  reform  the  character  of  Wild- 
ing, perhaps  his  vicious  propensities  have  been  rather 
too  stronglv  coloured  to  favour  probability  ;  but  ad- 
mitting this,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  better  mode  of 
Imaging  him  to  reflection  ;  and  the  moral  that  his 
dramatic  life  inculcates  is  a  good  one.  It  is  worth 
observation,  that  there  are  but  two  female  characters 
in  the  play,  and  they  are  both  virtuous. 

There  is  a  kind  of  episodical  under-piot  carried  on 
by  old  Barnacle  and  his  booby  Nephew,  which  is 
very  entertaining  and  original.  The  authors  have 
thought  fit  to  make  this  old  buiVoon  a  city-merchant, 
and  have  put  more  common  sense  into  his  character, 
than  his  ridiculous  humour  can  naturally  dispense 
with  ;  for  he  is  not  a  fool  upon  every  occasion,  as  the 
following  reply  which  he  makes  to  Hazard  will  testify : 

« We  that  had 

"  Our  breeding  from  a  trade,  ciis  as  you  call  us, 
"  Tho"  we  hate  gentlemen  ourselves,  yet  are 
*'  Ambitious  to  make  all  our  children  gentlemen. 
"   In  three  generations  they  return  again  : 
"   We  for  our  children  purchase  la'r  d ;  they  brave  it 
"  I'  th'  country,  beget  children,  and  they  sell, 
*(  Grow  poor,  and  send  their  sons  up  to  be  prentices: 
"  There  is  a  whirl  in  fate.     The  courtiers  make 
*'  Us  cuckolds — Mark  \  we  wriggle  into  their 
"  Estates ;  poverty  makes  their  children  citizens  ; 
"  Our  sons  cuckold  them.     A  circular  justice  ! 

f(  The  world  turns  round." 

This  old  fellow  seems  to  have  more  wit  than  he  makei 
use  of  when  he  pays  Hazard  a  hundred  pounds  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  beaten  by  his  Nephew,  and, 
having  established  his  reputation  for  courage  by  that 
manoeuvre,  p-ws  ihe  same  gentleman  another  hundred 
for  beating  his  Nephew's  courage  out  of  him. 

These  are  amongst  the  indulgences  which  Nature, 
in  her  bounty  to  theinnocentamusementsof  mankind, 
allows  to  comedy,  and  many  more  than  these  to  farce. 

c. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN   AND    SPOKEN    BY    MR.   GARRICK, 

WHERE'ER  the  wils  of  Trance  talc  pen  in  hand, 

To  give  (i  sketch  of  it  on  and  this  our  land, 

One  settled  niaiiw  through  the  ic hole  you  see-    •••- 

To  wit — their  great  superiority  I 

l^rge  what  you  will,  they  still  have  this  to  say, 

That  you  who  ape  ikem  arc  less  wise  than  they. 

JTis  thus  these  ivell-lred  letter-writers  use  us  ; 

They  trip  o'er  here,  with  half  an  eye  peruse  us  ; 

Embrace  us,  eat  our  meat,  and  then — abuse  us. 

When  this  same  play  was  writ,  that's  now  Iff  ore  ye, 

The  English  stage  had  reached  its  point  of  glory  ! 

J^o  paltry  thefts  disgraced  this  author's  pen  ; 

Ife  painted  English  manners,  English  men, 

•And formed  his  taste  on  Shakspeare  and  old  Ben. 

T/ten  were  French  farces,  fashions,  quite  unknown  ; 

Our  wits  wrote  well,  and  all  they  rcrit  their  own  : 

These  were  the  times  when  no  infatuation, 

JVV>  vicious  modes,  no  zeal  for  imitation, 

Had  changed,  dej'orm'd,  and  sunl:  the  British  nation. 

Should  you  le  e rerfroni  yourselves  estrnng'd, 

The  cock  will  crow,  lo  see  the  lion  changd! 

To  boast  our  liberty  is  weak  and  vain, 

While  tyrant  vices  in  our  bosoms  reign  : 

Not  liberty  alone  a  nation  saves  ; 

Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves. 

Let  Prussia's  sons  each  English  breast  inflame  i 

()  be  our  spirit,  as  our  r.ause,  the  same  ! 

And  as  our  hearts  with  nrtc  religion  gloio, 

Let  us  with  all  t/ieir  ardours  drive  thej'ce, 

As  Ilcav'n  had  raised  our  arm,  as  tleav'n  had  giv'n 

the  blow. 

Would  you  rekindle  all  your  ancient  fires? 
Extinguish  first  your  modern  vain  desires  : 
Still  it  is  yours,  your  glories  to  re/neve; 
Lop  but  the  branches,  and  the  tree  sluill  live* 
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With  these  erect  a  pile  for  sacrifice', 
And  in  the  midst — throw  all  your  cards  and  dice  I 
Thenfire  the  heap  ;  and  as  it  sinks  to  eartht 
The  British  genius  shall  have  second  birth  ; 
Shall,  phcenix-like,  rise  perfect  from  the  flame, 
Spring  from  the  dust,  and  mount  again 
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THE  GAMESTERS. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  WILDING  and  PENELOPE. 

Wilding.  WHAT  need  you  be  so  coy  now  ? 

Pen.  Pray  collect 

Yourself;  remember  what  you  are,  and  whose  *, 
You  have  a  virtuous  gentlewoman  j  think 
Upon  your  faith  to  her. 

Wild.  Think  of  a  fiddle-stick! 
While  you  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  am, 
You  quite  forgot  yourself.    My  wife,  I  allow, 
Your  kinswoman  far  off;  to  whom,  a  widow, 
Your  father  left  you,  with  a  handsome  fortune  j 
Which,  by  her  marriage,  I  have  in  possession, 
And  you  too :  therefore,  as  you  hope  to  be 
In  due  time  worth  a  husband,  think  upon't. 
I  can  deserve  respect;  then  wisely  use  me, 
As  you  would  keep  me. 

Pen.  This  is  but  a  trial 

Of  my  strength  ;  for  1  know  you  have  more  chanty, 
(Should  I  consent)  than  shipwreck  your  own  honour. 
But  take  heed,  sir,  how  you  proceed  to  jest 
With  frailty ;  lest  too  much  disordering 
Your  good  thoughts,  you  forget,  and  by  degree* 
Lose  your  own  innocence. 

Wild.  I  jest!  you'd  have  me  swear  ; 
And  yet  you  should  not  think  it  such  a  wonder 
To  love,  sure.     Come,  shake  oft  this  frost ;  it  spoils 

thee ; 

Your  nature  should  be  soft  and  flexible. 
Perhaps,  thou  think'st — 1  do  not  love  thee  heartily  : 

f 
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I  know  not  bow  to  give  thee  better  testimony, 
Than  by  offering  myself  to  thee  :  if  my  wife  die, 
(As  ten  to  one  she's  not  immortal)  we 
jVlav  couple  t'otner  way. 

Pen.  What  argument  is  this 
To  assure  the  truth  of  your  affection  to  me, 
That  break  your  vows  to  her  ? 

Wild.  Oh  !  great  argument, 
An'  you  observe  :  she  was  a  widow  when 
I  niarry'd  her  ;  thou'rt  a  young  maid,  and  handsome. 

Pen.  Can  you  be  so  ungrarteful,  then,  to  punish 
Whom  you   should   reward?     Remember,  sir,  she 

brought  you 
That  wealth  you  have ;  took  you  frorn  nothing — 

Wild.  There's  reason  then  for  nothing  I  should  love 

her. 

Hang  her  estate  !  1  was  held  a  proper  man  ; 
And  in  that  point  deserv'd  her,  an'  she  had  millions ; 
An'  I  were  free  again,  1  would  not  draw 
1'  th'  team  of  marriage,  for  ten  subsidies  ; 
Not  to  command  a  province. 

Pen.  Yet,  you  said, 
W7ere  your  wife  dead,  you'd  marry  me. 

Wild.  Only  thee,  and  nobody  else. 

Pen.  'Twere  dangerous  to  have  many. 

Wild.  To  have  one  is  little  less  than  madness.  Come, 
wo't  promise? 
Enter  Mrs.  WILDING,  behind. 

Pen.  What? 

Wild.  A'course  you  know  my  meaning. 

Mrs.  Wild.  1  do  not  like  this  whispering:  why  with 

her 
So  close  in  parley  ? 

Wild.  Wo't  thou  do  this  feat  for  me? 
'Tis  finish 'd  in  a  pair  of  minute*. 

Pen.  Yes,  upon  one  condition. 

Wild.  What  condition? 

Pen.  Thai  your  wife  give  consent;  you  shall  then 
command  me.  [Exit, 

Wild.  I'll  undertake  to  go  a  pilgrimage 
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To  Jerusalem,  and  return  sooner.     Would 
I  did  not  love  thee,  love  thee  infinitely — 

That's  all;  two'not  do My  wife  !*  I  hope 

She  has  not  eaves-dropp'd  us.     What  pity  'tis 
She  cannot  find  the  way  to  Heav'n.     I  should  not 
Trouble  her  in  haste.     These  wives  will  have  no  con- 
science, 

But  stick  to  us  everlastingly.     Now,  lady, 
How  did  your  monkey  rest  last  night  ?   you  look 
As  you  had  not  said  your  prayers  yet;  I  won't  disturb 
you. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Pray,  sir,  stay  ;  let  me  but  know 
Some  reason,  why  you  use  me  thus  unkindly? 
If  I  have  been  guilty  of  offence,   1  am  not 
Past  hope,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  my  error 
''Tis  possible  I  may  amend  and  please  you. 

Wild.   I  do  not  like  you. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  did  marry  me. 

Wild.  Yea,   I  did  marry  you  ;  here's  too  much  re- 
cord for't. 

I  would  (here  were  a  parson  tounmarry  us! 
If  any  of  our  clergy  had  th.it  faculty, 
He  might  repair  trie  old,  and  build  as  many 
New  aobeys  through  the  kingdom,  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Shall  I  speak  truth?  I  never  much  affected  thee: 
I  marry'd  thee  for  thy  soul's  sake,  not  thy  body  : 
Yet  1  do  not  hale  thee.     Witness,  J  dare  kiss  ; 
Hold  thee  by  the  hand,  sleep  in  the  same  house, 
Nay,  in  the  same  bed  sometimes:  but 

Mrs.  Wild.  What,  sir? 

Wild.  You  have  a  scurvy  quality,  wife  ;  I  told  you 
on't. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Once  more  ;  and  I'll  correct  it. 

Wild.  YTou  are  given  to  be  jealous,     i  cannot 
Ramble  abroad  in  gentlemen's  company 
Whole  days,  lie  out  a  nights,  but  you  suspect 
I  am  wanton.     'Tis  ill  done;  it  becomes  no  modest 
Woman  that  loves  her  husband,  to  be  jealous, 
Whate'er  she  sees  or  hears ;  mend,  mend  this  fault, 
You  do  not  know  how  it  may  work  upon  me, 

B  % 
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Some  wives  will  bid  their  husband's  leverets  welcome; 
Nay,  keep  house  together  ;  but  you  ne'er  did  it  • 
Know  their  own  chamber,  and  not  come  forth 
Till  they  be  sent  for.     These  morals  I  have  read 
Before  now,  but  you  put  them  not  in  practice  ; 
Nor,  for  ought  I  perceive,  have  disposition  to't. 
Therefore  I'll  take  my  course. 
Mrs.  Wild.  To  shew  I  can 
Be  obedient  to  my  griefs ;  from  this  time,  sir, 
I  wo'not  urge  with  one  unwelcome  syllable 
How  much  I  am  neglected  ;  I'll  conceal  it 
Too  from  the  world  :  your  shame  must  needs  be  mine, 
I  see  you  do  not  love  me ;  where  your  heart 
Hath  plac'd  a  worthier  thought,  let  it  dwell  ever  j 
Freely  pursue  your  pleasures;  I  will  have 
No  passion  that  shall  mutiny ;  you  are, 
And  shall  be  lord  of  me  still. 

Wild.  I  like  this,  if  it  be  no  disguise. 
Mrs.  Wild.  Do  not  suspect  me ; 
I  would  swear  by  a  kiss  if  you'd  vouchsafe  it ; 
You  shall  not  keep  a  servant  that  shall  be  more  humble. 
Wild.  And  obedient  to  my  will? 
Mrs.  Wild.  In  all  things. 
Wild.  I'll  try  you  then.  [Aside, 

But  if  I  bring  home  a  mistress    

Mrs.  Wild.  I'll  be  patient. 
Wild.  What  if  there  be  one 
Already  that  does  please  me  ?  will  you  not 
Repine,  and  look  awry  upon's,  when  we 
Make  much  of  one  another  ? 

Mrs,  Wild.  So  you  will  but  sometimes  smile  on 

me  too,  I'll  endeavour. 

Wild.  Well  said  :  this  may  do  good  upon  me  ;  as 
I  find  you  prompt  in  this,  I  may  consider 
Other  matters  :  to  tell  you  true,  I  like 
Your  kinswoman. 
Mrs.  Wild.  How  t 

Wild.  How?  why  as  a  man  should  like  her;  but 
I  find  her  cold  and  peevish.     How  she  may 
Be  brought  about,  {  know  not,   'Twould  shew  well, 
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And  be  a  precedent  for  other  wives, 
]f  you  would  put  your  help  to't. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Goodness  bless  me  ! 

Wild.  One  woman  with  another  can  do  more, 
In  such  a  cause,  than  twenty  men.     I  do  not 
Wander,  you  see,  out  of  the  blood  ;  this  will 
Be  a  way  to  justify  your  obedience. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  shew  a  tyrant  now ;  and,  stead  of 

framing 
My  soul  to  patience,  murder  both. 

Wild.  Nay,  nay,  child,  if  you  are  out  of  humour  at 
trifles,  I  must  leave  you. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Stay,  sir. 

Wild.  Not  now,  my  dear — when  you  are  cool  again 
you  may  expect  me.  [Exit  singing. 

Mrs.  Wild.  This  is  not  to  be  borne  ;  my  patience 
is  worn  out ;  and,  one  way  or  other,  1  must  have  some 
respite  to  mv  tortures.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Street.     Enter  WILDING. 

Wild.  I  have  gone  too  far,  a  conscience — this  may 
spoil  all ;  and,  now  I  think  upon  it,  I  was  a  coxcomb 
to  discover  any  party.  I  must  deny  it  again,  and  carry 
things  more  closely.  But,  let  me  see,  why  do  I  use 
this  wife  of  mine  thus  terrribly  r  She  gave  me  all — ay. 
that  all's  the  devil !  my  desires  are  satisfied,  and  '  I 
have  not  a  grain  of  inclination  left  ;  variety  is  the 
thing — in  eating,  music,  wine,  or  women  ;  nothing 
but  variety  gives  the  palate  to  them  all  :  now,  my 
wife  is  always  the  same  tune,  the  same  dish,  the  same 
dull  bottle  of  port ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  the  same  wo- 
man— 'twill  never  do.  How  now,  Will? 
Enter  HAZARD. 

Haz.  How  now,  Will!  is  that  all? 
Look  up,  and  ask  me  a  question  like  a  man  ; 
What,  melancholy  ? 

Wild.  No,  no  ;  a  toy,  a  trifle. 

Haz.  That  should  be  a  woman  ;  who  is't  thouar-t 

thinking  on  ? 
I  have  been  of  your  counsel— 
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Wild,  I  was  thinking — o*  my  wife. 
We  have  had  a  dialogue ;  come,  thou  know'st  my 
bosom. 

Ha~;.  When  dost  mean  to  use  her  well? 

Wild.  I  know  not;  but  I  have  offer'd  fair  condi- 
tions. 

She  is  very  confident  I  do  not  dote 
Upon  her  beauty:   I  have  told  her,  sirrah, 
I  love  her  kinswoman, 

Baz.  Y '  are  not  mad  ? 

mid.  The  world's  deceiv'd  in  her ,  she'll  give  me 

leave 

To  ramble  where  I  list ;  and  feed  upon 
What  best  delights  my  appetite. 

Haz.  He  that  has 

An  ambition  to  be  strangled  in  his  sleep, 
May  tell  his  wife  he  loves  another  woman. 

Wild.  But  I  was  not  content  with  this.    Because 
The  other  wench  was  somewhat  obstinate, 
I  must  needs  urge  my  wife  to  mollify 
And  mould  her  for  my  purpose. 

Haz.  And  she  consented  J 

ff  ild.  No,  'twould  not  do  : 
This  went  again  her  stomach,  and  we  parted. 

Haz.  Next  time  you  see  her,  look  to  be  presented 
With  your  mistress'  nose  for  this.  Dost  this  a  woman 
Can  be  so  patient,  to  know  her  rival 
I'  th'  same  roof,  and  leave  her  eyes  to  see  thee 
Again  ?  I  am  sorry  for  thee. 

Wild.  I  am  confident 
She  dare  not:  but  for  all  that,  would  I  had 
Been  less  particular. 

Haz.  Come,  I  love  thee  well, 
But  not  thy  wit,  to  carry  things  no  handsomer: 
You  must  unravel  again,  and  make  your  wife 
Believe  you  did  but  try  her. 

Wild.  Pr'ythee  drop  the  subject ;  don't  set  my 
teeth  on  edge  with  talking  so  much  about  my  wife. 
Canst  not  see  by  my  wry  faces,  that  'tis  holding  the 
phial  to  my  nose,  after  I  have  taken  the  physic.  Pr'y- 
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thee,  no  more  of  her.     Now  tell  me,  what  brought 
thee  this  way  ? 

Ha z.  I  was  going  to  meet  old  Barnacle. 

Wild.  Barnacle!  what  can  such  opposites  possibly 
do  together?  He  wants  you  to  beat  somebody  for  him. 

Haz.  Faith,  Jack,  I  have  no  superfluous  valour  to 

dispose  of -1  have  just  enougn  to  defend  myself 

from  the  impertinence  of  some,  and  the  villainy  of 
others. 

Wild.  A  gamester  by  profession,  Will,  should  be 
always  ready  to  draw  his  sword,  as  the  circumstances 
of  play,  and  the  support  of  his  honour,  may  require  it. 

Jkiaz.  Yes,  there  are  gamesters  who  are  ever  draw- 
ing their  swords  to  support  their  honour,  and  of  con- 
sequence are  for  ever  fighting. 

Wild.  And  they  find  their  account  in't :  for  gentle- 
men in  general  had  much  rather  submit  to  have  their 
pockets  picked,  than  run  the  risque  of  having  their 
throats  cut :  but,  pr'ythee,  Hazard,  how  do  you  es- 
cape these  fire-drakes;  for  you  are  pretty  open  and 
direct  in  your  censures  upon  'em. 

Haz.  What  will  they  get  by  quarrelling  with  me? 
they  know  I  dare  fight,  and  that  I  hate  a  scoundrel ; 
and  whenever  madam  Fortune  is  pleased  to  jilt,  and 
strip  me,  I  always  fall  upon  her  bullies;  and  as  they 
don't  love  fighting  for  fighting  sake,  they  call  mean 
odd  fellow,  and  let  me  alone. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  but  to  return  to  Barnacle 
What  is  become  of  that  genius  his  nephew? 

Haz.  Just  now  returned  from  college,  as  great  age- 
nius  as  he  went — He  has  been  exposing  himself  these 
two  years  at  the  university,  in  the  characters  of  the 
rake  and  the  scholar,  and  now  is  come  up  to  make 
the  same  figure  in  town. 

Wild.  Is  he  not  an  insufferable  blockhead? 

Haz.  Yes,  an  insufferable  blockhead  ;  but  not  ab- 
solutely ignorant.  His  tutor  has  got  words  into  him 
•without  ideas  ;  so  his  folly  and  scholarship  set  oneano- 
ther  off  to  a  most  ridiculous  advantage. 

Wild.  What  Greek  and  Latin  he  has,  I  suppose, 
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in  his  head,  as  his  uncle's  money  does  in  the  chest, 
\vithout  being  of  the  least  use  to  himself,  or  any  body 
else. 

Haz.  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  his  uncle  will  spare 
no  expence  to  make  his  hopeful  kinsman  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

Wild.  Then  the  matter  is  out-^-He  comes  to  bind 
him  apprentice  to  you. 

JIaz.  Your  humble  servant.  . 

Wild.  His  debauchery  will  become  him  as  little  as 
his  learning;  so  that  in  time  we  shall  see  the  hopeful 
youth  not  only  contemptible  but  infamous. 

Haz.  Is  not  that  the  old  gentleman  yonder,  coming 
this  way  ? 

Wild.  It  is,  indeed  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave  you 
to  your  entertainment.  Squeeze  a  few  hundreds  out 
of  him  if  you  can — I  must  back  to  my  kinswoman— 
I  can't  rest  without  her — Shall  I  see  you  at  the  old 
place  this  afternoon  ?  [Exit. 

Haz.  You  shall — I  wish  I  could  get  this  Penelope 
out  of  his  hands.  She's  a  charming  girl,  and,  though 
she  has  not  quite  money  enough  to  be  made  a  wife  of 
by  one  of  no  fortune,  yet  she  has  too  many  good  qua- 
lities to  be  made  a  strumpet  of  by  such  a  fellow  as 

Wilding He  will  not  succeed,  surely What 

should  be  the  business,  that  old  Barnacle  has  desired 

my  conference?  'tis  not  to  lend  me  money  sure 

He's  here. 

Enter  BARNACLE.  « 

Barn.  Master  Hazard! 

Haz.  I  was  coming  to  you.  sir. 

Barn.  I  am  fortunate  to  prevent  so  great  a  trouble; 
There  is  a  business,  sir,  wherein  I  must  desire  your 
favour. 

Haz.  Mine?  cemmand  it,  sir. 

Barn.  Nay,  I'll  be  thankful  too;  [Shewing  a  purse 

of' money.]  I  know  you  are 
A  gentleman. 

Haz.  That  should  incline  you  to  think 
I  am  not  mercenary. 
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Barn.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
Mistake  me  not ;  rewards  are  due  to  virtues, 
And  honour  must  be  cherished. 

Haz.  What's  your  purpose? 
Pray  clear  my  understanding. 

Barn.  To  be  plain,  sir, 
You  have  a  name  i'  th'  town  for  a  brave  fellow. 

Haz.  How,  sir  l^you  do  not  come  to  jeer  me  ? 

Barn.  Patience  !  1  mean  you  have  the  opinion 
Of  a  valiant  gentleman  ;  one  that  dares 
Fight  and  maintain  your  honour  against  odds. 
The  sword-men  do  acknowledge  you  ;  the  bailiffs 
Observe  their  distance  ;  all  the  swaggering  puffs 
Strike  their  top-sails.   1  have  heard  them  in  the  streets 
Say — There  goes  daring  Hazard,  a  man  careless 
Of  wounds ;  and  though  he  has  not  had  the  luck 
To  kill  so  many  as  another,  dares 
Fight  with  all  them  that  have. 

Haz.  You  have  heard  this? 

Barn.  And  more,  and  more  ;  mistake  not, 
I  do  not  all  this  while  account  you  in 
The  list  of  those  that  are  called  the  blades,  that  roar 
In  brothels,  and  break  windows,  that  swear  dammees, 
t(  To  pay  their  debts ;  and  march  like  walking  ar- 

"  mories, 

"  With  poniard,  pistol,  rapier,  and  battoon," 
As  they  would  murder  all  the  king's  liege  people, 
And  blow  down  streets  :  no,  J  repute  you  valiant 
Indeed,  and  honoured  ;  and  come  now,  without 
More  ceremony,  to  desire  your  favour  j 
Which,  as  you're  a  gentleman,  I  hope 
You'll  not  deny  me. 

Haz.  Though  your  language 
Be  something  strange,  yet  because  I  think  you  dare 

not 

Intend  me  an  abuse,  I  do  not  question  it. 
Pray  to  the  point ;  J  do  not  think  you're  come 
To  have  me  be  your  second. 

Barn.  I  am  no  fighter  j 
Though  1  have  seen  a  fence-school  in  my  d.ays, 
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And  cracked  a  cudgel;  yet  I  come  about 
A  fighting  business. 

Haz.   You  would  have  me  beat  somebody  for  you. 

Barn.  Not  so,  noble  Hazard  :  yet 
I  come  to  intreat  a  valiant  courtesy, 
Which  I  am  willing  to  requite  in  money ; 
1  have  brought  gold  to  give'you  payment,  sir; 
*Tis  a  thing  you  may  easily  consent  to, 
And  'twill  oblige  me  ever.  / 

Haz.  Be  particular. 

Barn.  Then  thus ;  you  are  not  ignorant  I  have  a 
nephew,  sir, 

Haz.  You  ^ave  so., 

Barn.  One  that's  like 
To  be  my  heir;  the  only  one  of  my  name 
That's  left :  and  one  that  may  in  time  be  made 
A  pretty  fellow. 

Ha z.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Barn.  You  know,  or  you  imagine,  that  I  have 
A  pretty  estate  too. 

Haz.  You're  held  a  main  rich  man,  sir  j 
In  money  able  to  weigh  down  an  alderman. 

Barn.  1  have  more  than  I  shall  spend,  now  I  come 

close  ; 

I  would  have  this  nephew  of  mine  converse  with  gen* 
tlemen. 

Haz.  And  he  does  so. 

Barn,  I'll  not  pinch  him  in's  allowance; 
The  University  had  almost  spoiled  him. 

Haz.   With" what? 

Barn.   With  modesty  ;  a  thing,  you  know, 
Not  here  in  fashion:  but  that's  almost  cured; 
I  would  allow  him  to  be  drunk 

Haz.  You  may,  sir. 

f^arn.  Or  any  thing,  to  speak  him  a  gentleman,, 

Haz.  With  your  favour,  sir,  let  me  bold  a  little 
To  interrupt  you  ;  were  not  you  a  citizen  ? 

Barn.  'Tis  confessed,  sir. 

Haz.  It  being  a  thriving  way, 
A  walk  wherein  you  might  direct  your  nephew, 
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'Why  d'ye  not  breed  him  so  ? 

Barn.  I  apprehend ; 
And  thus  I  satisfy  you  :  we  that  had 
Our  breeding  from  a  trade,  cits  as  you  call  as, 
Though  we  hate  gentlemen  ourselves,  yet  are 
Ambitious  to  make  all  our  children  gentlemen  : 
In  three  generations  they  return  again  ; 
We  for  our  children  purchase  land  ;  they  brave  it 
I1  th'  country,  beget  children,  and  they  sell  j 
Grow  poor,  and  send  their  sons  up  to  be  'prentices* 
There  is  a  whirl  in  fate.     The  courtiers  make 
Us  cuckolds  ;  mark,  we  wriggle  into  their 
Estates  ;  poverty  makes  their  children  citizens, 
Our  sons  cuckold  them.     A  circular  justice! 
The  world  turns  round.     But  once  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Haz.  To  your  nephew. 

Barn.  This  nephew  of  mine  1  do  love  dearly; 
He  is  all  my  care  ;  I  would  be  loth  to  lose  him ; 
And  to  preserve  him  both  in  life  and  honour, 
1  come  to  you. 

Haz.  Now  you  come  to  me  indeed,  sir. 

Barn.  What  shall  I  give  you,  sir,  to  let  him— — 

Haz.  What? 

Barn.  Pray  be  not  angry. 

Haz.  Bv  no  means. 

Barn.  There  is  no  such  security  i'  th'  world  j 
I'll  pay  for't  heartily. 

Haz.  For  what  ? 

Barn.  What  shall  I  give  you,  troth,  and  let  him— 

Haz.  What? 

Barn.  Beat  you,  sir. 

Haz.  How ! 

Barn.  Nay,  do  not,  sir,  mistake  me :  for  although 
I  name  it  coarsely,  1  desire  it  should  be 
With  your  consent,  not  otherwise  :  my  nephew 
Is  raw,  and  wants  opinion  ;  and  the  talk 
Of  such  a  thing,  to  have  beat  a  gentleman 
That  all  the  town's  afraid  of,  would  be  worth, 
In's  credit,  Heaven  knowi  w.hat »     Alas,  you  cannor 
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Blame  a  kind  uncle,  to  desire  all  means 

To  get  his  nephew  fame,  and  keep  him  safe ; 

And  this  were  such  a  way  1 

Haz.  To  have  me  beaten. 

Barn.  You're  i'  th'  right  ;  but  do  not  misconceive 

me. 

Under  your  favour,  my  intention  is  not 
He  should  much  hurt  you:  if  you  please  to  let  him 
Quarrel,  or  so,  at  tavern,  or  where  else 
You  shall  think  fit ;  and  throw  a  pottle  pot— 

Haz.  At  my  head  r 

Barn.  Yes,  or  a  bottle;  still  under  your  correction; 
Only  that  some  of  your  acquaintance/and 
Gentlemen  may  take  notice,  that  he  dares 
Affront  you,  and  come  off  with  honour  handsomely. 
Look,  here's  a  hundred  pieces !  tell  'em  i'  th'  ordi- 
nary; 

They're  weight,  upon  iny  credit :  play  'em  not 
Against  light  gold  :  this  is  the  prologue  to 
My  thanks  ;  besides,  my  nephew  shall  in  private 
Acknowledge  himself  beholden. 

Haz.  A  hundred  pieces!  I  want  money. 

Barn.  .Right. 

Haz.  You~give  me  this  to  let  your  nephew  beat  me  ? 

Barn.  Pray,  take  me  with  ye ;  I  do  not  mean  hi 

should 

By  beating  hurt  you  dangerously.     You  may 
Contrive  the  quarrel,  so  that  he  may  draw 
Some  blood ;  or  knock  you  o'er  the  pate,  and  so  forth  ; 
And  come  off  bravely :  this  is  all. 

Haz.  Well,  sir; 

You  do  not  mean,  you  say,  he  should  endanger 
My  life  or  limbs  j  all  you  desire,  if  I 
Mistake  not,  is  to  get  your  nephew  credit ; 
That  being  fleshed,  he  may  walk  securelv,  and  be 

held 
Valiant,  by  gaining  honour  upon  me. 

Barn.  You  understand  me  right. 

7/az.  I'll  put  it  up; 
Pray  send  your  nephew  to  me ;  we'H  agree. 
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Barn.  Agree,  sir !    You  must  quarrel,  and  he  must 

beat  you, 
Else 'tis  no  bargain. 

Haz*  Not  before 
We  have  concluded  how  things  shall  be  carried. 

Barn.  I  must  desire  your  secrecy,  and 

Ha 2.  Here's  my  hand. 

Barn.  And  there's  my  money. 

Haz.  Your  nephew  shall  be  a  blade. 

Barn.  Why  there's  ten  pieces  more,  'cause  you 

come  oft* 
So  freely ;  I'll  send  him  to  you. 

Haz.  Do  so ;  why  this,  if  the  dice  favour  me,  may 

bring  all 

My  lands  again.     Be  sure  you  send  him ;  but 
No  words !  for  your  nephew's  credit. 

Barn.  Mum 1  thank  you  heartily.          f Exit. 

Haz.  Be  there  such  things  i'  th'  world  :  I'll  first  to 

the  tavern; 

There  I  am  staid  for  :  gentlemen,  I  come  ; 
I'll  be  beat  every  day  for  such  a  sum.  [Exit, 


ACT.  II.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mrs.  WILDING  'and  the  Page. 

Mrs.  Wilding.  WHERE'S  your  master,  boy? 

Page.  I  know  not,  mistress. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Come  nearer,  sirrah  ;  you  are  of  your 

master's 

Council  sometimes.     Come,  be  true  in  what 
I  shall  desire,  and  I  shall  find  a  time  for  your  reward. 

Page.  How  d'ye  mean,  mistress? 
We  pages  meet  rewards  of  several  natures  : 
This  great  man  gives  us  gold,  that  lady  gloves, 
T'other  silk  stockings,  roses,  garters  :  but 
The  lady  and  mistress  whom  we  serve  in  ordinary 
Reserves  another  bounty  for  our  closeness. 

Mrs.  Wild.  I  see  you  can  be  a  wag;  be  but  just 
to  me,  and  secret-"*— 
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Page.  As  your  looking-glass, 
That  in  your  absence  cannot  be  corrupted 
To  betrav  vour  complexion. 

Mrs.  Wild*  What  private  mistresses  does  Master 
Wilding  visit? 

Page.  Who,  my  master? 
Alas,  forsooth  !  d'ye  think  he  lets  me  know? 

Mrs.  Wild.  Nay,  nay,  dissemble  not. 

Page.  I  hire  a  coach 

Sometimes  or  so,  but  ride  always  i'  the  boot  : 
I  look  at  nobody  but  the  passengers. 
I  do  not  sit  i*  the  same  box  at  plays  with  them. 
1  wait  at  tavern,  I  confess,  and  so  forth; 
And  whenhe  has  supp'd,  we  must  have  time  toeattoo; 
And  what  should  I  trouble  my  conscience 
With  being  too  officious  till  1  am  called  for? 
'Tis  true,  he  waits  upon  the  ladies  home; 
But  'tis  so  dark,  I  knovy  not  where  they  dwell ; 
And  the  next  day  we  have  new  ones,  'las!  mere 

strangers 

To  me,  and  I  should  be  unmannerly 
To  catechize  them.     If  now  and  then  there  be 
Any  superfluous,  cast  waiting-woman, 
There  be  so  many  serving-men  about  her, 
I  cannot  come  to  ask  a  question  ; 
And  how  should  I  know  any  thing. 

Mrs.  Wild.  I  see  you  are  old  enough  for  vice. 

Page.  Alas,  forsooth  ! 

You  know  'tis  ill  to  do  a  thing  that's  wicked, 
But  'twere  a  double  sin  to  talk  on't  too, 
If  I  were  guilty  ;  beside,  forsooth,  I  know 
You  would  ne'er  trust  me  again,  if  I  should  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Wild.  Thou  art  deceiv'd,  it  shall  endear  thee 
more. 

Page.  I  must  beseech  you 
To  be  excus'd.     My  master  is  my  master ; 
My  feet  are  at  your  service,  not  my  tongue: 
I  would  not  forfeit  my  honour  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  Wild.   Hence,  thou  old  in  villainy  !  . 

But  'tis  in  vain  to  chide.     Leave  me,  and  bid 
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Mistress  Penelope  come  hiiher. 

Page.  Yes,  forsooth — She  is  so  frumpish.     [Exit. 

Mrs.  Wild.  1  know  not  which  way  to  hegin.  To  me 
He  has  betray 'd  he  loves  her.     Here  she  is, 
jNow  to  the  trial. 

Enter  PENELOPE. 

Pe w.Will  you  he  sad  still,  cousin  ?  Why  d'ye  grieve? 
Be  kinder  to  yourself.     Trust  me,  I  weep, 
"When  1  am  alone,  for  you. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Sorrow  and  I 
Are  taking  leave,  I  hope;  and«these  are  on!y 
Some  drops  after  the  cloud  has  wept  its  violence. 
Were  one  thing  finish'd,  1  should  ne'er  be  sad  more; 
And  I  cannot  despair  to  know  it  done, 
Since  the  effect  depends  upon  your  love. 

Pen.  My  love  !  'Tis  justice  you  command  my  ser- 
vice. 
I  would  I  were  so  happy. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Make  me  so, 
By  your  consent  to  my  desire. 

Pen.  Pray,  name  it. 

Mrs.  Wild.  I  only  ask  your  love;  pray,  give  it  me. 

Pen.  My  love !   Why  do  you  mock  my  poor  heart, 

which 

Pours  all  it  has  upon  you?    You're  possessed  of  that 
already. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  examine  not 
The  extent  of  my  request ;  for  when  you  have 
Given  what  I  ask,  your  love,  you  must  no  more 
Direct  it  as  you  please  :  the  power's  in  me 
How  to  dispose  it. 

Pen.   And  you  shall  for  ever. 
I  have  MO  passion  thatshallnctknowobediencetoyou. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Your  love,  by  gift 
Made  mine,  J  give  rny  husband.     Do  you  love  him? 

Pen.   \  always  did. 

Mn>.  Wild.  Bui  in  a  nearer,  way; 
Love"  him  as  I  do  ? 

Pen.  J  understand  yon  not ;  or  if  you  do 

Suspect  i  cherish  any  lawless  flame • 

c  2 
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Mrs.  Wild.  Thou  art  too  innocent;  be  less,  and  do 
An  act  to  endear  us  both.     I  know  he  loves  thee ; 
Meet  it,  dear  coz  ;  'tis  all  I  beg  of  thee. 
I  know  you  think  it  a  most  strange  request; 
But  it  will  make  me  fortunate. 

Pen.  Grief,  I  fear, 
Hath  made  her  wild — D'ye  know  what  you  desire  ? 

Mrs.  Wild.  Yes,  that  you  love  my  husband.  "  Mo- 

"  desty 

"  Will  not  allow  me  to  discourse  my  wish 
"  In  every  circumstance."    But  think  how  desperate 
My  wound  is,  that  would  have  so  strange  a  cure. 
He'll  love  me  then  :  and,  trust  me,  I'll  not  study 
Revenge,  as  other  wives  perhaps  would  do, 
But  thank  thee  :  and  indeed  an  act  like  this, 
So  full  of  love,  with  so  much  loss  and  shame  too, 
For  mine  and  his  sake,  will  deserve  all  duty. 

Pen.  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  more;  and  could 
I  let  in  a  thought  you  meant  this  earnest, 
1  should  forget  I  knew  you :  but  you  cannot, 
Be  fallen  from  so  much  goodness.     I  confess 
I  have  no  confidence  in  your  husband's  virtue ; 
He  has  attempted  me,  but  shall  hope  sooner 
To  leave  a  stain  upon  the  sun,  than  bribe 
Me  to  so  foul  a  guilt.     1  have  no  life 
Without  my  innocence ;  and  you  cannot  make 
Yourself  more  miserable  than  to  wish  it  from  me. 
Oh,  do  not  lose  the  merit  of  your  faith 
And  truth  to  him,  tho'  he  forget  himself, 
By  thinking  to  relieve  yourself  thus  sinfully  I 
But  sure  you  do  but  try  me  all  this  while. 

Mrs.  Wild.  And  I  have  found  thee  pure ;  be  still 

preserv'd  so. 
But  he  will  straggle  farther. 

Pen.  Cherish  hope, 

He  rather  will  come  back.    Your  tears  and  prayeri 
Cannot  be  lost. 

Mrs.  Wild.  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  love, 
Yet  be  rul'd  by  me.  I'll  not  be  so  wicked 
To  tempt  thee  in  a  thought  shall  blemish  thee : 
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But  as  them  wonldst  desire  my  peace,  and  his 
Conversion,  if  his  wantonness  last  with  him, 
Appear  more  tractable  ;  allow  him  so  much 
Favour,  in  smile  and  language,  that  he  may  not 
Think  it  impossible  to  prevail  at  last. 

Pen.  This  may  engage  him  farther,  and  myself  to 
a  dishonour. 

Mrs.  Wild.  It  shall  work  our  happiness, 
As  1  will  manage  things.     Tis  but  to  seem  : 
A  look  will  cost  thee  nothing,  nor  a  smile, 
To  make  his  hopes  more  pleasing.     On  my  life 
Thou  shalt  be  safe  both  in  thy  fame  and  person. 
Will  you  do  this  for  my  sake  ? 

Pen.  I'll  refuse  no  danger,  if  I  suffer  not  in  honour, 
To  do  you  any  service. 

Mrs.  Wild.  1  have  cast  it 
Already  in  my  brain  :   but  do  not  yet 
Enquire  my  purpose.     As  his  folly  leads 
Him  to  pursue  you,  let  me  know,  and  I'll 
By  fair  degrees  acquaint  you  with  my  plot, 
Which,  built  on  no  fouleuds,  is  like  to  prosper. 
And  see  how  aptly  he  presents  himself 
Pr'ythee,  seem  kind,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
He  shall  not  see  me.  [Exit, 

Enter  WTILDING. 

Wild.  How  now,  coz  ?     Was  that 
My  wife  went  oft  ? 

Pen.  Yes,  sir. 

Wild.  Let  her  go.     What  said  she  to  thee  ? 

Pen.  Nothing. 

Wild.  Thou  art  troubled  ! 

Pen.  Pray,  to  your  knowledge,  sir,  wherein  hare  I 
Done  injury  to  you  or  her  ? 

Wild.  Has  stie  abus'd  thee  ? 
I'll  chastise  her. 

Pen.  By  no  means,  sir 1  steal  away  your  heart 

And  meet  at  stol'n  embraces. 

Wild.  Does  she  twit  thee  ?  I'll  kick  her  like  a  foot- 
ball, 
Say  but  the  word. 

c  $ 
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Pen.  By  no  means  think  upon't,  I  have  forgiven  her. 
You  sha'not,  sir,  so  much  as  frown  upon  her; 
Pray,  do  not,  as  you  love  me.     We  must  study 
A  more  convenient  revenge. 

Wild.  How  is  this? 
J  pr'jthee,  if  she  has  been  peremptory, 
Which  was  none  of  our  articles,  let  me  instruct  thee 
How  we  shall  be  reveng'd. 

Pen.  Sir,  I  acknowledge 
The  growth  and  expectation  of  my  fortune 
Is  in  your  love  ;  and  tho'  I  would  not  wrong  her—- 
And yet,  to  have  my  innocence  accus'd, 
Is  able  to  pervert  it.     Sir,  your  pardon  ; 
I  have  been  passionate.     Pray,  love  your  wife. 

Wild.  No,  no,  I'll  love  thee;  indeed,  indeed,  I  will. 
Is  she  jealous  ? 

Pen.  You  know  she  has  no  cause. 

Wild.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  give  her  cause  :  shall's, 
coz? 

Pen.  Sir,  if  1  be  a  trouble  to  your  house, 
Your  breath  shall  soon  discharge  me.    I  had  thought 
The  tie  of  blood  might  have  gain'd  some  respect. 

Wild.  Discharge  thee  the  house  I  I'll  discharge  her, 
And  all  her  generation,  thee  excepted  ; 
And  thou  shal't  do  thyself;  by  this  thou  shalt. 

[Kisses  her. 

Ha  !  she  comes  to  with  more  freedom  :  this  is  better 
Than  if  my  wife  had  pleaded  for  me.  [Aside."]  Pen, 
Thou  shalt  be  mistress,  wilt  thou  ?  Come,  thou  shalt ; 
She's  fit  for  drudgery. 

Pen.  Oh,  do  not  say  so  ! 

Wild.  Then  I  wo'  not.  But  I  love  thee  for  thy  spirit, 
'Cause  thou  wilt  be  reveng'd.     Punish  her  jealousy 
The  right  way  :  when  'tis  done,  I  would  choose 
To  tell  her  :  it  may  kick  up  her  heels  another  way. 

Pen.  Tell  her  what?  You  make  me  blush. 

Wild.  No,  no,  I'll  tell  nobody;  by  this  hand,  I 
will  not.  [Kisses  it.~\  Stay,  stay,  I  have  a  diamond 
will  become  this  finger :  'tis  in  my  drawer  above  ; 
I'll  fetch  it  straight. 
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Pen.  Oh,  by  no  means  ! 

Wild.  Tis  thine,  'tis  ihine,  my  girl !  my  soul  is 
th'ne!  [Exit. 

Pen.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Wilding,  this  is  going  a  little 
too  far  for  you — There  is  something  so  like  reality 
in  all  I  have  been  doing,  that  I  am  more  than  half 
in  a  fever  with  it  already.  This  playing  with  fire 
is  a  very  foolish  thing ;  but  tho'  I  burn  my  fin- 
gers, I  must  go  thro'  with  it. 

Enter  WILDING,  with  a  Ring. 
Wild.  Here  it  is,  Pen,   as  sparkling  as  thyself. 
Wear    it,    and    let   my    wife   stare    out    her   eyes 
•upon't. 

Pen.  I  wo'  not  take't  on  such  conditions. 

Wild.  Take  it  on  any,  take  it  on  any 

She's  come  about.  [Aside. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  Master  Hazard  desires  your  company  at 
the  tavern  :  he  says  there  are  none  but  gentlemen  of 
your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Careless,  Mr.  Littlestock, 
and  Mr.  Sellaway. 

Wild.  He  must  excuse  me — Get  you  gone, 
Pen.  Stay,  stay,  boy — As  you  love  me,  go,  sir— 
Your  master  will  come.  \_Exit  Page.~\  Have  no  sus- 
picions that  I  wish  your  absence.      I'll  wear  your 
gift,  and  study  to  be  grateful. 

Wild.  I'll  leare  my  boy  behind;  and  should  my 
wife  be  set  on  gossipping  this  afternoon,  pretend  thou, 
girl,  some  slight  indisposition  to  keep  at  home;  and 
•when  she's  gone,  let  me  but  know  it,  and  I'll  leave 
the  happiest  run  of  dice  to  catch  a  moment  with 
thee. 

Pen.  I  want  not  such  strong  proofs  of  your  r«- 
gard  ;  I  will  not  stop  your  fortune. 
Wild.  Then  I'll  not  leave  you  now. 
Pen.  You  must,  indeed  you  must — When  I  can 
oblige  you,  I  shall  not  prove  ungrateful.          [Exit. 
Wild.  Both  wind  and  tide  are  for  me! — No  talk 
now  of  wife's  consent ;  I'll  not  remove  my  siege- 
When  I  can  oblige  you — Oh,  'twas  sweetly  spoken  I 
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She  is  my  own  !  I  have  her  sure,  quite  sure  ! — Now 
to  the  tavern,  and  drink  to  the  purpose.  [E-vit. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Tavern.     HAZARD,  ACRELESS,  LITTLESTOCK, 
SELL  A  WAY,  and  Drawer,  discovered. 

Haz.  More  wine. 

Acr.  Right,  noble  Hazard;  here's  to  thee. 

Haz.  Let  it  come,  hoy  ;  fill  it  me  steeple  high  ;  I 
am  in  the  vein  qf  mirth,  and  I  ha'  cause,  as  you  shall 
see  in  due  time,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Littlestock,  thou 
art  dreaming  o'  the  dice. 

Sell.  He's  melancholy. 

Litt.  Who,  I? 

Haz.  I'll  play  the  farrier,  then,  and  drench  thee 
for  the  sullens.  A  health  to  all  our  mistresses  ;  we 
have  had  them  single,  let's  shuffle  them  now  together. 
[Drinks."]  Come,  let  us  join  a  little  music  to  our 
wine,  and  if  his  melancholy  stands  them  both,  I'll 
lay  all  the  money  in  my  pocket,  which  is  no  small 
sum,  that  he  has  a  two-penny  cord  about  him,  and 
will  make  use  of  it  before  to-morrow  morning.  Come, 
Tom,  I'll  give  you  the  gamester's  apology,  and  if 
these  are  only  qualms  of  conscience,  this  song  will 
warm  him  like  a  dram. 

SONG.  * 

Ye  youths  of  this  town, 

Who  roam  up  and  down, 
To  eat  and  to  dress  alt  your  aim  j 

Be  not  squeamish  or  nice 

To  make  friends  of  t lie  dice, 
All  the  world  play  3  the  lest  of  the  game-. 

See  how  each. profession 

4nd  trade  thro'  the  nation, 
Will  dupe  all  they  can  without  shame : 

Then  why  should  not  we 

In  our  turn  be  as  free  ? 
All  the  world  plays  the  lest  of  the  game. 
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The  lawyers  of  note 

Will  squabble  and  quote, 
And  learnedly  plead  and  declaim ; 

Yet  all  is  but  trick 

The  poor  client  to  nick, 
For  the  law  plays  the  lest  of  the  game. 

To  gain  his  base  ends, 

Each  lover  pretends 
T*  talk  of  his  darts  and  hisjlamf, 

By  which  he  draws  in 

The  poor  maiden  to  sin, 
Who  is  Irft  with  the  worst  of  the  game. 

The  prudish  coy  maid, 

With  hypocrisy's  aid, 
To  foolish  fond  man  does  the  same : 

When  the  fool's  in  the  net, 

The  prude  turns  coquette, 
And  her  spouse  has  the  worst  of  the  game. 

The  patriots  so  loud, 

Who  roar  to  the  crowd, 
And  mount  to  the  summit  of  fame  / 

Their  mouths  soon  wilt  shut. 

Then  they  shuffle  and  cut, 
And  at  court  play  the  lest  of  the  game, 

The  heroes  so  stout 

At  home  make  a  row// 
And  swear  the  proud  foe  they  will  tame; 

But  alter  their  tones 
When  they  think  of  their  bones, 
And  for  them  play  the  best  of  the  gamt. 

Then  since  the  great  plan 

Is  cheat  as  cheat  can, 
Pray,  think  not  my  notions  to  blame; 

In  country  and  town, 

From  courtier  to  clown, 
All  the  world  plays  the  best  of  the  game. 
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Sell.  'Tis  joyous,  faith  ! 

Haz.  I  wonder  Jack  Wilding  stays  '-He's  come 
in  the  nick. 

Enter  WILDING. 

Wild.  Save  you,  save  you,  gallants  ;  may  a  man 
come  i'  the  rear. 

Has.  Give  him  his  garnish. 

Wild.   Y'are  not  prisoners  for    the  reckoning,  I 
hope? 

Haz.  For  the  reckoning!  —  Now  ye  are  all  together, 
gentlemen,  I'll  shew  you  a  wonder.  But  come  not 
too  near;  keep  out  o'  the  circle.  Whatsoever  you 
think  on't,  this  is  an  hundred  pounds  —  Nay,  not  so 
close  ;  these  pictures  do  shew  best  at  distance,  gentle- 
men. You  see  it  —  Presto.  [Puts  it  up. 

Wild.  Nay,  let's  see  it  again. 

Haz.  Like  to  your  cunning  juggler,  I  ne'er  shew 
my  trick  but  ouce.  You  mav  henr  more  hereafter. 
What  think  you  of  this,  Air.  Acreless,  Mr.  Little- 
stock,  and  Mr.  Sellaway  ? 

Acr.  We  do  not  believe  'tis  gold. 

Haz.  Perish  then  in  your  infidelity. 

Wild.   Let  me  but  touch  it 

Haz.  It  will  endure,  take  my  word  for  it.  Look 
you,  for  your  satisfactions  —  No  gloves  off—  pyou  have 
devices  to  defalck  —  Preserve  your  talons  and  your 
talents,  till  you  meet  with  more  convenient  game- 
sters. 

Litt.  How  cam'st  by  it? 

Wild.  Thou'dst  little  or  none  this  morning. 

Haz.  I  have  bought  it,  gentlemen,  and  you,  in  a 


Shall  see  what  I  paid  for  it.  Thou  hast  not  drank  yet, 

Wilding  : 
Ne'er  fear  the  reck'ning,   man  -  More  wine,  you 

varlets  ! 

Wild.  But  hark  thee,  hark  thee,  Will,  didst  win  it? 
Haz.  No;  but  I  may  lose  it  ere  I  go  to  bed. 
Dost  think't   shall    musty?      What's    an    hundred 
pounds  ? 
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Sell.  A  miracle!  But  they  are  ceas'd  with  me. 

Acr.  And  me  too.     Come,  let's  drink. 

Wild.  No  matter  how  it  came,  Will :  I  congratu- 
late 

Thy  fortune,  and  will  quit  thee  now  with  good 
News  of  myself.     My  coz,  I  told  thee  of, 
Is  wheel'd  about:  she  has  took  a  ring  of  me. 
We  kiss'd  and  talk'd  time  out  of  mind. 

Haz.  I  know  it : 

My  almanack  says  'tis  a  good  day  to  woo  in ; 
Confirmed  by  Erra  Pater,  that  honest  Jew,  too. 
I'll  pledge  thee. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Mr.  Hazard,  there  are  two  gentlemen  be- 
low enquire  for  you;  and,  Mr.  Wilding,  this  note  for 
you. 

Wild.  For  me ! 

Ha:.  WThat  kind  of  men  are  they? 

Draiv.  One's  somewhat  ancient;  I  heard  him  call 
The  other  nephew.  [Exit. 

Wild.  Victoria!  Victoria!  Will,  a  summons  from 
the  island  of  love — my  wife's  absent,  and  Pen  and  I 
shall  toy  away  an  hour,  without  fear  or  molestation. 

Haz.  Have  a  care,  Jack  :  1  love  pleasure  as  well  as 
thou  ;  but  to  obtain  it  at  the  expence  of  every  virtue, 
is  rather  paying  too  dear  for  it. 

Wild.  \Yhat,  a  moralizing  gamester  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
'tis  envy,  Will,  attacks  thee  in  the  shape  of  con- 
science; and  was  I,  like  the  foolish  dog  in  the  fable, 
to  catch  at  the  shadow,  and  drop  my  tit-bit,  thou 
•wouldst  be  the  first  to  snap  it  up. — But  I  have  not 
lime  to  laugh  at  thee — 1  must  away — the  wench  calls, 
and  I  must  fly.  [  Exit. 

Ha~.  This  affair  perplexes  me — How  little  do  we 
know  of  women!  had  I  had  fortune  enough  to  have 
ventured  upon  marriage,  I  would  have  fixed  upon 
this  cousin  of  his,  preferable  to  the  whole  sex  ;  but 
the  devil  is  in  them,  and  will  peep  out  one  time  or 
other — 1  don't  know  why,  but  I  am  vexed  at  this  af- 
fair— I'll  never  go  to  Wilding's  house  again. 
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Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Mr.  Hazard,  the  gentlemen  without  are  im- 
patient to  see  you.  [Exit. 
Haz.  I  beg  their  pardon,  I  had  forget  them.  1  do 
caution  you,  gentlemen,  beforehand,  to  be  fair  condi- 
tioned j  one  of  them,  the  nephew,  is  of  a  fiery  consti- 
tution, and  sensible  of  any  affront;  let  this  character 
prepare  him  for  you. 

Acr.  Bring  him  not  hither. 

Haz.  There  is  necessity  in  it  j  I  would  not  for  a 
hundred  pound  but  entertain  him,  now  he  knows  I 
am  here.  [Exit. 

Sell.  Why  must  we  keep  company  with  his  disa- 
greeable acquaintance  ? 
Mnter  HAZARD  again,  with  BARNACLE,  his  Nephew t 

and  DWINDLE. 
Acr.  This  is  old  Barnacle. 
Lit.  And  that's  his  nephew ;  I  have  been  in  hit 

company. 

Sell.  Is  this  the  youth  Hazard  prepared  us  for? 
How  busy  they  are ! 

Haz.  You  could  not  wish  better  opportunity. 
These  are  all  gentlemen  of  quality. 
I'll  call  him  cousin  first,  if  it  please  you, 
To  endear  him  to  their  acquaintance. 

Bar.  I'll  not  be  a  witness  of  your  passages  myself: 
these  will  report  as  much  as  I  desire.  Sir,  if  you  be 
beaten,  1  am  satisfied. 

Neph.  But,  d'ye  hear,  uncle,  are  you  sure  you  have 

made 

Your  bargain  wisely  ?     They  may  cut  my  throat 
When  you  are  gone ;  and  what  are  you  the  wiser? 
Dwindle,  be  you  close  to  me. 

Haz.  I  warrant  you,  we  shall  do  things  with  dis- 
cretion, 
If  he  has  but  grace  to  look  and  talk  courageously, 

Bar.  He  may  be  valiant  for  aught  1  know ; 
Howsoever,  this  will  be  a  secure  way 
To  have  him  thought  so,  if  he  beat  you  soundly. 
Neph.  1  do  not  like  the  company? 
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But  I  have  drank  wine  too,  and  that's  the  best  on't : 
We  may  quarrel  on  even  terms.    Look  to't,  Dwindle. 

Dwin.  Here's  your  safeguard.    [Shewing  his  stick. 

Has.  As  I  am  a  gentleman — be  confident — 
I'll  vrait  on  you  down,  sir. 

Bar.  By  no  means  j  let  him  beat  you  to  purpose, 
sir. 

Haz.  Depend  upon  me. 

Bar.  And  when,he  has  beat  you,  sir,  I  must  beg 
another  favour. 

Haz.  Oh  !  command  me,  sir. 

Bar.  Courage,  you  know,  not  only  keeps  the  men 
in  awe,  but  makes  the  women  admire. 

Has.  What,  must  I  pimp  for  your  nephew  too? 

Bar.  Lack-a-day !  No,  no,  no ;  though  I'll  let 
him  have  his  swing,  too — but  1  must  marry  him  forth- 
with ;  arid  I  have  one  in  my  eye,  that  will  fit  him  to 
a  tittle. 

Haz.  Who  is  the  happy  creature  you  have  destined 
for  him? 

Bar.  No  less  a  jewel,  I  assure  you,  than  yowr 
friend's  ward,  Penelope;  there's  money  and  beauty 
enough !  Will  you  put  in  a  word  for  him  ? 

Haz.  Both  to  the  lady,  and  my  friend,  and  imme- 
diately too. 

Bar.  Only  to  clear  the  way  a  little,  Mr.  Hazard; 
I  have  a  tongue  myself,  and  can  use  it  too,  when 
once  it  is  set  a-going. 

Haz.  I  have  heard  of  you  at  the  hall. 

Bar.  Nay,  and  my  nephew  can  speech  it  too ;  ay, 
and  has  your  repartees  too,  when  he's  a  little  in  drink, 
and  he  sna'n't  want  for  that. 

Haz.  You're  in  the  right,  Master  Barnacle,  not  to 
let  the  hinges  rust  for  want  of  a  little  oiling. 

Bar.  I  have  another  use  for  you,  if  you'll  introduce 
ms. 

Haz.  I'll  do  it. 

Bar.  But  don't  forget  to  be  beaten,  though. 

Haz.  Do  you  suspect  my  honour  ? 

Bar.  I  don't,  I  don't— Well,  nephew,  mind  y«ur 
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hits — Mr.  Hazard,   yours — lam  full  of  joy! — and, 
nephew,  draw  blood,  do  you  hear  ?  [Exit. 

Neph.  Bye,  uncle. 

Haz.  Come,  sir:  pray,  gentlemen,  bid  my  kinsman 
welcome;  a  spark  that  will  demand  your  friendship. 

Sell.  His  kinsman  ! — You  are  welcome. 

Acr.  He  has  power  to  command  your  welcome. 

Litt.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
have  been  in  your  company  before  now. 

Neph.  Mine,  sir  ? — D'ye  hear,  what  if  I  quarrelled 

[Aside  to  Hazard. 
With  him  first?  'twill  prepare  me  the  better. 

Haz.  Do  as  you  please;  that's  without  my  condi- 
tions. 

Neph.  I'll  but  give  him  now  and  then  a  touch  j  I'll 

close 

Well  enough,  I  warrant  you. — You  been  in  my 
Company,  sir? 

Litt.  Yes,  and  at  the  tavern. 

Neph.  I  paid  the  reck'ning  then. 

JLitt.  You  came  into  our  room — 

Neph.  Tell  me  of  coming  into  your  room  ! 
I'll  come  again.     You're  a  superfluous  gentleman. 

Lilt.  How's  this  ? 

Haz.  Let  him  alone. 

Litt.  Sir,  remember  yourself. 

Neph.  I'll  remember  what  I  please,  and  forget  what 
1  remember.     Tell  me  of  a  reckoning!    What  is't? 
I'll  pay't ;  no  man  shall  make  an  ass  of  me, 
Farther  than  1  list.     I  care  not  a  fiddle-stick 
For  any  man's  thund'r'mg;  he  that  affronts 
Me,  is  the  son  of  a  worm,  and  his  father's  a  whore. 
1  care  not  a  straw,  nor  a  broken  point 
For  you.     If  any  man  dare  drink  to  me, 
1  won't  go  behind  the  door  to  pledge  him. 

Acr.  Why  here's  to  you,  sir. 

Neph.  W  hy  there's  to  you,  sir.  Twit  me  with 
coming  into  a  room  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
throw  a  pottle-pot — I  name  nobody — I  will  kick  any 
man  down  stairs,  that  cannot  behave  himself  like  a 
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gentleman.  None  but  a  slave  would  offer  to  pay  a 
reck'ning  before  me,  Where's  the  drawer?  There's 
a  piece  at  all  adventures.  He  that  is  my  friend,  I 
care  not  a  rush  ?  if  any  man  be  my  enemy,  he  is  an 
idle  companion,  and  I  honour  him  with  all  my  heart. 

Sell.  This  is  a  precious  humour.     Is  he  used  to 
these  mistakes? 

Lilt.  Your  kinsman  gives  you  privilege. 

Neph.  I  desire  no  man's  privilege .   it  skills  not 
whether  I  be  kin  to  any  man  living. 

Haz.  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  pray  let  me  persuade  you. 

Neph.  You  persuade  me  1  for  what  acquaintance? 
Mind  your  business,  and  speak  with  your  taylor. 

Haz.  An'  you  be  thus  rude — 

Neph.  Rude,   sir!    What  then,    sir? — Hold  me, 
Dwindle. 

Sell.  Nav,  nay,  W7ill,  we  bear  with  him  for  your 

sake, 
He  is  your  kinsman. 

Haz.  I  am  calm  again. 
Cousin,  I  am  sorry  any  person  here 
Have  given  you  offence.  > 

Neph.   Perhaps,  sir,  you 
Hath  given  me  offence.     I  do  not  fear  you. 
I  have  knock'd  as  round  a  fellow  in  my  days. 

Haz.  And  may  again 

Sell.  Be  knock'd!    A  pox  upon  him;    1  know  not 
what  t •>  make  of  him. 

Ha  .  Let  me  speak  a  word  in  private,  sir. 

Neph.   I  can  be  as  private  as  you,  sir. 

Haz.  Strike  me  a  box  o*  th'  ear  presently.    [Aside. 

Neph.  There's  mv  hand  on't —  [Strikes  him. 

Sell.   Nay,  nay,  gentlemen — 

Acr.   Mr.  Hazard — 

Neph.  Let  him  call  me  to  account ;  the  reck'ning's 

paid. 
Come,  Dwindle — Veni,  vidi,  vici.    Huzza  !     [Exit. 

Sell.  The  fellow's  mad.     Does  he  often  mistake 
thus? 

Ha:;.  His  ^courage  is  a  little  hard-mouthed,  it  runs 
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away  with  him  now  and  then  ;  we  must  exchange  a 
thrust  or  iwo;  after  bleeding  he'll  be  cool. 

Sell.  The  youth  has  a  mind  to  shew  himself ;  he  is 
just  launched  into  life. 

Litl.  He'll  be  soon  launch'd  out  of  it  again,  if  he 
goes  on  in  this  way. 

Haz.  Pr'ythee  let's  have  no  more  of  him;  I  shall 

undertake  to  cure  his  fever. But  hark'e,  friends, 

shall  we  meet  at  the  old  place  this  evening? 

Sell.  By  all  means  ;  there  will  be  deep  play,  I  hear 
-—my  water-mark  is  but  low;  but  1*11  go  as  deep  as 
I  can.  Will  not  Wilding  be  of  our  party  too  ? 

Haz.  No,  no;  he  has  a  love-matter  upon  his  hands : 
but  should  he  hear  the  rattling  of  the  dice,  it  will 
bring  him  from  the  arms  of  the  finest  woman  in  th« 
kingdom. 

Sell.  Pooh,  pooh!  you  carry  this  too  far. 

Haz.  1  know  him  in  this  particular  better  than  you; 
when  he  is  in  the  circle  of  the  gaming-table,  'tis  all 
magic,  he  has  not  power  to  move ;  and  I  challenge  the 
devil  to  bait  his  hook  with  a  stronger  temptation  to 
draw  him  out  of  it. 

Lift.  Besides,  among  ourselves,  what  was  once 
with  him  occasional  pleasure  is  now  become  a  neces- 
sary occupation.  Jack  Wilding  has  made  a  large  gap 
in  the  widow's  jointure. 

Haz.  Pshaw!  rot  your  gossipping ;  don't  abuse  the 
generous  wine  you  have  been  drinking,  by  mixing 
such  scandal  as  this  with  it— —stay  till  you  get  with 
your  mistresses  over  their  ratafia,  and  when  you're 
maudlin,  open  the  sluices  of  slander  :  however,  we'll 
try  the  experiment;  I'll  meet  you  in  the  evening,  and 
we'll  write  to  him  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  see  to 
which  his  courage  most  inclines. 

Acr.  From  love  to  gaming  we'll  hts  heart  entice, 
But  woman  will  prevail— 
1  say  the  dice.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  WILDING  and  PENELOPE. 

Wilding.  THIS  humour  does  become  thee;  I  knew 

when 

Thou  didst  consider  what  was  offer'd  thee, 
Thy  sullenness  would  shake  ofi'.     Now  thou  look'st 
Fresher  than  morning;  in. thy  melancholy, 
Thy  clothes  became  thee  not. 

Pen.  Y'arei'  thf  right; 
I  blanvd  my  taylor  for't ;  but  I  find  now, 
The  fault  was  in  my  countenance.     Would  we  had 
Some  music;   I  could  dance  now;  la,  la,  la. 

[Sings  and  dances. 

Wild.  Excellent!  what  a  time  shall  I  have  on't? 
Zounds,  I  am  all  on  fire  :  how  she  glides  1 
Thou  wot  noi  fai],  Pen  ? 

Pen.  This  night 

Wild.  At  the  hour  of  twelve. 

Pen.  But  you  must  be  as  punctual  i'  th'  conditions, 
For  my  vow's  sake  ;  not  speak  a  syllable. 

Wild.  I'll  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  than  offend  thee; 
Kissing  is  no  language. 

Pen.  If  it  be  not  too  loud  ; 
We  must  not  be  seen  together,  to  avoid 
Suspicion;   I  would  not  for  a  world  my  cousin 
Should  know  on't. 

Wild.  She  shall  die  in  ignorance. 

Pen.  No  light,  I  charge  you. 

Wild.  The  devil  shall  not  see  us 
With  his  saucer  eyes  ;  "  and  if  he  stumble  in 
"  The  dark,  there  sha'  not  be  a  stone  i'  th'  chamber 
"  To  strike  out  fire  with's  horns."  All  things  shall  be 
So  close,  no  lightning  shall  peep  in  upon  us. 
Oh,  how  I  long  for  midnight! 

Pen.   I  have  a  scruple. 

Wild.  Oh,  by  no  means,  no  scruples  now. 

Pen.  When  you 

D  3 
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Have  your  desires  upon  me,  you  will  soon 
Grow  cold  in  your  affection,  and  neglect  me. 

Wild.  Why,  hang  me  if  1  do,  I'll  love  thee  ever : 
I  have  cast  already  to  preserve  ihy  honour; 
Thou  shall  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  cozj 
Let  me  alone  to  find  thee  out  a  husband 
Handsome  and  fit  enough  ;  we  will  love  then  too.. 
Pen.  When  1  am  married  ? 
Wild.  Without  fear,  or  wit; 
Cum  privilegio,  when  thou  hast  a  husband  ; 
Dost  think  f  will  forsake  thee,  Pen?  'twere  pity 
O'  my  life,  sweet — I  shall  love  thee  the  better; 

And  I  must  tell  thee 

'Tis  my  ambition  to  make  a  cuckold, 
The  only  pleasure  o'  th'  world :  that  imagination 
Sweetens  the  rest,  and  I  do  love  it  mainly,  mainly, 
Pen.  'Tis  double  sin. 
Wild.  'Tis  treble  pleasure,  wench  ; 
But  we  lose  time,  and  may  endanger  thus 
My  wife  into  a  jealousy,  if  she  see  us. 
Farewell,  farewell,  dear  Pen  ;  at  night  remember; 
I  wo'notlose  my  sport  for  half  an  empire! 
Pen.  Oh,  my  fears,  your  wife's  return'4. 
Wild.  The  devil  she'is  1    What  shall  we  do,  Pen? 
Pen.  I'll  retire — but  seem  you  more  kind  to  her, 
lest  her  suspicions  should  betray  us. 

Wild.  1  will  do  any  thing — I  have  a  holiday  in  my 
heart — away,  away.  [Exit  Pen. 

Enter  Mrs.  WILDING. 

Mrs.  Wild.  What,  Mr.  Wilding,  so  soon  returned — 
•with  smiles  upon  your  face  too — this  is  unusual  j 
what  has  happened,  pray  ? 

Wild.  Why  faith,  wife,  I  have  been  reflecting  on 
my  conduct  towards  thee,  and  could  I  but  hope  you 
would  forget  my  past  behaviour,  your  life  to  come 
should  be  all  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Is  not  this  change  too  sudden  to  be 
certain?  what  has  caused  it,  pray? 

Wild.  Conscience,  conscience,  my  dear— though 
vanity  and  pleasure  lulled  it  for  a  time,  it  has  now 
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waked  with  all  its  stings,  and  shewn  me  all  thy  vir- 
tues, and  my  errors. 

Mrs .  Wild.  Pray  Heaven,  that  1  am  awake,  for  this 
is  so  like  a  dream. 

Wild,  Don't  you  be  an  infidel,  wife,  and  reject  the 
good  now  that  is  offered  yon.  1  tell  you  I'm  another 
man  ;  1  am  converted — when  did  you  see  me  before 
with  snch  pleasure  in  my  face? 

Mrs.  Wild.  Not  this  many  a  day — Has  our  cousin, 
Penelope,  husband,  helped  forward  this  conversion  ? 
— If  she  has,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  her. 

Wild.  You  are  indeed,  wife,  much  obliged  to  her  ; 
she  has  done  all  in  her  power,  1  can  assure  you. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Was  not  she  here  with  you  at  my 
coming  in? 

Wild.  Yes,  yes,  she  was  here— she  was  indeed — was 
here  with  me — I  have  opened  my  mind  to  her — and 
with  much  zeal  and  friendship  to  you,  she  has  con- 
firmed me  in  my  new  faith. 

Mrs.  H  ild.  How  much  I  am  bound  to  her ! 

Wild.  You  are,  indeed,  wife :  you  have  not  a  better 
friend  in  the  world,  I  can  tell  you  that — Now,  what 
do  you  want? 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Some  gentlemen  are  waiting  foryouatth* 
old  place,  and  desire  your  company. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  may  tell  them,  that  your  master 
has  forsaken  his  old  haunts ;  he  has  seen  the  folly  of 
them,  and  retires-—  [Servant  going. 

Wild.  Hold,  hold,  wife— such  a  message  as  this  will 
make  us  the  talk  of  the  town  ;  /  ivori't  le  too  particu- 
lar; I  will  steal  myself  gently  from  my  friends  and 
pleasures,  and  rather  wean,  than  tear  myself  from  them 
•—Let  them  know  I  will  attend  them.  \_Exit  Servant. 

Mrs.  Wild.  As  you  please — Farewell,  my  penitent. 

Wild.  Farewell,  my  prudence — Had  not  this  mes- 
sage come  luckily  to  my  assistance,  my  hypocrisy  had 
been  out  of  breath,  and  the  devil  had  peeped  out  in 
«pite  of  all  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  conceal  it.  [Aside. 

[Exit  Wilding, 
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Enter  PENELOPE. 

Pen.  How  have  I  enjoyed  his  confusion  !  Faith, 
cousin,  you  acted  it  bravely. 

Mrs.  Wild.  1  am  sorry  that  1  am  forced  to  dissem- 
ble. 

Pen.  The  best  of  us  can,  and  must,  upon  proper 
occasions. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Thou  dost  hit  my  instructions  excel- 
lently. 

Pen  I  hjive  made  work  for  somebody — you  have 
put  me  upon  a  desperate  service  j  if  you  do  not  relieve 
me,  I  am  finely  served. 

Mrs.  Wild.  All  has  succeeded  to  my  wish  ;  thy 
place  I  will  supply  to-night ;  if  he  observe  all  the  con- 
ditions, I  may  deceive  my  husband  into  kindness,  and 

we  both  live  to  reward  thee  better Oh,  dear  coz, 

take  heed,  by  my  example,  upon  whom  thou  placest 
thy  affections. 

Pen  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  take  this  too  deeply  ; 
my  life  for  it,  but  we  shall  reclaim  him  at  last. 

Mrs.  \\ild.  That  I  almost  despair  of;  and  not  so 
much  from  his  total  disregard  of  me,  and  his  pursuit 
of  other  women,  as  from  his  uncontroulable  passion 
for  gaming. 

Pen.  He  has  understanding  with  all  his  frailties  : 
and  when  those  violent,  irregular  inclinations  have 
had  their  scope,  they  must  return  to  you. 

Mrs.  h  ild.  The  passion  of  gaming,  my  dear,  is  not 
to  be  conquered  even  by  the  best  understandings;  it 
is  an  absolute  whirlpool ;  wit,  sense,  love,  friendship, 
and  every  virtue,  are  merely  leaves  and  straws,  that 
flunt  upon  the  surface  of  the  tide;  which,  as  they  ap- 
proach this  gulf,  are  all  drawn  in,  and  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, as  if  they  had  never  been. 

Enter  HAZARD. 

Pen    Master  Hazard 

Ha  .  Save  you,  Mrs.  Wilding. 

Mrs    lizld.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pen.  He  is  a  hand  some  gentle  man.  [Aside. 

Hat.  Gone  abroad  ? 
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Mrs.  Wild.  This  moment  left  us,  and  as  I  thought, 
to  meet  you,  and  his  other  sober  friends. 

Haz.  1  called  upon  him  to  attend  him. 

Mrs.  Wild.  The  servant  shall  overtake  him,  and 
bring  him  back  to  you. 

Has.  'Tis  too  much  trouble. 

Mrs.  Wild.  What  !  for  the  best  friend  of  the  best 
of  husbands  !  you  wrong  me,  sir.  [Exit  Mrs.  Wild. 

Haz.  Thou  art  the  best  of  women,  I  am  sure — 
Ha!  this  is  the  very  gentlewoman  !  in  good  time — 

Now  for  my  promise  to  old  Barnacle I'll  accost 

her — What  a  pity  it  is  this  wench  should  be  a  morsel 
for  that  glutton  Wilding?  [Aside. 

Pen.  What  a  pity  it  is  this  fellow  should  be  a  game- 
ster, and  companion  of  my  modest  guardian  ? — How 
he  eyes  me  !  [Aside. 

Haz.  Your  name  is  Penelope,  I  take  it,  lady? 

Pen.  If  you  take  it,  1  hope  you  will  give  it  me 
again. 

Haz.  What  again  ? 

Pen.  My  name. 

Haz.  Would  you  not  change  it  if  you  could  ? 

Pen.  For  the  better,  surely. 

Haz.  Wilt  thou  dispose  of  thyself? 

Pen.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  honest  man  whom  T 
may  trust  myself  with? 

Haz.  I'll  tell  thee  a  hundred. 

Pen.  Take  heed  what  you  say,  sir, — a  hundred  ho 
nest  men;  why,  if  there  were  so  many  in      the  cty 
'twere  enough  to  forfeit  their  charter — but,     perhap 
you  live  in  the  suburbs. 

Haz.  This  wench  will  jeer  me.  [Aside. 

Pen.  I  hope  you  are  not  one,  sir. 

Haz.  One  of  what? 

Pen.  One  of  those  honest  men  you  talked  of  so,  to 
whom  a  maiden  might  intrust  herself? 

Has.  You  have  hit  me,  lady;  come,  I'll  give  thee 
counsel;  and  more  I'll  help  thee  to  a  chapman  too. 

Pen.  Alas!  no  chapman  now-a-days.  Gentlemen 
are  such  strange  creatures,  "  so  infinite  y  cold,  and 
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"  so  void  of  every  passion,"  that  a  handsome  woman 
cannot  reach  their  pity — Why  have  you  this  "  so 
"  strange"  antipathy  to  us?  To  what  end  will  gen- 
tlemen come,  if  this  frost  holds  ? 

Huz.  You  are  witty  ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  no 
cause  of  such  complaint — though  some  men  may  want 
warmth,  there  is  no  general  winter;  and  if  I  guess 
aright,  you'll  never  be  frost-nipt,  lady — at  least  you 
may  prevent  it. 

Pen.  Ait  you  acquainted  with  any  knight-errants, 
who  would  succour  a  distressed  damsel  ? 

Huz.  Yes,  J  know  of  one — ay,  and  a  bold  one  too, 
that  dares  adventure  with  you  j  nay,  will  take  you 
for  better  and  for  worse. 

Pen.   And  is  he  young  too? 

Haz.  Oh,  very  young. 
'Pen.  And  wise? 

Haz.  ISot  over  wise. 

Pen.  Yourself,  belike. 

Ha?.  Indeed,  not  ovefwise,  I  must  confess j  nor 
yet  so  witless,  lady. 

Pen.  Who  is  the  hero  ?  Is  he  of  your  school  ?  Is 
it  from  you  that  he  has  learned  to  travel  the  fashion- 
able road  ?  Can  he  drink,  dice,  roar,  rake,  and  roys- 
ter  ?  scour  the  streets  a-nights,  draw  forth  his  valour 
•which  the  bottle  gives  him,  upon  the  feeble  watch, 
lut  flies  when  danger  comes?  or  is  lie  one  of  those 
delicate  superfine  thin- spun  animals,  ivho  vegetate 
indetd,  but  don't  live;  who,  having  refined  away  all 
taste  and  sensibility,  stalk  about  at  public  places, 
with  their  eyes  half  shut  and  their  mou-ths  open, 
among  a  eirde  of  the  finest  women,  without  hearing, 
seeing,  tasting,  understanding,  or  feeling  any  thing  ? 

Haz.  Hold  :  you'll  never  get  a  husband,  lady,  if 
thu*  you  let  your  tongue  outrun  your  wit 

Pen.  Is  he  to  get  then?  I  thought  that  he  was 
ready  caught,  and  you  had  brought  him  in  a  cage. 

lla.z.   Will  you  accept  him? 

Pen.  What,  in  a  poke?  unseen,  untry'd  ?  Has 
the  youth  no  name? 
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Haz.  Ay,  and  a  weighty  one — 'tis  Barnacle;  young, 
rich,  and  handsome. 

Pen.  Was  this  at  his  entreaty,  or  your  own  kind 
chanty  ? 

Haz.  Look'e,  lady,  lose  no  time  in  questions — 
huxbands  are  not  so  plenty — Will  you  have  him  ? 

Pen.  I  thank  you  for  your  goodness,  sir,  and  woudd, 
advise  you,  if  you  have  more  of  these  commodities, 
to  take  them  to  another  market — I  am  supplied  al- 
ready— and  so  your  servant.  [Exit. 
Ha:.  Gad-a-mercy!  thou  art  a  girl  of  spirit;  sup- 
plied already?  What  can  she  mean  ? — not  Wilding 
sure  ! — Impossible  ! — There  is  something  about  her 
that  bespeaks  her  honest — I  know  not  what  to  make 

of  her she  may  be  a  tumbler  for  all  this. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  master,  sir,  will  be  at  the  appointment 

as  soon  as  possible — he  must  call  at  his  banker's  first, 

and  then  he'll  attend  you.  [Exit. 

Ha~.  'Tis  well.     This  Penelope  has  touched  me 

strangely She  is  certainly but  what's  that  to 

me?      I'll  go,  and  drown  thought  at  the  gaming- 
table. \Exit, 

SCEN7E  II. 

A  Room  in  a  Tavern^     Enter  SELLAWAY  and  Box- 
Keeper. 

Sell.  Was  my  message  delivered  to  Wilding? 
jBo.r.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  certain!'.-  attend  you. 
Sell.  What  gamesters  have  you  wiihin  ? 
Box.  The  old  set,  sir, 
Sell.  What,  no  strangers  ? 
Box.  A  country-gentleman  or  t\vr>. 
Sell.  Will  they  make  sport,  think'st  thou? 
Box.  The  black-legs  are  about  them:    if  they  are 
full  of  feathers,  (as   I  believe  they  are)  we  shall  have 
good  picking. 

-    Sell.  Well,  do  you  set  them  a-going,  and  I'll  be 
among 'em  present!"',*.  [Exit  Box-keeper. 

Enter  HAZARD." 
You  are  late,  Hazard, 
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Haz.  I  could  not  come  sooner;  but  don't  you  lose 
time — 1  must  write  a  note,  and  will  be  with  you  at 
the  table  presently.  [Exit  Sell.] — What  is  the  mean- 
ing I  can't  tell ;  but  it  hurts  me  to  think  that  this 
foolish  girl  should  so  easily  hearken  to  the  lewd  call 
of  this  fellow  Wilding — this  abandoned,  unfeeling 
fellow  !  Perhaps,  'tis  his  vanity — 1  did  not  perceive, 
'till  she  was  in  danger,  that  the  agreeable  jade  had 
given  me  any  concern.  What  is  the  reason,  that  to 
be  eminently  vicious  is  the  readiest  road  to  a  woman's 
heart ;  nay,  even  to  the  best  of  them  ?  But  I'll  rattle 
this  nonsense  out  of  my  head  ;  1  have  a  hundred  in 
my  pocket,  and  the  dice  are  set  a  dancing.  I'll 
strike  up  among  'em,  and  drown  reflection What, 

Wilding ! 

Enter  WILDING. 

Wild.  Yes,  vou  rogue,  'tis  Wilding ;  the  happy, 
gay,  rapturous  Wilding !     Wish  me  joy,  joy,  man  I 

Haz.  What,  is  your  wife  dead? 

Wild.  xNo,  but  my  mistress  is  kind,  which  is  rery 
near  as  good  a  thing. 

Haz.  Thou  art  not  mad? 

Wild.  No,  no ;  but  I  swell  with  imagination, 
Like  a  tall  ship  bound  for  the  fortunate  islands  ; 
Top  and  top- gallant,  my  flags,  and  my  figaries 
Upon  me,  with  a  lusty  gale  of  wind, 
Able  to  rend  my  sails;  I  shall  o'er-run, 
And  sink  thy  little  bark  of  understanding, 
In  my  career,  1  fly  before  the  wind,  boy. 

Haz.  Pray  Heaven  rather 
You  do  not  "spring  a  leak,  and  forfeit  your 
Ballast,  my  confident  man  of  war  j  I 
Have  known  as  stout  a  ship  been  cast  away 
In  sight  o'  th'  harbour. 

Wild.  The  wench,  the  wench,  boy ! 

Haz.  The  vessel  you  have  been  chasing— 

Wild.  Has  struck  sail ; 

Is  come  in,  and  cries,  Aboard,  my  new  lord  of 
The  Mediterranean.     We  are  agreed  : 
This  i»  the  precious  night,  Will  j  twelve  the  hour, 
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That  I  must  take  possession  of  all,  all, 
You  mgne  you  ! 

//a-.  Pr'ythee  descend  from  thy  raptures,  for  tha 
gamesters  are  now  coming,  and  we  iose  time. 

Jl'ild.  The  house  fills  apace.  What  are  these,  ha! 

JJaz.  Young  Barnacle,  and  the  vinegar-bottle  his 
man  ;  he  has  business  of  much  import  with  you;  he 
•would  he  your  rival  wiih  Penelope. 

JJ'ild.  And  may,  if  he  pleases,  when  I  have  made 
htT  fit  for  him.  If  I  have  the  first  glass,  he  shall 
take  the  rest  of  the  bottle,  and  welcome.  But  are  you 
in  earnest  ? 

Ilaz.  Pr'ythee  talk  to  him,  arid  hear  his  overtures 
— He  may  be  worth  your  listening  to.  I'll  to  the  ta- 
ble— if  I  win,  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  my  bar- 
gain with  him  ;  if  i  lose,  by  these  hilts  I'll  make  him 
the  cause,  and  beat  him.  Pr'ythee  keep  him  from 
me  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I'll  relieve  thee. 

Wild.   But  how  shall  I  do  it  ? 

Ha:.  Tell  him  any  whimsical  tale;  he  is  so  absurd, 
that'it  will  go  glibly  down. 

Wild.  Pi!  try  his  swallow  then. 

Ha:.  Then  luck  with  a  hundred  pieces!       [l^rif. 

Wild.  1  must  get  a  fool  for  her,  and  if  this  will 
bite,  he  is  already  got  to  my  hands. 

[_Takei>  a  news-paper  out  of  his  pocket. 

Enter  Neplicio  and  DWINDLE. 

Nepfi.  Dwindle,  that  gentleman  there  is  the  guar- 
dian to  the  lady  that  I  am  to  be  in  love.  with.  Should 
not  I  shew  awav  to  him,  and  ostonish  him  with  a  iii- 
tie  learning,  eh,  Dwindle? 

JJ/fin.  Do,  sir ;  let  otl  a  little  Greek  at  him,  and  I 
warrant  he'll  be  proud  to  call  yon  cousin. 

Nrph.  I  am  a  little  out  ofOreck  at  present;  Dwin- 
dle; but  for  Latin,  history,  and  p".i:l;..-,ophy — \V  . 
is  he  read  in  a,  Dwindle? 

Die  in.  Ask  him,  sir. 

Neph.   Quern  HI  rum  le^is,  dnr>:'nc? 

!frild.  Have  you  any  commands  with  me,  sir? 

£ 
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Neph.  Pray,  sir,  what  news  is  abroad  these  bad 
times? 

Wild.  Bad  times,  sir!  when  were  we  so  great,  so 
good,  or  so  magnanimous  ?m  our  ancestors  were  chil- 
dren to  us  ;  our  exploits  crowd  so  thick  upon  us,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  send  for  the  largest  pyramid  that 
can  be  got  in  Egypt -to  write 'em  down  upon,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity — and  I  am  now  calculating  what 
it  will  cost  to  bring  it  over. 

Ncp/i.  A  handsome  penny,  I  warrant  you.  He's 
upon  his  fun,  Dwindle,  but  I'll  humour  him.  Where 
is  the  pyramid  to  be  put,  sir? 

Wild.  Upon  Dover  Cliff,  sir;  and  the  side  facing 
the  French  coast  is  to  be  wrote  in  phosphorus,  which 
will  be  read  in  the  dark  winter-nights  as  far  as  Paris, 
•with  the  same  ease  that  you  see  what  o'  clock  it  is 
by  St.  Paul's  at  noon  day. 

Ncph.  Hark'e,  Dwindle,  this  is  very  curious. 

Dwin.  Too  curious  to  be  true. 

Nepk.  Have  you  any  more  news,  sir?   if  you  have, 

pray  impart — I   have  a  great  appetite  for  news 

vouchsafe  me  another  slice. 

Wild.  A  meal  if  you  please — be  there  no  more  gen- 
tlemen to  hear?  'Tis  extraordinary  fiue  news,  in  black 
and  while,  from  terra  incognita. 

J^ep/i.  Terra  incognita!  What,  has  it  no  name? 

Wild.   It  had,  sir,  but  it  is  ashamed  of  it. 

Ncph.   But  what  are  they  doing  there  ? 

Wild.  Nothing  at  all — 'iis  inhabited  by  a  nation 
without  heads. 

Ne])h.  Without  heads !  Where  are  their  eyes  then? 

Wild.  They  lost  them  first,  sir,  then  their  heads; 
and  they  say  the  distemper,  if  not  stopped,  will  spread 
over  the  rest  of  their  body. 

Neph.O  wonderful !  a  gentleman  would  not  choose 
to  travel  there.  How  can  they  know  one  another 
without  their  heads,  sir? 

Wild.  They  don't:  they  are  so  changed,  sir,  they 
are  neither  known  by  themselves  or  other  people; 
having  no  heads,  sir,  they  are  continually  playing 
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at  blindman's  butf  for  the  diversion  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

JNeph.  Monstrum  !  horrendum  !  in  forme  !  in  gens  ! 
ciii  lumen  adetnntum — ha,  ha,  ha!  Are  (lure  no  po- 
liticians t  her  el 

Wild.  Did  not  I  tell  you  it  teas  a  nation  ivithout 
heads  ?  all,  all  politicians. 

Neph.  Qui  capit  iUefacit.  1  know  your  meaning; 
your  jest  is  not  thrown  away  upon  me. 

"  Wild,  Ha,  ha!  extremely  good  j  ant  and  witty." 

Dicin.  Now  is  your  time — to  him,  sir. 

Neph.  1  should  be  proud,  sir,  to  have  some  nearer 
connections  with  a  gentleman  of  your  learning  and 
profound  erudition. 

Wild.  1  should  be  happy  to  know  how,  sir,  and 
proud  to  be  your  friend  and  servant,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words. 

Neph.  Dwindle,  my  affairs  are  in  a  fine  way.  In 
every  sense,  I  am  your  humble  servant  in  secula  ie- 
culorum.  You  must  know,  sir 

Wild.  I'll  know  it  by  and  by,  if  you  please,  for  we 
are  interrupted  ;  let  us  sport  away  a  few  pounds  at 
the  table,  and  then  I'll  go  to  the  tavern,  and  be  ar 
your  service  in  secula  seculorum.  [Exit. 

Ncph.  Come  along,  Dwindle  !  if  my  fortune  goes 
on  as  swimmingly  as  she  has  begun,  1  shall  make  a 
rare  night  on't.  If  1  get  my  mistress,  and  fill  my 
pockets,  we'll  be  as  drunk  as  lords.  Come  along, 
Dwindle.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Drairs,  and  discovers  the  Gaming-talle.  Gamesters 
at  Play  ;  after  some  Time,  and  calling  different 
Mains,  enter  LITTLKSTOCK  and  ACRELESS. 

Litt.  A  curse  upon  those  reeling  dice  !  that  last  in 

and  in 

Was  out  of  my  way  ten  pieces.     Canst  lend  me  any 
Money?  How  have  the  dice  dealt  with  thee  ? 
Acr.  Lost,  lost — I  clef)  thee.     If  my  luck  recover 
not, 

K  2 
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I  must  be  sober  to-morrow.     Daum'd,  damn  d  for- 
tune ! 
JLilt.  Oh,  for  a  hundred,  and  all  made  now. 

Enter  SELLAWAY. 

StJl.  Yonder's  Hazard  wins  tyrannically,  without 
ir.eicv  :   became  in  but  with  a  hundred  pieces. 
Litt.   I'll  pet  a  fancy  presently. 
Jlcr.  And  how  thrive  the  bones  with  his  lordship  ? 
Sell.  His  lordshij/a  bo  .  not  v.  ell  set ;  they  are 

maliciously   bent  against    him;  they   will   run  him 
quite  out  of  all. 

Box-keeper  calls   again   several    Mains;  and  after 
some  irarr.j  Play,  and  much  Money  is  wen  and  lost, 
enter  Nepliew  and  DWINDLE. 
Neph.  More  money  !    Dwindle,  call  my  uncle.    I 
must   have  it  for  my   honour:   two  hundred  pieces 
more  will  serve  my  turn  :  in  the  mean  time,  1   will 
play  away,  for  want  of  cash,  some  superfluous  things 
sUnit  me. 

Dii'in.  By  that  time  you  are  come  to  your  shirt,  I 
shall  be  with  you. 

Sell.  He's  blown  up  too.  fJ&R/'DwiD, 

Enter  HAZARD. 

Ifaz,  So,  so,  the  dice  in  two  or  three  such  nights 
•will  be  out  of  my  debt;  and  I  may  live  to  be  a  land- 
lord again. 

Sell.  You  are  fortune's  minion,  Hazard. 

Haz.  You  would  see'n  to  be  no  fool,  because  she 

dotes  not 

Upon  you.  Gentlemen,  I  must  take  my  chance;  'twas 
A  lucky  hundred  pound  !   Jack  Wilding  ! 

EnUr  \VILDIKG,  gnawing  a  Box. 
What,  eating  the  boxes  ? 

Wild.  Chewing  the  cue!  a  little;   I  have  lost  all  my 

money,  Will  ; 

Thou  hast  made  a  fortunate  night  on't :  wo't  play 
Ko  more  ? 

Haz.  'Tis  the  first  time  I  had  the  grace 
TO  g've  off  a  winner — I  would  not  tempt  the  dice, 
Wild.  What  hast  won  ? 
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Haz.   You  do  not  hear  me  complain  : 
1  have  not  been  so  warm  these  ten  weeks. 
Enter  ACHELESS. 

Wild.  'Tis  frost  in  my  pockets. 

Acre.  Master  Hazard,  1  was  afraid  you  had  been 
gone;  there's  a  fresh  gamester  come  in,  with  his  pock- 
ets full  of  gold :  he  dazzles  the  gamesters,  and  no 
man  has  stock  to  play  with  him. 

Wild.  The  devil!"   What  is  he? 

ACT.  A  merchant,   he   seems;  he  may  be  wortU 
your  return. 

Ila~.  Not  for  the  exchange  to-night,  I  am  resolved. 

Wild.  Temptation  !  now  have  fan  infinite  itch  to 
this  merchant's  pieces. 

Ha:.  Thou  wo't  venture  again  then  ? 

Wihl.  1  would  if  1  could — but  what  do  I  forget  ? 
the  wench,  the  fairy  at  home  expects  me. 

Hnz.   I  had  forgot  too  :  you  wo'not  play  now? 

Wild.  'Tis  now  upon  the  time.  [Look.ing  at  his  watch. 
Curs'd  misfortune! 

Haz.   You  will  not  stay  then? 

Mild.  Hum — I  ha'  lost  my  money,  and  may  re- 
cover a  pretty  wench.  Which  hand  ?  This  wanton- 
ness ;  this  covetousness ;  money  is  tire  heavier.  Will, 
dost  hear?  I'll  requite  thy  courtesy — lend  me  two 
hundred  pounds  to  attack  the  merchant,  and  I  will 
give  thee  good  interest,  and  the  best  security. 

Haz.  What,  the  dice  and  your  old  luck,  Jack? 

Wild.  No,  damn  the  dice 1    will   give  it  thee 

upon  Pen's  fortune  ;  she  is  so  loving  that  I  can  com- 
mand her  and  her's. 

Haz.  No  matter  for  her  fortune,  I'll  be  contented 
with  less  :  pay  me  with  the  girl  herself. 

Wild.   How  do  you  mean  ? 

Haz.  I'll  be  contented  wiih  her  personal  security. 

Wild.  Pr'ythee  be  plain  ;  I  am  in  haste,  and  every 
rattle  of  the  dice  makes  my  heart  beat  to  be  at  the 
merchant.  What  wouldst  "have  ?  I'll  agree  to  any 
thing,  every  thing 

Has.  The  wench  at  home  expects  you. 
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Wild.  Well 

Haz.  Let  me  supply  thv  place. 

mid.  Ha! 

Hai.  And  here  are  the  two  hundred  pieces. 

Jf'ild.  What !   no — no 

Haz.  Nay,  then  your  servant.  \_Goir,^. 

Wild.  Stay,  Will — Now,  now  the  devil  is  at  uork 
with  me — he  has  thrown  out  two  baits,  and  I  RSH-W 
pot  which  to  strike  at. 

Haz.  1  must  take  my  money  home — Yours,  J  ick, 
yours [Going. 

Mild.  Stay,  stay,  thou  shah,  Will 1  love  thee 

for  thy  generosity — Gold  is  a  real  good,  woman  an 
imaginary  one — Besides,  a  losi.jg  gamester  will  make 
but  a  cool  lover;  thou  art  warmed  with  success,  and 
cleservest  her — She  will  be  mine  another  time.  Thou 
shall  have  her. 

Haz.  Shall  I? 

Wild.  Yes. 

Haz.  Done. 

IVild.   And  done. 

Haz.  There  are  bills  for  your  money. 

Wild.  To-morrow  you'll  thank  me  for't.  Be  se- 
cret, she'll  never  know  thee,  for  our  conditions  are  to 
— \_Wliisp ers  him.']  neither  light,  nor — and  she  must 
need  conceive 'tis  1.  Here's  my  key — It  conducts  you 
up  the  back  way  into  the  house — The  servants  are  in 
bed,  the  first  door  oa  the  right  hand  ia  the  gallery 
leads  to  her  apartment. 
" Haz.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Wild.  Have  you  wit  to  apprehend  the  courtesy? 
Let  me  alone  ;  the  wench  and  I  shall  meet 
Hereafter,  and  be  merry  :   take  my  key — 
The  merchant's  money  cools  :  away  ;  be  wise, 
And  keep  conditions :   I  must  to  the  gamester  $ 
.Farewell  ;   remember  not  to  speak  a  word. 

Ha~.  What,  kiss  and  ul;  '  O,  fie,  for  shame. 

Wild.  Success  to  thee,  Will. 

Haz.  And  to  thee,  J^ck.  [Exeunt  severally. 
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Enter  Mrs.  WILDING  and  PENELOPE,  with  Candles. 

Pen.    I  wish  it  may  answer  your  purpose. 

Mrs.  Wild.  I  cannot  lose  any  thing  by  the  trial; 
the  scheme  is  an  iniiocent  one,  iind  if  1  can  but  rouse 
my  husband  a,  litile  from  his  lethargy  to  the  least 
sense  of  ?hame,  who  knows  what  may  happrn? 

Pen.  Hark  ! — are  you  sure  you  heard  nothing? 

Mrs.  Wild.  Noihmg^Hit  your  maid  going  to  bed. 

Pen.  Not  come  yet  ! — It  is  past  the  time  too — 'Tis 


very  strange. 


Mrs.  Wild.  Indeed,  my  clear  Pen,  this  lover  of 
yows  is  most  terribly  unpolite. 

Pen.  My  vanity  is  a  little  mortified  at  it,  I  must 
confess A  fine  gallant,  indeed 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  see,  child,  this  gaming!  itdestroys 
every  other  passion,  good  or  bad — And  what  hopes, 
think  yf>u>  have  I  to  draw  him  from  the  spell,  when 
even  you,  Penelope,  with  all  your  charms,  cannot 
break  the  enchantment? 

Pen.  Who  knows  but  there  maybe  some  better 
\vay  to  account  for  his  stay  ?  Why  may  not  his  con- 
science and  his  reason  together  have  debated  this 
matter  a  little  seriously,  and  tho'  they  have  been  to- 
lerable pliant  heretofore,  may  grow  resty  at  a  crime 
of  this  nature. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Come,  come,  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves 
too  far:  his  reason  and  conscience  are  at  present  very 
good  friends  with  his  passions,  and  attend  him  with 
great  alacrity  in  all  his  parties  of  pleasure. 

Pen.  Hark!   I  am  sure  I  hear  him. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Indeed  -you  are  mistaken  ;  'tis  your 
pride  now  that  fancies  so — Don't  imagine  that  he'll 
cast  a  single  thought  upon  you,  while  he  has  a  single 
guinea  in  his  pocket 

Pen.  Ay,  ay,  that's  yourjealousy,  cousin — But  I 
know — Upon  my  word  1  hear  him — Indeed  I  do — 
Hark  !  he's  now  unlocking  the  door. 

Mrs.  Wild.  No,  no — Hush — You  are  in  the  right — 
I  hear  my  thief— he's  coming  the  back  way Take 
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the  candles  into  your  chamber,  and  be  ready  to  come 
in  at  the  signal.     Bless  me,  how  frighted  I  am  ! 

Pen.  Are  you,  my  dear?  Then  do  you  take  my 
part,  and  I'll  take, yours. 

Mrs.Wild.  Get  you  gone,  you  fool;  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  trifle.  I  have  more  at  stake  than  you  ima- 
gine. \_E.vit  Penelope  tcilk  candles.]  Now  for  it.  I 
wish  it  was  over.  \_Sigks  and  retires. 

Enter  HAZARD. 

7/ac.  I  thought  I  never  should  have  got  hither.—- 
But  where  lam  I  can  neither  feel  nor  tell.  And  now 
I  am  here,  I  could  almost  wish  myself  back  again. 
I  have  some  qualms  about  this  business;  and  were  1 
not  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  I  would  certainly  re- 
turn. But,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  gentle- 
men are  much  less  afraid  of  being  profligate  than  ri- 
diculous. I  Feeling  about. 

Mrs.  Wild.  He  has  certainly  been  drinking  by  his 
muttering  so  to  himself.  Now  to  catch  my  spark- 
Hem,  hem  ! 

Haz.  There  she  is,  and  all  my  Tears  are  fled 
Hem,  hem  !   [They  approach,  and  when  iluij  meet  he 
offers  to  kiss  her.] 

Mrs.  Wild.  How  violent  he  is;  I  have  not  had 
such  a  favour  from  him  these  two  years.  \_Aside. 

Haz.  How  modest  we  are.  [Skertamps. 

Enter  PENELOPE,  with  lights. 

What's  the  matter? — Ha!  alight 

Who  have  we  got  here  ?  We  are  discovered. 

Mrs.  H'ild.  Discover'd — ha!  \_Scr  earns. ~\  Who  are 
you? 

Pen.  What's  the  matter  here? 

Ilaz.  Mrs.  Wilding! 

Mrs.  mid.  Mr.  Hazard! 

Pen.  Your  servant,  good  folks!  ^Curtsying.]  What, 
my  good  cousin  and  Mr.  Hazard  at  hide  and  seek  in 
the  gallery,  in  my  guardian's  absence.  You  are  a. 
most  generous  gentleman  indeed  !  you  are  for  pro- 
riding  every  way,  I  see,  for  distressed  fadies. 
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Mrs.  Wild.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Hazard,  how 
got  you  here? 

Ifaz.  Upon  my  soul,  madam,  I  scarce  can  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  have  squeezed  my  fingers  most  un- 
mercifully. 

Pen.    So,  so  ! 

Haz.  Upon  my  soul,  madam,  it  was  all  a  mistake. 
My  errand  at  present  was  not  with  you,  but -with 
that  lady, 

Pen.  With  me!  What  business,  pray,  to  pinch  my 
my  fingers  ? 

Haz.  Here  are  mv  credentials.  [S/ieivs  a  hey.']  I 
•was  only  to  act  by  deputation  from  a  certain  friend  of 
mine. 

Pen.  Which  1  suppose  is  a  certain  good  guardian 
of  mine. 

Mrs.  Wild.  And  who  is  most  certainly  my  virtu- 
ous husband. 

Haz.  I  am  so  astonished,  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  am  awaVe. 

Pen.  To  be  sure! — You  unlock  people's  doors,  get 
into  their  houses,  seize  upon  their  wUes,  and  all  in 
your  sleep. 

Haz.  Ladies,  though  I  may,  perhaps,  suffer  in  your 
opinions  by  my  silence,  yet  1  could  wisn,  for  my 
friend's  sake,  my  own,  and  yours,  that  you  would 
give  me  your  pardon,  and  peaceably  send  me  r.bout 
my  business  ;  for  indeed  I  am  most  sincerely  ashamed 
and  sorry. 

j  Pen.  Poor  modest  gentleman  !  had  a  housebreaker 
been  caught  in  the  fact,  he  would  have  madeji^t  the 
same  apology.  But  no  pardon  from  me,  without  a. 
frte  and  full  confession. 

Mrs.  Wild.  1  can  say  nothing,  Mr.  Hazard,  in  ynur 
justification;  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make  all  the 
amends  in  your  power,  you  will  join  with  me  in  a  plot 
I  have  just  now  thought  of;  for  though  Mr.  W  ild- 
ing  may  not  have  love  enough  to  be  jealous  of  me,  I 
know  he  has  too  much  pride  to  be  easy,  if  he  thought 
J  was  false  to  him  j  and  what  must  he  feel  when  he 
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believes  me  innocently  so,  and  knows  himself  to  be 
the  cause  of  it  ? 

Pen.  I  adore  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilding,  for  the 
thought.  1  long  to  be  revenged  of  him  for  his  base 
design  upon  me;  and,  now  you  have  him  in  your 
power,  if  you  don't  torment  him  thoroughly,  I'll  ne- 
ver forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Let  me  alone  for  that.  Mr.  Hazard 
has  only  to  behave  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  de- 
sign upon  you.  But  let  us  confer  notes  together  be- 
low stairs. 

Ha:.  Ladies,  you  shall  command  my  life,  and  my 
best  services. 

Pen.  Best  and  worst,  they  are  always  ready,  I'll 
say  that  for  Mr.  Hazard. 

Haz.   Indt-ed,  lady,  you  know  but  half  of  me. 

Pen.  The  worst  half. 

Haz.  I  fear  so;  but  let  me  assure  you  both,  that 
with  all  my  frailties,  I  am  much  happier  in  forward- 
ing this  scheme  of  virtue,  than  I  should  have  been  in 
the  success  of  my  folly. 

Pen.   Do  you  believe  him  ? 

Mrs.  Wild.  1  am  confident  of  it.  Don't  mind 
her,  Mr.  Hazard,  hut  follow  me. 

Pen.  Mr.  Hazard! 

Haz.  Madam  ! 

Pen.  The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would 

be; 
The  devil  was  well ;  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

WILDING'S  House.     Enter  Mrs.  WILDING  and 
BARNACLE. 

Barnacle.  BUT  has  not  Master  Hazard  in  no  wise 
opened  his  business  to  you,  lady,  your  husband,  or 
jour  fair  cousin  ?  I  had  his  promise  for  it. 
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Mrs.  Wild.  What  business,  good  sir?  I  pray  you, 
speak. This  interruption  is  unfortunate.  \_Aside. 

Barn.  Thus,  then  ;  i  have,  lady,  a  longing,  as  it 
were,  to  be  more  nearly  connected  with  your  family. 
You  must  needs  know  what  1  would  say. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Indeed  1  am  no  scholar,  and  this  is 
all  Greek  to  me. 

Barn  My  nephew  understands  Greek,  lady;  ay, 
and  Latin  too ;  and  geography,  and  poetry,  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  is  v.ithal  as  valiant 

Mr*.  M-f/d.  'Tis  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  times; 
our  young  men  are  so  learned  and  brave,  and  our  old 
ones  so  wise  and  virtuous,  that  we  are  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  world.  Tis  the  golden  age,  sir. 
But  your  business. 

Barn.  Vouchsafe  me,  lady,  one  plain  answer  to  an 
honest  question. — Has  your  fair  kinswoman,  tha 
beauteous  Penelope,  yet  transferred  her  affections  to 
any  one  happy  mortal? 

Mrs.  Wild.  If  she  had  not,  would  Mr.  Barnacle 
become  a  purchaser  ? 

Barn.  Me,  madam  ?  NO,  no,  no!  Alas,  alas  !  my 
dancing  days  are  over! — But  for  my  nephew — Oh, 
that  nephew  of  mine  !  You  have  seen  him,  and  heard 
of  him,  surely-,  have  you  not,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Wild.  My  mind,  of  late,  Mr.  Barnacle,  hag 
had  little  attention,  but  to  its  own  troubles. 

Barn.  Alack,  alack,  1  know  it  well!  You  are  much 
discoursed  of  and  pitied  by  the  world,  and  I'll  be  bold 
to  say,  if  there  be  any  man  that  troubles  you,  or  anv 
that  you  would  have  talked  withal, let  him  be  who  h« 
will,  I'll  rid  you  of  that  care.  He  that  shall  offer  to 
disturb  you  but  in  a  thought,  do  you  mark  me,  madam? 
J'll  take  an  ord^r  with  him 

Mrs.  Wild.  What  will  you  do,  sir? 

Barn.  Don't  mistake  me;  I'll  do  nothing — But 
I'll  send  my  nephew.  He  shall  work  him,  and  jerk 
him,  I  warrant  you.  You  don't  know  how  my  ne- 
phew is  improved  since  he  came  from  the  university : 
he  is  a  perfect  knight  errant,  the  very  St.  George  foe 
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Kngland ! — Why,  madam,  he  has  hnd  n  pluck  at  die 
very  flower  of  chivalry,  ay,  and  cropped  it  too  ;  the 
very  Donzel  del  Phebo  of  rhe  time  ;  and  all  the  roar- 
ing blades  lower  their  topsails  to  him.  I'll  sav  no  more 
— Name  but  the  man  whom  you  but  frown  upon,  and 
I'll  send  my  nephew  to  him. 

Mrs.  Wild.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  have  no  enemv  to 
exercise  his  prowess  upon  ;  my  discontents  are  known 

to  flow  from  a  nearer  person 1  am  ashamed    to 

say 

Ham.  Your  husband — say  but  the  word,  and  I'll 
send  my  nephew  to  him  ;  and  were  he  ten  husbands, 
he  should  mollify  him.  Don't  spare  him.  Had  you 
but  seen  him  baffle  a  squire  this  morning  ? 

Irs.  \  iid.  These  praises  of  your  nephew,  Mr, 
Barnacle,  are  thrown  away  upon  me;  'tis  my  cousin 
must  be  warmed  with  them;  and  here  she  comes — So 
I  shall  leave  your  eloquence  to  present  the  Bower  of 
chivalry  to  her,  which  I  think  would  be  an  ornament 
to  the  fairest  bosom  in  the  kingdom. 

Barn.  Madam,  you  do  my  nephew  honour;  and 
when  you  are  in  the  humour  to  have  any  man  beaten, 
either  in  your  own  family  or  in  the  kingdom — I'll 
send  my  nephew  to  him. 

Enter  PENELOPE. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Dear  Pen,  cjispatch  this  old  fool  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  in  the  mean  time  I'll  dispatch  my 
pap;e  to  fetch  my  wandering  turtle  home.  [Exit. 

Barn.  ,Fc\ir  lady,  I  am  your  servant.  \_Boics. 

Pen.  Good  sir,  I  am  yours.  [Curtteyi, 

Barn.  I  fear  my  visit  may  offend. 

Pen.  I  am  but  ill  at  ease,  indeed,  sir,  and  most  un- 
fit for  company. 

Barn.  What,  so  young  and  melancholy!  Oh,  'tis 
a  pity ! 

Pen.  It  is  indeed,  and  yet  I  am  melancholy. 

Barn.   And  for  what,  fair  lady  ? 

Pen.  For  a  gentleman — What  would  you  have  a 
fair  lady  melancholy  for? 

Barn.  I'll  send  my  nephew  to  him—— 
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Pen.  To  bring  him  to  me  ? 

Barn.  Ay,  bring  him,  and  swing  him,  if  you  de- 
sire it.  Yon  can  make  him  do  any  thing,  madam. 
Say  you  but  the  word,  and  he'll  take  the  Great  Turk 
by  the  whiskers — Oh,  my  nephew's  a.pretty  fellow! 
—Don't  von  know  him,  madam? 

Pen.  Not  I,  sir. 

Earn.  Not  know  my  nephew  I   I'll  send  him  to  you. 

Pen.  What  to  do,  sir  ? 

Barn.  He  shall  do  any  thing.  The  town's  afraid 
of  him. 

Pen.  Oh,  pray  keep  him  from  me  then  ! 

Barn.  He'll  hurt  no  woman.     .But  fur  the  men — 

Pen.  Can  he  make 'em  belter,  sir?  If  he  could, 
we  should  be  imich  obliged  to  him. 

Barn.   And  he  shall,  lady. 

Pen.  Then  let  it  be  quickly;  for  I'll  stay  till  they 
are  mended,  before  I  think  of  a  husband. 

Barn.  What  think  you,  sweet  lady,  of  the  hero 
himself? 

Pen.  My  thoughts  must  not  run  after  such  costly 
fruit. 

Barn.   My  nephew  is  dying  for  you. 

Pen.  Poor  young  man  ' — But  if  we  were  both  dying, 
my  guaidian  would  see  us  at  our  last  gaspings  before 
he'd  consent. 

Burn,  Would  he  ?  Then  my  nephew  shall  talk  to 
him.  Let  him  alone  to  get  the  consent. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  nephew,  sir,  is  below,  and  beg1;  to  be 
admitted  to  the  idol  of  his  affections. 

Pen.   Shew  the  gentleman  up.          [Exit  Servant. 

Barn.  !  do)  of  hi&  affections  !  There's  an  expression 
for  you. — My  nephew  is  a  fine  scholar  and  a  greajt 
hero.  Here  he  is.  1  shall  leave  you  together.  Your 
servant,  madam. 

Enter  Nephew  and  DWINDLE. 

To  her,  nephew  ;  now  is  your  time.     "I  have  cleared 
the  way  ;  she's  your  own  ;  you'll  have  a  fine  recep- 
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tion.     I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  half  drunk — Be  bold 
and  conquer.  \_Exit. 

Neph.  Ne'er  fear  me,  uncle;  when  I  am  rocky,  1 
defy  any  woman  in  Christendom.  I  have  not  been 
in  bed  to  night.  When  I  am  bosky,  I  never  flinch. 

Dwin.  To  her,  to  her,  sir. 

Neph.  Shall  I  attack  her  with  a  little  learning, 
Dwindle?  If  I  could  but  put  her  into  confusion,  the 
town's  my  own. 

Dwin.  Give  her  a  broadside  then. 

Neph.  I  had  rather  beat  the  watch  than  talk  to  her. 
My  courage  fails  me,  Dwindle. 

Pen.  I  must  send  this  fool  a  packing.  [Aside.']—' 
Do  you  trust  yourself  abroad,  sir,  without  your  un- 
cle? You  are  very  young,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
coaches  and  carts  in  this  metropolis. 

Neph.  Coaches  and  carts,  Dwindle  !  I  am  dumb, 
ft  vo.rfaucilns  hcesit. 

Dwin.  Give  her  one  fire  first. 

Neph.  I  had  rather  go  back  again,  Dwindle. 

[Going. 

Dwin.  What,  turn  your  back  upon  the  enemy  i 

Neph.    I  can't  face  her,  per  deosimmortales. 

Pen.  If  you  have  any  matter  to  communicate,  let 
me  beg  to  know  it  immediately,  for  I'm  in  haste. 

Neph.  I  had  much  matter  to  communicate,  but 
your  coaches  and  carts  have  drove  it  quite  out  of  my 
head, 

Pen.  Poor  gentleman!  When  you  have  recovered 
your  senses,  and  the  use  of  your  tongue,  return  to  me 
again,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  service ;  in  the  mean 
time,  1  would  recommend  a  gentle  nap  to  you  :  and 
I'll  pay  a  visit  to  my  monkey:  and  so,  sir,  your  ser- 
vant. [Exit. 

Neph.  This  is  a  fine  reception,  truly,  Dwindle. 

Du'in.  So,  so,  sir. 

Neph.  I  am  in  a  damn'd  passion,  Dwindle.  I'll  go 
and  kick  her  monkey. 

Dwin.  Leave  that  to  me,  sir;  and  I'll  do  his  bu»i« 
ness. 
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Neph.  But  this  must  not  pass  so.  What  does  my 
uncle  mean,  and  Mr.  Wilding  mean,  by  sending  me 
hereto  be  laughed  at  ?  If  1  meet  'em,  \voe  betide  'em. 
I  am  so  full,  that  unless  1  have  some  vent  I  shall 
burst.  Don't  speak  to  me,  Dwindle,  or  I  shall  cer- 
tainly fall  upon  you.  Oh,  for  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  now! — I  must  beat  something.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 
The  Street.     Enter  HAZARD  and  WILDING. 

Wild.  How,  now,  Will!  Thou  look'st  desperately 
this  morning.  Didst  sleep  well  to  night  ? 

Haz-  Do  not  enquire,  but  curse  yourself  till  noon, 
lam  charitable,  1  do  not  bid  thee  hang  thyself;  and 
yet  I  have  cause  to  thank  thee.  I  would  not  have  lost 

the  turn  for  all  the  money  1  won  last  night Such 

a  delicious  theft! 

Wild.  I  think  so. 

Haz.  I  found  it  so,  and  dare  make  my  affidavit. 

Wild.  Thou  didst  not  see  her? 

Haz.  Nor  speak  to  her.  To  what  purpose? 
JVild.  Now  do  I 
Grow  melancholy. 

Ilaz.  If  thou  dost  envy  me, 
There  is  some  reason  for't ;  thou  dost  imagine 
1  have  had  pleasure  in  my  days  ;  but  never, 
Never  so  sweet  a  skirmish  !    Not  a  kiss, 
But  had  Elysium  in't. 

Wild,  i  was  a  rascal. 

Haz.  If  thou  didst  know  but  half  so  much  as  I, 
Orcouldst  imagine  it,  thou  wouldst  acknowledge 
Thyself  worse  than  a  rascal  on  record. 

Wild.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Haz.  I  have  not  words  t' express,  how  soft,  how 

bounteous, 

How  every  thing  a  man  with  full  desires 
Could  wish  a  lady. 

Wild.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet.    But  tell  me,  Will— 

Haz.  Don't  question  me  farther. 
It  is  too  much  happiness  to  remember: 
lam  sorry  1  have  said  so  much. 

r  2 
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If  ltd.  Was  I  not  curs VI, 
To  lose  my  money  and  such  delicate  sport? 

Haz.  But  that  I  love   thee  well,  shouldst   ne'er 
enjoy  her. 

Wild.  Why? 

Haz.  I  would  almost  cut  thy  throat. 

Wild.   You  would  not. 

Haz,  But  take  her;  and  if  thou  part'st  with  her 
one  night  more  for  less  than  both  the  Indies,  thou'lt 
lose  by  her.  She  has  paid  me  for  my  service ;  I  ask 
nothing  else. 

Wild.  If  she  be  such  a  precious  morsel,  Will, 
I  think  you  may  be  satisfied. 

Haz.  Take  heed, 

And  understand  thyself  a  little  better. 
I  think  you  may  be  satisfied — W'ith  what  ? 
A  handsome  wench  !    'Tis  heresy;  recant  it; 
I  never  shall  be  satisfied. 

Wild.   You  da  not  purpose 
A  new  encounter. 

Haz.  For  thy  sake, 
'Tis  possible  I  may  not :   T  would  have 
My  game  kept  for  me.     What  I  have  done,  faith, 
Was  upon  your  entreaty  ;  if  you  have 
The  like  occasion  hereafter,   I 
Should  have  a  hard  heart  to  deny  thee,  Jack. 

Wild.  Thou  hast  fir VI  my  blood !— That  1  could 

call  back  time, 

To  be  possess'd  of  what  my  indiscretion 
Gave  npto  thy  enjoying?  But  I  am  comforted, 
She  thinks  'twas  \  ;  and  we  hereafter  may 
Be  free  our  delights — Now,  sir,  the  news 
With  you? 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  mistress  didcommand  my  diligence 
To  find  you  out,  and  pray  you  come  to  speak  with 
her. 

TPild.   When  I  am  at  leisure. 

Page.  'Tis  of  consequence. 
Wild..  Is  Penelope  with  her? 
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Page.  Not  when  she  sent  me  forth. 
Shall  1  tell  my  mistress  you  will  come  to  her? 

Wild.  How  officious  you  are  for  your  mistress,  sir- 
rah ! 
What,  said  she,  I  came  not  home  all  night? 

Puge.  Nothing  to  me.  But  my  eyes  ne'er  beheld 
her  look  so  pleasantly. 

Wild.  Well,  well",  say  I'll  come.        [Exit  Page. 

Ha.z.  Now,  farewell,  Jack.  1  need  not  urge  your 
5ecrecy  touching  your  mistress — 1  must  Ir.ugh  at  thee, 
and  heartily,  ha,  ha,  ha! — So,  farewell,  farewell, 
Jack,  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Wild.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  shewed  myself  a 
coxcomb.  A  plague  o'  play,  that  made  me  double 
loser! — For  aught  1  know,  she  may  never  admit  me 
to  such  a  turn  again — and  then  1  ha'  punished  my- 
self ingeniously — Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool!  [Exit. 

SCENE  111. 

WILDING'S  House.     Enter  Mrs.  WILDING,  and 

PENELOPE. 

Mrs.  Wild.    Is  he  coming,  says't  thon  ? 

Pen.  1  saw  him  turn  at  the  corner  of  the  square. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Is  he  alone? 

Pen.  Alone,  and  seems  disordered  :  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  arms  folded  thus,  he  walks 
by  starts,  and  shews  all  is  not  right  within. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Now  comes  the  trial — Hark !  I  hear 
him.  You  must  away.  Now  for  it.  [Exit  Pen. 

Enter  WILDING. 

So,  my  good  penitent  man,  I  find  your  conscience 
was  sincere;  you  have  at  last  taken  a  farewell  to  your 
follies,  but  such  dear  frends  you  were,  you  took  up 
all  the  night  in  parting. 

Wild.  I  have  bid  farewell  to  them  for  ever.  It 
was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  passion ;  but  'tis  gone, 
and  now  I'm  a  new  man — Heigho!  [Sighs. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Why  do  you  sigh,  husband  ? 
How  d'ye,  sweetheart?  \  Smiling. 

Wild.  Well,  but  a  little  melancholy. 

f  3 
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You  look  more  sprightfully,  wife;  something   has 
pleas'd  you. 

Mrs.  Wild.   It  has  indeed  ;  and  if  it  be  no  stain 
To  modesty,  I  would  enquire  how  you 
Sped  the  last  night. 

Wild.   I  lost  my  money. 

Airs.  W  ild.   I  don't  mean  that.  [Smiling. 

Wild.  Don't  mean  that? — Iain  notbetray'd,  1  hope  I 
What  do  vou  mean  ? 

Mrs.  irHd.  Y'are  a  fine  gentleman  ! 

Wild.  'Tis  so  j  could  she  not  keep  her  own  coun- 
sel ?  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Wild.  And  have  behav'd  yourself  most  wittily* 
And  I  may  say  most  wrongfully  :   this  will 
Be  much  for  your  honour  when  'tis  known. 

Wild.  What  will  be  known  ? 

Mrs.  Wild.  Do  you  not  blush  ?  Oh,  fie  I 
Is  there  no  modesty  in  man  ? 

Wild.  Riddle  my  riddle  my  re — Pox  of  your  am- 
biguities :    what  would  you  have  ?    I   would  not  yet 
seem  conscious. 
Mrs.  Wild.  'Tis  time  then  to  be  plain ;  it  was  a 

wonder 

I  could  be  so  long  silent :  did  you  like 
Your  last  night's  lodging?  , 

Wild.  Very,  very  well ; 
I  went  not  to  bed  all  night. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Not  to  bed  all  night !—  Think  again, 
my  dear — your  mem'ry  may  fail  you. 

Wild.  What  do  you  mean  ?— I  say  1  have  not 
been  in  bed  to-night ;  and  had  you  any  eyes  but 
jealous  ones,  you'd  see  by  mine  I  have  not  slept  to- 
night. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Look  at  me,  husband. 

Wild.  So  I  do — there  !    there  !  there  ! What 

mummery's  this  ? 

Mrs.  If  ild.  Now  tell  me — do  you  feel  no  small 
compunction  at  thus  looking  in  my  injured  face  ? 

Wild.  A  pox  upon  these  stale  expostulations;  must 
I  ever  be  dinned  with  them  ?  and  can't  my  refbrma- 
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tion  work  a  change  in  your — thou  art  the  strangest 
woman — 

Mrs.  Wild.  Soft,  soft,  my  good  husband — Did  not 
yon  meet  Penelope  last  night? 

Wild.  No  ;  I  met  no  Penelope  last  night. 

Mrs.  M'ild.  And  were  you  not  to  meet  her  ? — 
Speak,  mvdear. 

II  ild.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  alone  ;  my  head  aches. 

Mrs.  Wild.  No,  no,  'tis  my  head  that  aches — Did 
you  not  pass  the  night,  the  live-long  night,  in  wan- 
ton, stolen  embraces. 

Wild.  Refuse  me  if  I  did. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  did  not  lie  with  Mrs.  Penelope, 
my  kinswoman  ? 

Wild.  Cuckold  me,  if  I  did.     I  swear 

Mrs.  Wild.  Come,  come,  don't  swear — but  'twas 
no  fault  of  yours,  no  fault,  no  virtue — but  this  is  no 
time  to  expostulate  these  actions — in  brief,  know 
'twas  my  plot.  [Smiling. 

Wild.   What  plot? 

Mrs.  Wild.  Yes,  yes,  my  plot,  my  dear.  [Smiling. 

Wild.  My  plot,  my  dear!  what  do  you  smirk  and 
giggle  at  ? — Leave  your  idiot  tricks,  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  are  so  testy — butl  shall  please  yon. 

Wild.  Shall  you  ?   1  wish  you  would — 

Mrs.  Wild.  Thus  then — I  have  with  sorrow  long  ob- 
served which  way  your  warm  affection  moved,  and 
found  it  would  be  vain  with  open  power  to  opposeyouj 
I  therefore  worked  by  stratagem — I  got  the  secret  of 
your  meeting,  and  1  wrought  so  with  my  honest 
cousin  to  supply  her  wanton  place,  that  with  some 
shame,  at  last,  I  might  deceive  your  hard  heart  into 
kindness. 

Wild.  That,  that  again,  sweet  wife  ;  and  be  a  little 
Serious — Was  it  your  plot  to  excuse  your  cousin., 
And  be  the  bed  fellow? 

Mrs.  M  ild~.  'Twa.s  indeed,  my  dear. 

Wild.  'Twas  in  hell,  my  dear. 

Mrs*  Wild.  Bless  me  ! 
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Wild.  I  am  fitted,  fitted  with  a  pair  of  horns 
Of  my  own  making! 

Mrs.  Wild.  What,  do  you  take  it  thus? 
Should  you  not  rather  thauk,  and  think  upon 
That  providence,  that  would  not  have  you  lost 
In  such  a  forest  of  loose  thoughts.     Come,  be 
Yourself  again  ;  1  am  your  handmaid  still ; 
And  have  learn'd  so  much  piety  to  conceal 
Whatever  should  dishonour  you. 

mid.  It  buds 

It  buds  already ;  I  shall  turn  stark  mad- 
Horn  mad ! 

Mrs.  Wild.  W  hat  ails  you  ?    Are  you  vex'J 
Because  your  wantonness  has  thriv'd  so  well  ? 

Wild.  Well  with  a  vengeance  !  And  did  you  really 
contrive  the  plot  yourself? 

Mrs.  mid.   I  did. 

Wild.  You  He — I  contriv'd  some  part  of  it — and 
can  you  prove  all  this  to  be  true  ? 

Mrs.  Wild.  1  can  witness  those  tender  joys,  which, 
though  not  meant  for  me 

Wild.  Oh,  damn  your  description! 
I  am  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Wild.  You  seem  angry 1  did  expect  your 

thanks. 

Wild.  Yes,  I  do  thank  you,  thank  you  heartily  ; 
Most  infinitely  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Doth  this  merit 
No  other  payment  but  your  scorn  ?  Then  know, 
Bad  man,  'tis  in  my  power  to  be  reveng'd  j 
And  what  1  had  a  resolution 
Should  sleep  in  silent  darkness,  now  shall  look 
Day  in  the  face;  I'll  publish  to  the  world 
,   How  I  am  wrong'd,  and  with  what  stubbornness 
You  have  despis'd  the  cure  of  your  own  fame} 
Nor  shall  my  cousin  suffer  in  her  honour. 
I  stoop  as  low  as  earth  to  shew  my  duty ; 
But  too  much  trampled  on,  I  rise  to  tell 
The  world,  I  am  a  woman. 

Wild.  No,  no;  hark  you, 
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I  do  not  mock  yon.     I  am  taken  \vi;h 
The  conceit ;  what  a  fine  thing  1  have  made  myself  ? 
Ne'er  speak  on 't,  thy  device  shall  take;  I'll  love  thee, 
And  ki-s  thee  for't;  thou'st  paid  me  handsomely  : 
An  admirable  plot,  and  followed  cunningly. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Then  I'm  happy,  husband,  if  you're 
sincere. 

]=  Ud.  Oh,  very  sincere,  and  very  happy. 

AiYs.  II  ild,   In  earnest  of  that  sincerity, 
Vouchsafe  the  kiss  you  promised. 

Wild.  There — there.  [Kisses  her. 

I'll  see  thee  anon  again  ;  and  lie  with  thee 
To-night,  without  a  stratagem.  Penelope 
Expects  thee  ;  keep  all  close  :  dear  wife,  no  sentences. 

[Hurries  Mrs.  Wilding  off. 

I'm  Irick'd  and  trimm'd  at  my  own  charges  rarely  ! 

{Exit. 
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The  Street.    Enter  WILDING. 

Vt'ild.  I  am  justly  punish'd  now  for  all  my  tricks, 
And  pride  o'  th'  flesh  !   I  had  ambition 
To  make  men  cuckolds  ;  now  the  devil  has  paid  me, 
Paid  me  i'  th'  same  coin  ;  and  I'll  compare 
My  forehead  with  the  broadest  of  my  neighbours: 
But,  ere  it  spreads  too  monstrous,  1  imyst  have 
Some  plot  upon  this  Hazard.     He  supposes 
He  has  enjoy  Yi  Penelope,  and  my  trick's 
To  drive  the  opinion  home,  to  get  him  marry  her, 
And  make  her  satisfaction.     The  wench 
Has  oft  commended  him  ;  he  may  be  won  to't. 
1  never  meant  to  part  with  all  her  portion  : 
Perhaps  he'll  thank  me  for  the  moiety; 
And  this  dispos'd  on,  she's  conjur'd  to  silence. 
It  must  be  so. 

Enter  HAZARD. 

Haz.  Jack  Wilding,  how  is't,  man? 
How  goes  the  plow  at  home?  What  says  the  lady 
Quinever,  that  was  humbled  in  your  absence  ? 
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You  have  the  credit  with  her,  all  the  glory  : 
What  says  she,  Jack  !   Does  she  not  hide  her  eyes, 
And  blush,  and  cry,  you  are  a  fine  gantleiuan  1 
Turn  a  one  side,  or  drop  a  handkerchief, 
And  stoop,  and  take  occasion  to  leer 
And  laup;h  upon  thee? 

Wild.  Nothing  less:   I  know  not 
What  thou'st  done  to  her,  but  she's  very  sad 

Haz.  I'll  be  hanged  then. 

W  ild.  Thou  must  imagine, 
I  did  the  best  to  comfort  her. 

Haz.  She's  melancholy 
J7or  my  absence,  man  :  I'll  keep  her  company 
Again  to-night. 

Wild.  And  nothing  now  but  sighs,  and  cries  I  have 
Undone  her. 

Jlaz.  Ay,  ay,  the  old  cant — she's  a  fool. 

Wild.  To  be  plain, 

Although  she  has  no  thought  but  I  was  her  gallant, 
Yon  are  the  only  argument  of  her  sadness 

Haz.  How  can  that  be? 

Wild.  When  I  had  merrily 
Excns'd  what  had  been  done,  she  fetch 'd  a  sigh, 
And  with  some  tears  reveal'd  her  love  to  you; 
That  she  had  lov'd  you  long,  but  by  this  act 
Of  mine,  d'ye  mark  ?  she  was  become  unworthy 
To  hope  so  good  a  fortune  ;  I  cannot  tell, 
But  she  ii>  strangely  passionate. 

Haz.  Forme? 

Wild.  Ay,  for  you. 

Haz.  Why,  now  I  do  recollect  myself, 
She  has  sometimes  smil'd  upon  me. 

Wild.  Nay,  believe  it, 
She  is  taken  with  thee  above  all  the  world. 

Ilaz.  And  yet  she  was  content  you  should — — 
'Boveall  the  world. 

Wild.  But  'twas  your  better  fate 
To  be  the  man  ;  it  was  her  destiny 
Contrived  it  thus — Thou  art  a  gentleman, 
And  must  consider  the  poor  gentlewoman. 
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Haz.  What  wouldst  ha'  me  do? 

Wild.  Make  her  amends. 

Haz.  What  do  you  mean? 

Wild.  Marry  her. 

Haz.  Marry  a  strumpet ! 

Wild.  You  had  first  possession,  and  hadst  thou 
married  earlier,  thou  couldst  but  have  had  her  first; 
besides,  none  know  but  we  ourselves,  aiul  we,  for 
weighty  reasons,  must  be  secret. 

Haz.  Why,  ay,  that's  true;  but  then  for  weightier 
reasons,  T  must  not  marry  her 

Wild.  Come,  come,  thou  hast  a  tender  heart, 
Heav'n  knows  ;  she  may  be  desperate. 

Haz.  A  fair  riddance;  \ve  have  enough  o'  th' tribe; 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  furnish  her  expedition  with  a 
pair  of  my  own  garters. 

JFild.  i  know  thou  art  more  charitable  ;  she  may 
prove  a  happy  wife  ;  what  woman  but  has  frailty  ? 

Haz.  Let  her  make  the  best  on't ;  set  up  shop  i'  th* 
Strand  or  Westminster  ;  she  may  have  custom. 

}Yild.  She  has  a  portion  will  maintain  her  like  a 
gentlewoman,  and  your  wife. 

Haz.  Where  is't  ? 

Wild.  In  my  possession  ;  and  I  had  rather  thou 
Shouldst  have  it  than  another. 

Haz.  Thank  you  heartily. 
A  single  life  has  single  care  :  pray  keep  it. 

Wild.  Come,  thou  shall  know  1  love  thee— thou 

shalt  have 

More  by  thousands,  than  I  rcsolv'd 
To  part  with,  'cause  1  would  call  thee  cousin  too  ; 
Ten  thousand  pounds,  Will,  she  has  to  her  portion ! 
I  hnp'd  to  pnt  her  off  with  half  the  sum, 
That's    truth  : — some  younger  brother  would  have 

thank'd  me, 
And  given  me  my  quietus — Is't  a  match  ? 

Haz.  A  pretty  sum  !  Ten  thousand  pounds  will  make 
What's  crooked,  straight  again. 

Wild.  Th'art  in  the  right  ; 
Or  for  the  better  sound,  as  the  grammarians 
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Say,  I  will  call  it — fifty  hundred  pounds! 
By'rlady,  a  pretty  stock  ;  enough,  an'  need  be, 
To  buy  up  half  the  women  in  a  country. 

Haz.  Here's  my  hand  j  I'll  consider  on't  no  farther  $ 
I?  she  prepar'd  ? 

Wild.  Leave  that  to  me. 

Haz,  No  more. 

Wild.  I'll  instantly  about  it. 

Haz.  Will  you  confirm  this  before  witnesses? 

Wild.  Bring  a  hundred — bring  them  presently. 

Haz.   I'll  follow  you. 

Wild.  Now  I'm  a  little  easy — 
The  bitt'rest  pill,  when  gilded,  will  beswallow'cf. 

\Exlt  Wild. 

Haz.  Ha,  ha ! 

The  project  moves  better  than  I  expected  ; 
What  pains  he  takes  out  of  his  ignorance? 
En ter  B  A  P  N  A  c  L  E  . 

Earn.  Oh  !  sir,  1  am  glad  I  ha'  found  you. 

Haz.   I  was  not  lost. 

Barn.  My  nephew,  sirj  my  nephew. 

I  Fa-.   What  of  him? 

Barn.  He's  undone,"he's  undone!  you  have  un- 
done him. 

Haz.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Barn.  You  have  made  him,  sir,  so  valiant,  I  am  afraid 
He's  not  long  liv'd  !  he  quarrels  now  with  every  body  : 
And  roars,  and  domineers,  and  shakes  the  pent-houses. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  fear  he  will  be  kill'd  : 
Intake  a  little  privilege  myself, 
Because  1  threaten  to  disinherit  him; 
But  nobody  else  dares  talk  or  meddle  with  him. 
Is  there  no  way  to  take  him  down  again, 
And  make  him  coward  ! 

Ifa~.  There  are  ways  to  tame  him. 

Barn.  Now  I  wish  heartily  vou  had  beaten  him 
For  the  hundred  pounds. 

Haz.  That  m<\y  be  done  yet. 

Barn.  Is't  not   too  laic  ?    But   d'ye  think   'twill 
humble  him  ? 
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I  expect  every  minute  he's  abroad 

To  hear  he  has  kill'd  somebody,  or  receive  him 

Brought  home  with  h*lf  his  brains,  or  but  one  leg. 

Ilaz.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ! 

Barn.   I'll  pay  you  for't, 

If  you  will  beat  him  soundly,  sir,  and  leave  him 
But  as  you  found  him  ;  for  if  he  continue 
A  blade,  and  be  not  kill'd,  he  won't  escape 
The  gallows  long;  and  'tis  not  for  my  honour 
He  should  be  hang'd. 

Haz.  I  shall  deserve  as  much 
To  lay  this  mettle,  as  I  had  to  quicken  it. 

Rum.   Nay,  'tis  my  meaning  to  content  you,  sirj 
And  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  too, 
Jf  for  the  same  price  you  made  him  valiant, 
You  will  unblade  him  :  here's  the  money,  sir; 
As  weighty  gold  as  t'other:  'cause  you  should  not 
Lay  it  on  lightly  :  break  no  limb,  and  bruise  him 
Three  quarters  dead,  I  care  not :  he  may  live 
Many  a  fair  day  after  it. 

Haz.  You  shew 

An  uncle's  love  in  this ;  trust  me  to  cure 
His  valour. 

J3arn.  He's  here  ;  do  but  observe, 

Enter  Nephew. 
And  beat  him,  sir,  accordingly. 

Neph.  How  now,  uncle? 

Barn.  Thou  art  no  nephew  of  mine,  th'art  a  rascah 
I'll  be  at  no  more  charge  to  make  thee  a  gentleman  : 
Pay  for  your  dice  and  drinkings ;   1  shall  have 
The  surgeon's  bills  brought  shortly  home  tomej 
Be  troubled  to  bail  thee  from  the  sessions  ; 
And  afterwards  make  friends  to  the  recorder   . 
PoTa  reprieve  ;  yes — I  will  see  thee  hang'd  first. 

J\Teph.  And  be  at  the  charge  to  paint  the  galloivs 

too; 

If  I  have  a  mind,  the  waits  shall  play  before  me, 
And  I'll  be  hang'd  in  state,  three  stories  high,  uncle: 
JBut  first  I'll  cut  your  throat. 

22am.  Bless  me  !  defend  me. 

0 
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Enter  ACRELESS,  SELLAWAY,  and  LTTTLESTOCK. 

Acr.  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Sell.   Master  Barnacle  ! 

Barn.  There's  an  ungracious  bird  of  my  own  nestj 
Will  murder  me. 

Litl.  He  wo'not  sure  ? 

Haz.  Put  up, 

And  ask  your  uncle  presently  forgiveness  } 
Or  I  will  huff  thee. 

Neph.  Huff  me? — I  will  put  up 
At  thy  entreaty. 

Haz.  Gentlemen,  you  remember 
This  noble  gallant. 

Acr.  Cousin  of  yours,  I  take  it. 

Haz.  A  fine  cousin  !    He  lent  me  in  your  company 
A  box  o'  th'  ear. 

Neph.  No,  no,  I  gave  it, 
I  gave  it  freely  ;   keep  it,  never  think  on't ;   , 
I  can  make  bold  with  thee  another  time; 
Would  it  had  been  twenty. 

Haz.  One's  too  much  to  keep. 
I  am  a  gamester,  and  remember  always 
My  debts  of  honour — First,  the  principal — 

[Strikes  him. 
And  this  for  the  use —  \Strikes  him  again. 

Neph.   Use  !   Would  th'adst  given  it  my  uncle. 

Haz*  They  have  cost  him  already  two  hundred 

pounds 
And  upwards,  shotten  herring,  thing  of  noise! 

Neph.  Oh,  for  my  man  Dwindle, 
And  his  basket-hilt  now  !   my  uncle  shall  rue  this. 

Haz.  Dywn,  presently,  and  before  these  gentlemen., 
Desire  his  pardon. 

Neph.  How  !  desire  his  pardon  ? 

Haz.  Do  it,  I  say. 

Neph.  I  will  ask  his  pardon  :  I  beseech  you,  un- 
cle  

Haz.  And  swear. 

Neph.  And  do  swear 

Jlax,  To  be  obedient,  nevermore  to  quarrel- 
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Neph.  Why,  look  you,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  are 

persuaded, 

By  taking  this  so  patiently,  that  I  am 
Isot  over  valiant. 

Barn.  I  suspect  him  still. 

Neph.  Indeed  you  need  not,  uncle. 

Ha~.  If  ever  he  prove  rebellious,  in  act 
Or  language,  let  me  know  it. 

Neph.  Will  you  not  give 
Me  leave  to  roar  abroad,  a  little,  for  my  credit? 

Barn.  Never,  sirrah  ;  now  I'll  tame  you. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen;  command  me  for 
This  courtesy. 

Neph.  'Tis  possible  I  may 
With  less  noise  grow  more  valiant  hereafter  : 
'Till  then  I  am  in  all  your  debts. 

Barn.  Berul'd, 

And  be  my  nephew  again  ;  this  was  my  love, 
My  love,  dear  nephew. 

Neph.  If  your  love  consist 
Jn  kicking,  uncle,  let  me  love  you  again. 

Barn.  Be  si  lent,  sirrah. 

Neph.  I  am  dumb. 

Acr.  Then  his  uncle  paid  for't? 

Has.  Heartily,  heartily. 
Whither  are  you  going,  gentlemen  ? 

Acr.  As  you  shall  lead  us,  Hazard. 

Huz.  'Tis  lucky  then  ; 
Will  you  be  witnesses  to  a  desperate 
Bargain  I  mean  to  drive  within  this  hour? 
jSoless  than  battering  for  my  liberty. 

Sell.  The  devil  !   not  to  be  married,  sure  ? 

Has.  'Tis  even  so and  were  I  sure  that  this  my 

valiant  friend   \^Fo  Nephexv.J  would  not  be  angry  at 
jny  choice,  I'd  tell  you  who  was  the  maid  elect. 

Neph.  Choose  where  you  list ;  I'll  ne'er  be  angry 
more,  nor  woo  again  ;  I  have  had  of  both  my  quan- 
tum sujficit. 

Hat.  Her  name's  Penelope. 

G   3 
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Neph.  Take  her  and  welcome  ;  she'll  pay  you  in 
the  coin  you've  favour'd  me  with. 

Barn.  May  you  win  and  wear  her,  Mr.  Hazard  ; 
and  since  my  nephew  merits  not  the  maid,  I  wish 
you  and  her  happiness. 

Haz.  Thanks,  Mr.  Barnacle — I  will  away  to  Wild- 
ing's, and  prepare  for  your  reception — will  you  follow 
me? 

Lift.  We  will.  [Zu^Hazard. 

Barn.  What  say  you,  gentlemen?  shall  we  drink 
this  couple  in  a  glass  of  sack,  and  then  to  wish 'em  joy? 

Acr.   Agreed.  , 

Neph.  I'm  for  any  thing.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

WILDING'S  House.    Enter  Mrs.  WILDING  and 
PENELOPE. 

Pen.  Why,  you  would  not  have  me  encourage  this 
Hazard! 

Mrs.  Wild.  Indeed  but  I  would. 

Pen.  What  a  gamester !  a  profligate!  No,  no,  thanks 
to  youth,  good  spirits,  and  a  tolerable  person,  not  so 
desperate  as  that,  Mrs.  llilding. 

Mrs.  Wild.  His  gaining  is  accidental — A  younger 
brother,  and  bred  to  no  business,  naturally  leads  to 
the  dice  for  his  supplies.  I  know  he  is  tired  of  the 
company  he  has  kept;  his  honour  is  as  yet  unim- 
peached,  and  with  your  fortune  what  can  either  of 
you  want,  or  desire  farther? 

Pen.  Indeed,  I  dare  not  think  of  it.  And  yet, 
cousin,  yon  might  persuade  m<>  to  any  tiling.  I  have 
the  liigliest  opinion  of  you.  Give  me  a  little  time — 
prejudices  are  hard  to  conquer,  andyet  who  knows — . 
Bless  me!  he's  here. 

Enter  HAZARD. 
Mrs.  Wild.  Mr.  Hazard,  I  have  pleaded  hard  for 
you,  and  promised  much  for  you.  You  must  now  try 
the  cause  yourself. 

Haz.  I  am  indebted  to  you — all  things  succeed  be- 

*— > 

yond  your  thought — pray  give  me  a  little  opportunitr 
with  your  kinswoman. 
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Mrs.  Wild.   I  will  withdraw.  [Going. 

Pen.  Don't  go  without  me,  cousin;  you  know  lhave- 
business  intk  you. 

Mrs.  Wilci.   And  so  has  that  gentleman,  my  dear\ 

and  he  is  in  such  haste,  poor  man  !  he  can't  stay  : 

finish  with  him,  and  I'm  at  your  service.  [_Exit. 

Ha~.   I  know  not  how  to  woo  her—— 
Sweet  lady 

Pen.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Has.  Pray,  let  me  ask  you  a  question 
Jf  you  had  lost  your  way,  and  met  one, 
A  traveller  like  myself,  that  knew  the  coast 
O'  th'  country,  would  you  thank  him  to  direct  you? 

Pen.  That  common  manners  would  instruct. 

Haz.  J  think  so. 

Pen.  Hut  there  are  many  ways  to  the  wood. 

Haz.  And  which 

Would  you  desire  ;  the  nearest  path  and  safest, 
Or  that  which  leads  about? 

Pen.  Without  all  question, 
The  nearest  and  safest. 

Haz.  Can  you  love  then? 

Pen.  That  is  the  nearest  indeed.    If  you  are  upon 
that  road,  1  could  u'ish  you  would  go  a  little  about. 

Haz.  No,  no,  madam;  you  have  said,  and  L  must 
have  an  answer. 

Pen.    You  are  in  a  violent  hurry,  sure.     What  an- 
swer  -Mould you  have,  sir  ? 

Haz.  A  direct  one.     Can  you  love  ? 

Pen.  Pray  give  me  a  little  time. 

Haz.  Not  a  moment.   Can  you  love,  1  say  ? 

Pen.  J  were  a  devil  else. 

Haz.  And  can  you  love  a  man  ? 

Pen.  Bless  me  /  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 
What  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Haz.   Can  you  love  a  man  ? 

Pen.  A  man  !    what  else,  sir  ? 

//a?.   Y'are  so  far  on  your  way.  Now  love  but  me, 
Y'are  at  your  journey's  end  ;  what  say  you  to  me  ? 

Pen.  Nothing,  sir. 
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Haz.  That's  no  answer;  you  must  say  something. 
Pen.  /  wish  you'd  guess,  and  not.  compel  me/o  speak, 
^  Haz,  D'y'  hear,  lady  ? 
Setting  this  foolery  aside,  I  know 
You  cannot  choose  but  love  me, 
Pen.  Why? 

Haz.  I  have  been  told  so. 
Pen.  You  are  easy  of  belief; 
I  think  1  should  be  best  acquainted  with 
My  own  thoughts,  and  I  dare  not  be  so  desperate  ' 
To  conclude. 

7/a.:.  Come,   come;  y'are  a    dissembling   gentle- 
woman. 

I  know  your  heart;  you  have  lov'd  me  a  great  while. 
What  should  1  play  the  fool  for?    If  you  remember, 
I  urg'd  some  wild  discourse  in  the  behalf 
Of  Barnacle  ;  it  was  a  trial  of  thee; 
That  humour  made  me  love  thee;  and  since  that,  thy 

virtue. 

Pen.  Indeed,  sir  ? 
//a.;-.  Indeed,  sir!  why  I  have  been  contracted  to 

thee. 

Pen.  The  deuce  you  have  !   How  long  ? 
Haz.  This  half  hour;  know  thy  portion,  and  shall 

have  it. 

Pen.  Strange ! 

Haz.  Nay,  I'll  have  thee  too. 
Pen.  You  will?    Huw  can  I  help  myself? 
Haz.  You  cannot  help  it;  thy  kind  cousin  will  have 

it  so  : 

'Tis  his  own  plot,  to  make  thee  amends  ;  is't  not 
Good  mirth?  but  'tis  not  love  to  thee  or  me; 
But  to  have  me  possest  he  is  no  cuckold  : 
1  see  through  his  device,  thou  art  much  beholden  to 

him  : 

He  meant  to  have  put  thee  off  wiih  half  thy  portion  ; 
But   that,  as  things  have  happen'd,  we  must  keep 

secret. 

Say,  is't  a  match?   I  have  ten  thousand  pounds  too, 
"  Thank  the  dice:"  let's  put  our  stocks  together. 
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We  have  love  enough — happiness  must  follow. 

Pen.  Pray,  stop,  sir,  we're  at  our  journey's  end. 
My  guardian's  here. 


Wild.  So  close  !  I'm  glad  on't.  This  prepares  Will 

Hazard, 

And  my  young  cousin.     A  word,  Penelope. 
Jfa.r.  Now  will  he  make  all  sure. 
.  You  us'd  me  coarsely, 


But  1  have  forgot  it.     What  discourse  have  you 
With  this  gentleman  ? 

Pen.  Very  strange  discourse.  He  seems  to  be  a  suitor. 
Wild.  Entertain  him,  d'y'hear  j  you  may  do  worse  j 
BeruPd. 

'Twas  in  my  thought  to  move  it  ;  does  he  not 
Talk  strangely? 

Pen.  I  told  you  he  did. 

Wild.    Was  that  all? 

Pen.   What? 

Wild.  Nothing.     Let  me  counsel  you 
To  love  him  ;  call  him  husband. 

Pen.  I  resolve 

Kever  to  marry  without  your  consent,  since  I  ha  if 

got  my  own.  [Aside.]  [They  talk  apart. 

Enter  ACHELESS,  LITTLESTOCK,  and  SELLAWAY. 

Ha:.  Gentlemen,  welcome. 

Pen.  I  ('you  bestow  me,  sir,  I  will  be  confident 
I  am  not  lost  ;  I  must  confess  1  love  him. 

Wild.  No  more  then  j  lose  no  time.     Kind  gen? 

tlemen, 

Y'are  come  most  seasonably  to  be  the  witnesses 
Of  my  consent.     I  have  examin'd  both 
Your  hearts,  and  freely  give  theeheremy  kinswoman; 
No  sooner  shall  the  church  pronounce 
You  married,  but  challenge  what  is  her's. 

Ha,.  Ten  thousand  pounds. 

JTild.  1  do  confess  it  is  her  portion. 
You  sha'not  stay  to  talk.     Nay,  gentlemen, 
Prav  see  the  business  finish'd. 

ACT.  We'll  attend  him. 
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If  ild.  The  lawyer  with  his  papers  are  within  j 
•  I've  sign'd  and  seal'd  the  contract,  and  with  it 
Give  up  all  my  right  of  guardianship 
To  this  my  Friend.  [To  Haz. 

Ilaz.   Which  I  with  joy  accept  of 

Pen.   And  I  for  letter  and  for  worse. 

Ilaz.  Sweet  Penelope,  [Takes  Pen.'.?.  />/  nd. 

Be  you  the  witness.  [Exit  with  Pen. 

Wild.  So,  so,  this  will  confirm  him  in  the  opinion, 
Penelope  was  the  creature  be  enjoyed, 
And  keep  oti' all  suspicion  of  my  wife, 
Who  is  still  honest  in  the  imagination 
That  only  I  embrac'd  her  :  nil's  secure, 
And  my  brow's  smooth  again.     Who  can  deride  me, 
.But  1  m\=elf?  Hah!   that's  too  much  ;    I  know  it; 
And  spite  of  these  tricks,  am  a  Cornelius. 
Cannot  I  bribe  my  conscience  to  be  ignorant? 
Why  then  I  ha'  clone  nothing :  yes,  advanc'd 
The  man  that  grafted  shame  upon  my  forehead  : 
Vexation  !   parted  with  ten  thousand  pounds, 
And  am  no  less  a  cuckold  than  before  ! 
Was  I  predestin'd  to  this  shame  and  mockery  ? 
Where  were  rny  brains  ?  Yet  why  am  J  impatient  ? 
Unless  betray'd,  he  cannot  reach  the  knowledge  j 

And  then  no  matter yes,  I  am  curst  again, 

My  torment  multiplies  ;  Penelope 

Will  clear  herself,  and  then  that  ruins  all  1 

I  would  she  had  been  s trumpeted,    J  am  lost, 

And  must  be  desperate Kill  him?  No — my  wife. 

Not  so  good death  is  over  black  and  horrid  j 

And  I  am  grown  ridiculous  to  myself. 
1  must  do  something. 

Enter  BARNACLE  and  Nephew. 

Barn.  Master  Wilding,  welcome— 1  have  not  seen 
you  a  great  while. 

Wild.  Then  I  have  been  happy  a  great  while. 
Do  you  know  me  ? 

Barn.   Know  you  ? 

Wild.  They  say  I  am  much  alter'd  of  late. 

Barn.  There  is  some  alteration  in  your  foreheid. 
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Wild.  My  forehead! 

Barn.  'Tis  not  smooth  enough — you're  troubled— • 
Is  your  wife  within  ? 

Wild.  What  would  you  with  her? 

Barn.  I  know  the  matter  that's  a  brewing. 

Neph.  Ei  ego. 

Barn.  ^Tou  have  it  here,  Mr.  Wilding. 

[Pointing  to  his  head. 

Wild.  The  devil! Do  you  see  'em  ? 

Have  they  broke  the  surface  ? 

Barn.  I  mean  Mr.  Hazard's  business. 

Wild.  I  mean  that  too.  My  head's  a  torment  to  me. 

Neph.  What  would  you  give  now,  Mr.  Wilding,  to 
be  of  the  nation  without  heads? 

Wild.  Would  I  could  change'conditions  with  these 
fools  j  they  are  not  now  troubled  with  being  cuckolds. 
Enter  Mrs .  WILDING. 

Mrs.  IVild.  Gentlemen,  your  servant. 

Barn.   Joy,  joy  to  you,  Mrs.  Wilding. 

Wild.  Wife,  you  are  a  whore;  you  shall  know 
more  hereafter — I  must  go  live  in  the  forest. 

Mrs.  Wild.  And  1  i'  lh' common. 

Wild.  She'll  turn  prostitute  ! 

Enter  HAZARD,  PENELOPE,  ACRELF.SS,  £fc. 

Haz.  Your  leave,  gentlefolks;  who  wishes  usjoy  ? 

Barn.  Married? 

2 fa.?.  Fast  as  the  law  can  tie  us; 
The  priest  must  bless  the  knot. 

Acr.  We  are  witnesses. 

Haz.  Cousin,  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  lady,  now 
I  must  thank  you  for  this  among  the  rest.  Look  then 
with  an  eye  of  love  upon  me. 

Wild.  No  matter,  she'll  love  thee  afterwards.  An* 
she  do  not,  she  can  but  cuckold  thee  ;  there  be  more 
i'  th'  parish,  man. 

f>Iry.  Wild,  in  our  parish,  husband  ? 

Wild.  I'll  bedivorc'dnow. 
Wife,  you  are  a  whore. 

Ha~.  Ho,  there!   no  big  words  ;  come, 
We  must  tell  something  in  your  ear  :  be  merry  ; 
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You  are  no  cuckold,  make  no  noise.     I  know 
Thai's  it  offends  your  stomach, 

Wild.   Ha! 

IIa<..  I  touch'd  not  her,  nor  this,  with  one  rude 

action. 

We'll  talk  the  circumstance  another  time  : 
Your  wife  expected  you  ;   but  when  J  came, 
She  had  prepared  a  light, and  her  cousin  here, 
T'  have  made  you  blush,  and  chide  you  into  honesty  ; 
Seeing  their  chaste  simplicity,   1  was  won 
To  silence,  which  brought  on  my  better  fortune. 

Wild.  Can  this  be  real  ? 
Mrs.  Wild.   By  my  hopes  of  peace 
I'  th'  other  world,  you  have  no  injury  : 
My  plot  was  only  to  betray  you  to 
Love  and  repentance. 

Pen.  Be  Hot  troubled,  sir  ; 
1  am  a  witness  of  my  cousin's  truth  ; 
And  hope  you'll  make  all  prosper,  in  renewing 
Your  faith  to  her, 

Ha~.  Be  wise,  and  no  more  words  : 
Thou  hast  a  treasure  in  thy  wife  ;  make  much  of  her, 
For  any  act  of  mine,  she-is  as  chaste 
As  when  she  was  new-born.    Love,  love  her,  Jack. 

Wild.  I  am  asham'd  :   pray  give  me  all  forgiveness. 

1  see  my  follies Heaven  invites  me  gently 

To  thy  chaste  bed.  Be  thou  again  my  dearest  : 
Thy -virtue  shall  instruct  me.    Joy  to  all. 

Hay.  These  be  love's  miracles:  a  spring-tide  flow 
in  every  bosom. 
Barn.  May  ease,  health,  happiness  attend  you,  lady. 

Pen.  From  you,  sir,  'tis  a  double  compliment. 
Have  I  your  pardon,  sir,  for  my  refusal  of  the  honour 
of  your  nephew's  hand  ? 

Bam.  You  have. 

Neph.  And  mine  too,  lady,  with  thanks  to  the 
bargain. 

Wild.  To-day  I'll  feast  you  all ;  and,  wife,  he  this 
our  bridal  day  :  let  us  begin  new  joys  with  these  oujr 
happy  cousins. 
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Mrs.  Wild.  My  joys  are  at  their  full ;  and, 
Penelope,  my  heart  o'erflows  with  love,  delight,  and 
gratitude. 

Pen.  May  I  deserve  your  friendship,  and  folio vr 
your  example. 

Ha~.  Be  witness,  gentlemen,  that  wedded  here, 
wedded  for  ever,  I  no  more  shall  follow  that  fickle 
harlot  Fortune — I  renounce  my  follies  ;  fly  to  peace, 
content,  and  love, 

From  riot,  care,  intemperance,  and  vice, 

And  from  the  fountain  head  of  alt — the  dice. 

Sell.  The  sinner  preaches,  Wilding ;  but  his  lec- 
tures will  make  few  penitents. 

Wild.  I'm  sorry  for't 

I  own  myself  a  convert  to  these  truths, 
And  wish  that  you  had  felt  'em.    This  my  pilot, 
My  prudent  pilot,  steers  me  safe  thro'  storms, 
Thro'  rocks  and  quicksands,  to  a  happier  coast : 

The  syren's  voice  shall  charm  my  ear  no  more  ; 

With  joy  I  quit  ih-at  treac-'irous,  fatal  shore  ; 

Where  a  friend's  ruin  is  iy friends  enjoifd, 

And  every  virtue  is  ly  turns  destroy'd. 

^Exeunt  omnes «, 
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Written  Ijy  a  Friend,  and  Spoken  by  Mrs. "Wilding. 

]\1Y  conduct  now  will  every  mind  employ, 
And  all  my  friends,  I'm  sure,  icill  wishmejoy : 
'Tis  joy  indeed,  and  fairly  worth  the  cost, 
To've  gain'd  the  wand  ring  heart  I  once  had  lost. 
Hold,  says  the  prudish  dame,  icith  scornful  sneer , 
/  must,  sweet  madam,  stop  your  high  career ; 
Where  zt'fls  your  pride,  your  decency,  your  sense t 
To  ktep  your  husland  in  that  strange  suspense? 

For  mi]  part,  1  abominate  these  scenes 

A7o  ends  compensate  for  such  odious  means  : 

To  me,  I'm  sure — lut  'tis  not  fit  to  utter 

The  rcri:  though/  lias  put  me  in  aflutter  ! 

Odious,  says  Miss,  of  quick  and  forward  parts  ; 
Had  she  done  more,  she' driven  him  his  deserts: 
O,  had  the  wretch  lut  been  a  spark  of  mine, 
By  Jove,  1  should  have  paid  him  in  his  coin, 

Anofher  critic  ventures  to  declare, 
She  I'dnlis  that  cousin  Pen  has  gone  too  far  : 
Nay,  surely  she  has  p/ay'd  a  gcnroi/s  part  ; 
^4  fair  dissembler,  with  an  honest  heart. 
Would  ami  courtly  dame  in  such  a  case, 
Solicit,  get,  and  then  resign  the  place? 
&lie  knew,  good  girl,  my  husband's  reformation, 
Was  (what  you'll  scarce  believe)  my  only  passion  : 
And  when  your  scheme  is  good,  and  smart,  and  clever^ 
Cousins  have  leen  convenient  persons  ever. 
With  all  your  wisdom,  madam,  erics  a  irL1, 
Had  Pen  leen  false,  you  had  leen  fair  hi  bit : 
'Twos  dangerous,  sure,  to  tempt  her  youth  with  sin '9 
The  l.nowing  ones  are  often  taken  in. 
The  truh]  good  ne'er  heat  iviih  indignation 
A  natural,  unaffected,  generous  passion  ; 
But  irilh  an  open,  tiieru/  praise,  commend 
Those  means  which  g&rf  d  the  honourable  end. 

Ye  I canteous,  happy  fair,   n:ho  Inmv  to  llesst 
Warm'd  ly  a  mutual  flame,  this  truth  confess  : 
Trial  should  we.  every  various  pleasure  prove, 
There's  ;ivihi:ig  like  the  heart  of  him  ice  love. 

Fr-.r-.tcd  hv   M'IJot-..,ld  n-.cl    Son, 
H.  (ii  ter.  Arbour  t-ourt. 
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CRITIQUE 

ON 

THE    WONDER. 

THE  ingenious  writer  of  this  comedy  has  struck 
upon  the  happy  expedient  of  finding  out  a  very  ho- 
nourable and  worthy  motive  for  her  heroine's  conduct 
throughout  every  incident  of  the  drama,  which  at  the 
same  time  involves  that  heroine  in  very  serious  em- 
barrasments,  and  naturally  exposes  her  to  the  well- 
founded  suspicions  of  her  too  susceptible  lover. 

Whilst  she  was  paying  a  compliment  to  her  own 
sex  in  the  play,  she  need  not  have  insinuated  a  satire 
in  the  title;  but  might  have  given  it  the  name  of 
The  Point  of  Honour ,  or  any  other  that  to  her  fancy 
seemed  more  apposite. 

Faithful  to  her  word,  Violante  upon  principle  en- 
dures the  keenest  reproaches,  and  even  insults,  from 
Don  Felix,  though  she  has  confutation  always  in  her 
power,  and  is  under  the  strongest  provocations  to  re- 
sort to  it.  A  more  interesting  situation  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  nor  scenes  more  ingeniously  devised  to 
display  the  persevering  fidelity  of  Violante,  the  im- 
passioned character  of  Felix,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
contrived  to  furnish  such  apologies  for  his  jealousy, 
as  serve  to  keep  the  audience  in  perfect  good-humour 
tvith  him.  Dramatic  authors,  in  general,  do  not  study 
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to  make  their  jealous  characters  amiable,  but  consign 
them  to  detestation,  by  giving  them  no  one  good  rea- 
son for  their  capricious  suspicions,  setting  them  forth 
in  tragedy  as  tyrants  and  assassins,  and  in  comedy  as 
buffoons  or  dupes.  The  jealous  lover  in  this  play* 
on  the  contrary,  recommends  himself  by  the  gallantry 
of  his  passion  for  Violante,  and  keeps  hold  of  our 
hearts  in  spite  of  all  the  extravagancies  he  gives  way 
to  in  his  interviews  with  the  mysterious  object  of 
his  fond  attachment. 

I  shall  forbear  to  dilate  upon  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters, as  the  merit  of  the  piece  is  shared,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  between  the  principals  above  men- 
tioned.    Isabella   is   not  over-delicate  ;  Colonel  Bri- 
ton very  much  at   his  ease ;  Lissardo,  and  the  two 
waiting-women,  quite  pert  enough  for  their  situations ; 
Gibby  is  entertaining  ;  and  of  the  Fathers  1  have  no- 
thing good  to  report.     I  should,  however,  be  loth  to 
dismiss  this  pleasing  comedy  with  any  expression, 
that   might  seem  to  derogate  from    its    merit :  few 
plays  of  its  date  have  been  so  frequently  before  the 
public ;  and  very  few,  I  believe,  who  have  been  present 
at  its  representation,  ever  departed  from  the  theatre 
dissatisfied  with  the  writer  of  it, 
C 


PROLOGUE. 

OUR  Author  fears  the  critics  of  the  stage, 

Who,  like  barbarians,  spare  nor  sex  nor  age ; 

She  trembles  at  those  censors  in  the  pit, 

Who  think  good-nature  shews  a  want  of  wit. 

Such  malice,  Oh  !  what  Muse  can  undergo  it  ? 

To  save  themselves,  they  always  damn  the  'poet. 

Our  Author  fiies  from  such  a  partial  jury , 

As  wary  lovers  from  the  nymphs  of  Drury  ; 

To  the  few  candid  judges,  for  a  smile 

She  humbly  sues,  to  recompense  her  toil; 

To  the  bright  circle  of  the  fair  she  next 
Commits  her  cause,  with  anxious  doubts  perplext. 
Where  can  she  with  such  hopes  nf favour  kneel, 
As  to  those  judges  who  her  frailties  feel? 
A  few  mistakes  her  sex  may  well  excuse , 
And  such  a  plea  no  woman  should  refuse : 
If  she  succeeds,  a  woman  gains  applause-, 
What  female  but  must  favour  such  a  cause? 

Her  faults whatever  they  are e'en  pass  'em  "by, 

And,  only  on  her  beauties  fix  your  eye. 
In  plays,  like  vessels  floating  on  the  sea. 
There's  none  so  wise  to  know  their  destiny : 
In  this,  however,  the  pilot's  skill  appears, 
While  by  the  stars  his  constant  course  he  steers: 
Rightly  our  Author  does  her  judgment  shew , 
That  for  her  safety  she  relies  on  you. 
Your  approbation,  Fair  Ones  !  cannot  but  move 
Those  stubborn  hearts  which  first  you  taught  to  love. 
The  men  must  all  applaud  this  play  of  ours, 
For  who  dare  see  with  other  eyes  than  yours? 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS, 

Men. 

Don  LOPEZ,  a  Grandee  y/Tortugal. 

Don  FELIX,  his  Son,  in  love  with  Violante. 

FREDERICK,  a  Merchant. 

Don  PEDRO,  Father  to  Violante. 

Colonel  BRITON,  a  Scotsman. 

GIBBY,  his  Footman. 

LISSARDO,  Footman  to  Felix. 

Women. 

Donna  VIOLANTE,  designed  for  a  Nun  by  her 

Father,  in  love  with  Felix. 
Donna  ISABELLA,  Sister  to  Felix. 
INIS,  her  Maid. 
FLORA,  Maid  to  Donna  Violante. 

Alguazil,  Attendants,  Servants,  &*c. 
Scene,  LISBON- 


THE  WONDER. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street.    Enter  Don  LOPEZ,  meeting  FREDERICK. 

Frederick.  MY  lord,  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  How  d'ye,  Frederick  ? 

Fred.  At  your  lordship's  service.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  look  so  well,  my  lord.  1  hope  Antonio's  out  of 
danger? 

Lop.  Quite  contrary  ;  his  fever  increases,  they  tell 
me;  and  the  surgeons  are  of  opinion  his  wound  is 
mortal. 

Fred.  Your  son,  Don  Felix,  is  safe,  I  hope. 

Lop.  I  hope  so  too  j  but  they  offer  large  rewards 
to  apprehend  him. 

Fred.  When  heard  your  lordship  from  him  ? 

Lop.  Not  since  he  went:  J  forbad  him  writing 
till  the  public  news  gave  him  an  account  of  Antonio's 
health.  Letters  might  be  intercepted,  and  the  place 
of  his  abode  discovered. 

**  Fred.  Your  caution  was  good,  my  lofd.  Tho'  I 
"  am  impatient  to  hear  from  Felix,  yet  his  safety  is 
"  my  chief  concern.  Fortune  has  maliciously  struck 
"  a  bar  between  us  in  the  affairs  of  life,  but  she  has 
*'  done  me  the  honour  to  unite  our  souls. 

"  Lop.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  friendship  be- 
tf  tween  my  son  and  you  :  I  have  heard  him  com- 
"  mend  your  morals,  and  lament  your  want  of  noble 
««  birth. 

"  Fred.  That's  nature's  fault,  my  lord.  It  is  some 
"  comfort  not  to  owe  one's  misfortunes  to  one's  self; 
"  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  want  of  nobls 
"  birth. 

"  Lop.  'Tis  a  pity  indeed  such  excellent  parts  a? 
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"  you  are  master  of,  should  be  eclipsed  by  mean  ex- 
"  traction. 

"  Fred.  Such  commendation  would  mal<e  me  vain, 
"  my  lord,  did  you  not  cast  in  the  allay  of  my  ex- 
"  traction. 

"  Lop.  There's  no  condition  of  life  without  its 
"  cares,  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  man  to  wear  'em 

as  easy  as  he  can  :  this  unfortunate  duel  of  my  son's 

does  not  pass  without  impression  ;  but  since  it  is 
"  past  prevention,  all  my  concern  is  now  how  he  may 
"  escape  the  punishment."  If  Antonio  dies,  Felix 
shall  for  England.  You  have  been  there;  what  sort 
of  people  are  the  English  ? 

.Fred.  My  lord,  the  English  are  by  nature,  what  the 
ancient  Romans  were  by  discipline,  courageous,  hold, 
hardy,  and  in  love  with  liberty.  Liberty  is  the  idol 
of  the  English,  under  whose  banner  all  the  nation 
lists  :  give  but  the  word  for  liberty,  and  straight  more 
armed  legions  would  appear,  than  France  and  Philip 
keep  in  constant  pay. 

Lop.  I  like  their  principles:  who  does  not  wish 
for  freedom  in  all  degrees  of  life?  though  common 
prudence  sometimes  makes  us  act  against  it,  as  I  am 
now  obliged  to  do  ;  for  I  intend  to  marry  my  daughter 
to  Don  Guzman,  whom  I  expect  from  Holland  every 
day,  whither  he  went  to  take  possession  of  a  large 
estate  left  him  by  his  uncle. 

Fred.  You  will  not  surely  sacrifice  the  lovely  Isa- 
bella to  age,  avarice,  and  a  fool;  pardon  the  expres- 
sion, my  lord,  but  my  concern  for  your  beauteous 
daughter,  transports  me  beyond  that  good  manners 
which  I  ought  to  pay  your  lordship's  presence. 

Lop.  I  cann't  deny  the  justness  of  the  character, 
Frederick  ;  but  you  are  not  insensible  what  I  have 
muttered  by  these  wars  ;  and  he  has  two  things  which 
render  him  very  agreeable  to  me  for  a  son-in-law,  he 
is  rich  and  well  born  :  as  for  his  being  a  fool,  1  don't 
conceive  how  that  can  be  any  blot  in  a  husband,  who 
is  already  possessed  of  a  good  estate.  —  A  poor  fool 
indeed  is  a  very  scandalous  thing,  and  so  are  your 
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poor  wits  in  my  opinion,  who  have  nothing  to  be  vain 
of  but  the  insi'de  of  their  skulls.  Now  for  Don^Guz- 
man,  I  know  I  can  rule  him  as  I  think  fit.  This  is 
noting  the  politic  part,  Frederick,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  np  the  port  of  this  lite. 

Fred.  But  have  you  no  consideration  for  your 
daughter's  welfare,  my  lord? 

Lt>p.  Is  a  husband  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  a 
year  no  consideration?  Now  1  think  it  a  very  good 
consideration. 

Fred.  One  way,  my  lord.  But  what  will  the  world 
say  of  such  a  match  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  value  not  the  world  a  button. 
Fred.  I  cannot  think  your  daughter  can  have  any 
inclination  for  such  a  husband. 

Lop.  There,  L  believe,  you  are  pretty  much  in  the 
right,  though  it  is  a  secret  which  1  never  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  inquire  into,  nor  1  believe  ever  shall. — In- 
clination, quotha!  Parents  would  have  a  fine  time 
on't  if  they  consulted  their  children's  inclinations  ! 
"  I'll  venture  you  a  wager,  that  in  all  the  garrison. 
"  towns  in  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  late  war, 
"  there  was  not  three  women  who  have  not  had  an, 
"  inclination  for  every  officer  in  the  whole  army  ;  does 
"  it  therefore  follow  that  their  fathers  ought  to  ptmj!> 
"  for  them?"  No,  no,  sir,  it  is  not  a  father's  business 
to  follow  his  children's  inclinations  till  he  makes  him- 
self a  beggar. 

Fred.   Hut  this  is  pf  another  nature,  my  lord. 
Lop.  Look  ye,    sir,     1    resolve    she   shall     marry 
Don   Guzman -the  moment  he  arrives.      Though   i 
could  not  govern  my  ^on,  I    will    my  daughter,   I 
assure  you. 

Fred.  This  match,  mv  lord,  is  more  preposterous 
than  that  which  you  proposed  to  your  sou.  from 
whence  arose  this  fatal  quarrel. — Don  Antonio's  sis- 
ter, Elvira,  wanted  beauty  only,  out  Guzman  every 
thing,  but 

Lop.  Money— and  that  will  purchase  e\ery  thing; 
andsoaiieu,  [Etit. 
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Fred.  Monstrous!  these  are  the  resolutions  which 
destroy  the  comforts  of  matrimony.—  He  is  rich  and 
well-born  ;  powerful  arguments  indeed  !  could  I  but 
add  them  to  the  friendship  of  Don  Felix  what  might 
I  not  hope?  But  a  merchant  and  a  grandee  of  Spain 
are  inconsistent  names. — Lissardo !  from  whence 
came  you  ? 

Enter  LISSARDO  in  ariding-halit. 

Liss.  That  letter  will  inform  you,  sir. 

Fred.  I  hope  your  master's  safe. 

Liss.  I  left  him  so;  1  have  another  to  deliver  which 
requires  haste. — Your  most  humble  servant,  sir. 

[Bowing. 

Fred.  ToViolante,  I  suppose. 

Liss.  The  same.  [Exit. 

Fred.  [Reads.']  '  Dear  Frederick  !  the  two  chief 
'  blessings  of  this  life,  are  a  friend  and  a  mistress  ; 

*  to  be  debarred  the  sight  of  those,  is  not  to  live,     i 
f  hear  nothing  of  Antonio's  death,  and  therefore  re- 

*  solve  to  venture  to  thy  house  this  evening,  impatient 
'  to  see  Violante,  and  embrace  my  friend.     Your's, 

'  FELIX/ 

Pray  Heaven  he  comes  undiscovered. — Ha  !  Colonel 
Briton ! 

Enter  Colonel  BRITON  in  a  riding-halit. 

Col.  Frederick,  I  rejoice  to  see  thee. 

Fred.  What  brought  you  tq  Lisbon,  colonel  ? 

Col.  La  fortune  de  la  guerre ,  as  the  French  say.  1 
have  commanded  these  three  last  years  in  Spain,  but 
my  country  has  thought  fit  to  stike  up  a  peace,  and 
giveusgood  Protestants  leave  to  hope  for  Christian  bu- 
rial ;  so  1  resolved  to  take  Lisbon  in  my  way  home. 

Fred.  If  you  are  not  provided  of  a  lodging,  colonel, 
pray  command  my  house  while  you  stay. 

Col.  If  I  were  sure  1  should  not  be  troublesome  I 
would  accept  your  offer,  Frederick. 

Fred.  So  far  from  trouble,  colonel,  I  shall  take  it  as 
a  particular  favour.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Col.  My  footman;  this  is  our  country  dress,  you 
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must  know,  which  for  the  honour  of  Scotland  I  make 
all  my  servants  wear. 

Enter  GIBBY  in  a  Highland  dress. 

Gil.  What  mun  1  de  with  the  horses,  and  like  yer 
honour  ?  They  will  tack  cald  gin  they  stand  in  the 
causeway. 

Fred.  Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  them.  What,  hoa! 
Vasquez  1 

Enter  VASQUEZ. 

Pat  those  horses  which  that  honest  fellow  will  shew 
you  into  my  stable,  do  you  hear,  and  feed  them 
well. 

Vas.  Yes,  sir.  —  Sir,  by  my  master's  orders,  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obsequious  humble  servant.  Be  pleased 
to  lead  the  way. 

Gib.  'Sbleed!  gang  your  gate,  sir,  and  I  sail  follow 
ye.  Isetee  hungry  to  feed  on  compliments.  [£a-f/. 

Fred.  Ha,  ha  !  a  comical  fellow.  —  Well,  how  da 
you  like  our  country,  colonel? 

Col.  Why  faith,  Frederick,  a  man  might  pass  his 
time  agreeably  enough  within  side  of  a  nunnery;  but 
to  behold  such  troops  of  soft,  plump,  tender,  melting, 
wishing,  nay,  willing  girts  too,  thro'  a  damn'd  grate, 
gives  us  Britons  strong  temptations  to  plunder.  Ah, 
Frederick!  your  priests  are  wicked  rogues  :  they  im- 
mure beauty  for  their  own  proper  use,  and  shew  it 
only  to  the  laiety  to  create  desires  and  inflame  ac- 
count, that  they  may  purchase  pardons  at  a  dearer 
rate. 

Fred.  I  own  wenching  i»  something  more  difficult 
here  than  in  England,  where  vvomens'  liberties  are 
subservient  to  their  inclinations,  and  husbands  seem 
of  no  efl'ect  but  to  take  care  of  the  children  which 
their  wives  provide. 

Col.  And  does  restraint  get  the  better  of  inclina- 
tion with  your  notnen  here?  No,  I'll  be  sworn  not 
even  in  fourscore.  Don't  I  know  the  constitution  of 
the  Spanish  ladies  ? 

Fred.  And  of  all  the  \adies  where  you  come,  colo- 
nel ;  you  were  ever  a  man  of  gallantry. 
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Col.  Ah,  Frederick  !  the  kirk  half  starves  us  Scots- 
men. We  are  kept  so  sharp  at  home  that  v.-e  feed 
like  cannibals  abroad.  Hark  ye,  hast  thou  never  a 
pretty  acquaintance  now  that  thou  wouldst  consign 
over  to  a  friend  for  half  an  hour,  ha  ? 

Fred.  Faith,  colonel,  1  am  the  worst  pimp  inChris- 
tendom  ;  you  had  better  trust  to  your  own  luck  :  the 
\vomen  will  soon  find  you  out,  I  warrant  you. 

CoL  Ay,  but  it  is  dangerous  foraging  in  an  enemy's 
country;  and  since  1  have  some  hopes  of  seeing  my 
own  again,  I  had  rather  purchase  my  pleasure  than 
run  the  hazard  of  a  stiletto  in  my  guts.  "  Egad,  I 
*'  think  I  must  e'en  marry,  and  sacrifice  my  body 
"  for  the  good  of  my  soul."  Wilt  thou  recommend 
me  to  a  wife  then,  one  that  is  willing  to  exchange  her 
moidores  for  English  liberty  ?  ha,  friend  ? 
^  Fred.  She  must  be  very  handsome,  1  suppose. 

CoL  The  handsomer  the  better but  be  sure  she 

has  a  nose. 

Fred.  Ay,  ay,  and  some  gold. 

CoL  Oh,  very  much  gold  :  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
swallow  the  matrimonial  pill  if  it  be  not  well  gilded. 

Fred.  Puh  !  beauty  will  make  it  slide  down  nimbly. 

CoL  At  first  perhaps  it  may ;  but  the  second  or 
third  dose  will  choke  me. — I  confess,  Frederick,  wo- 
men are  the  prettiest  playthings  in  nature;  but  gold, 
substantial  gold,  gives  'em  the  air,  the  mien,  the 
shape,  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  a  goddess. 

Fred.  And  has  not  gold  the  same  divinity  in  their 
eyes,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Too  often — "  Money  is  the  very  god  of  mar- 
"  riage;  the  poets  dress  him  in  a  saffron  robe,  by 
"  which  they  figure  out  the  golden  deity,  and  his 
"  lighted  torch  blazons  those  mighty  charms  which 
"  encourage  us  to  list  under  his  banner." 

JVone  marry  now  for  love,  no,  that's  a  jest  : 
The  self -same  bargain  serves  for  ivife  and  bea.*/. 

Fred.  You  are  always  gay,  colonel.  Come,  shall 
\ve  take  a  refreshing  glass  at  my  house,  and  consider 
what  has  been  said? 
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Col.  I  have  two  or  three  compliments  to  discharge 
for  some  friends,  and  then  I  shall  wait  on  you  with 
pleasure.  Where  do  you  live? 

Fred.  At  yon'  corner  house  with  green  rails. 

Col.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  1  will  endeavour 
to  kiss  your  hand.  Adieu.  *  [Exit. 

Fred.  I  shall  expect  von  with  impatience.     \Exil. 

SCENE  II. 

A  room  in  Don  LOPEZ'S  House.  Enter  ISABELLA  and 
INIS  her  Maid. 

Jnis.  For  goodness  sake,  madam,  where  are  you 
going  in  this  pet. 

Isab.  Any  whereto  avoid  matrimony.  The  thoughts 
of  a  husband  is  as  terrible  to  me  as  the  sight  of  a  hob- 
goblin. 

Inis.  Ay,  of  an  old  husband:  but  if  you  may 
choose  for  yourself,  I  fancy  matrimony  would  be  no 
such  frightful  thing  to  you. 

Isab.  You  are  pretty  much  in  the  right,  Inis:  but 
to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  an  idiot,  "  a  sneaking, 
"  snivelling,  drivelling,  avaricious  fool!"  who  has 
neither  person  to  please  the  eye,  sense  to  charm  the 
ear,  no»  generosity  to  supply  those  defects.  Ah, 
Inis!  what  pleasant  lives  women  lead  in  England, 
where  duty  wears  no  fetter  but  inclination  !  The  cus- 
tom of  our  country  enslaves  us  from  our  very  cradles, 
first  to  our  parents,  next  to  our  husbands;  and  when 
Heaven  is  so  kind  to  rid  us  of  both  these,  our  bro- 
thers still  usurp  authority,  and  expect  a  blind  obe- 
dience from  us  ;  so  that  maids,  wives,  and  widows, 
we  are  little  better  than  slaves  to  the  tyrant,  man. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  their  power,  1  resolve  to  cast  my- 
self into  a  monastery. 

Jnis.  That  is,  you'll  cut  your  own  throat  to  avoid 
another's  doing  it  for  you.  Ah,  madam,  those  eyes 
tell  me  you  have  no  nun's  flesh  about  you.  A  mo- 
nastery, quotha  ! — where  you'll  wish  yourself  into  the 
green-sickness  in  a  month. 

Jsal,  What  care  1  ?  there  will  be  no  man  to  plague 
me. 

B  3 
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Jnis.  No;  nor  what's  much  worse,  to  please  you 
neither — Odslife,  madam,  you  are  the  first  woman 
that  ever  despaired  in  a  Christian  country— —  Were  I 
in  your  place 

hah.  Why,  what  would  your  wisdom  do  if  you 
\vere  ? 

IHIK.  I'd  embark  with  the  first  fair  wind  with  all 
my  jewels,  and  seek  my  fortune  on  t'other  side  the 
water :  no  shor;j  can  treat  you  worse  than  your  own. 
There's  ne'er  a  father  in  Christendom  should  make 
me  marrv  any  man  against  my  will. 

tsab.  J  am  too  great  a  coward  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice. 1  must  contrive  some  way  to  avoid  Don  Guz- 
nian,  and  yet  stay  in  my  own  counlrv. 

Enter  Don  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  Must  you  so,  mistress  ?  hut  I  shall  take  care 
to  prevent  }ou.  \ Aside. ^ — Isabella,  whither  are  you 
going,  my  child ? 

Jsab.  "  Ha!   my  father!" — To  church,  sir. 

Jnis.  The  old  rogue  has  certainly  overheard  her. 

\_Aside. 

Lop.  Your  devotion  must  needs  be  very  strong,  or 
your  memory  very  weak,  my  dear.  Why,  vespers 
are  '»ver  for  this  night.  Come,  come,  you  shall  have 
a  belter  errand  to  church  than  to  say  your  prayers 
there.  Don  Guzman  is  arrived  in  the  river,  and  I 
expect  him  ashore  to-morrow. 

Jsab.    Ha!  to-morrow! 

J.op.  He  writes  me  word  that  his  estate  in  Holland 
is  v. orth  twelve  thousand  crowns  a- year,  which,  to_- 
gether  vsiih  what  he  had  before,  will  make  thee  the 
happiest  wife  in  Lisbon. 

Jsab.  And  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the  world. 
• — Oh.  sir,  if  I  have  any  power  in  \our  heart,  if  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  be  not  quite  extinct,  hear  me 
with  pitien.ce. 

Lop.  No  objection  against  the  marriage,  and  I  will 
hear  \\hatsoever  thou  hast  to  say. 

Jsab.  That's  torturing  me  on  the  rack,   and  for- 
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bidding  me  to  groan.      Upon  my   knees  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  flesh  ami  blood.  [Kneels. 

Lop.  I  grant  it  ;  thou  shalt  have  an  armful  of 
flesh  and  blood  to-morrow.  Flesh  and  blood,  quotha! 
Heaven  forbid  1  should  deny  thee  flesh  and  blood,  my 
girl. 

Jnis.  Here's  an  old  clog  far  you.  [Aside. 

Jsab.  Do  not  mistake,  sir.  The  fatal  stroke  which 
separates  soul  and  body  is  not  more  terrible  to  the 
thoughts  of  sinners,  than  the  name  of  Guzman  to  my 
ear. 

Lop.  Puh,  puh  !  you  lie,  you  lie. 

Isul.  My  frighted  heart  beats  hard  against  my 
breast,  as  if  it  sought  a  passage  to  your  feet,  to  beg 
you'd  change  your  purpose. 

Lop.  A  very  pretty  speech,  this;  if  it  were  turned 
into  blank  verse,  it  would  serve  for  a  tragedy.  Why 
thou  hast  more  wit  than  I  thought  thou  boost,  child. 
J  fancy  this  was  all  extempore  ;  1  don't  believe  thou 
didst  ever  think  one  word  on't  before. 

Inis.  Yes,  but  she  has  my  lord  ;  for  I  have  heard 
her  saV  the  same  things  a  thousand  times. 

Lop  How,  how — What,  do  you  top  vour  second- 
hand jests  upon  your  father,  hussy,  who  knows  better 
what's  good  for  you  than  you  do  yourself?  Remem- 
ber'tis  your  duty  to  obev. 

Jsab.  [Rising. ~\  I  never  disobeyed  before,  and  I 
wish  I  had  not  reason  now  ;  but  nature  hath  got  the 
better  of  my  duty,  and  makes  me  loathe  the  harsh 
command^  you  lay. 

Lop.   Ha,  ha!  very  fine  !   ha,  ba  ! 

Jsab.  Death  itself  would  be  more  welcome. 

Lop    Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Isab.  I  am  your  daughter,  my  lord,  and  can  boast 
as  strong  a  resolution  as  yourself,  I'll  die  before  I'll 
marr\  Guzman. 

Lop  Say  you  so  ?  I'll  try  that  presently.  [Draws.'] 
Here,  let  me  see  with  what  dexterity  you  can  breathe 
a  vein  now.  [Offers  her  his  sword.Ythe  point  is  pretty- 
sharp — 'twill  do  your  business,  L  warrant  you. 
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Inis.  Bless  me,  sir!  What  do  you  mean,  to  put  a 
sword  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  woman?. 

Lop.  Desperate!  ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  see  how  despe- 
rate she  is.  What,  art  thou  frighted,  little  Bell  ?  ha  I 

Isab.   I  confess  I  am  startled  at  your  morals,  sir. 

Lop.  Ay,  ay,  child,  tbou  hadst  better  take  the 
man  ;  he'll  hurt  thee  the  least  of  the  two. 

Isab.  I  shall  take  neither,  sir:  Death  has  many 
doors  ;  and  when  I  can  live  no  longer  with  pleasure, 
1  shall  find  out  one  to  let  him  in  at  without  your  aid. 

Lop.  Say'st    thou  so,   my  dear  Bell  ?      Ods,    I'm 
afraid  thou  art   a  little  lunatic,  Bell.     I  must  take 
care  of  thee,  child.  [Takes  hold  of  her,  and  pulls  out  of 
his  pocket  a  key.]  1  shall  make  bold  to  secure  thee,  my 
dear;  I'll  see  if  locks  and    bars  can    keep    thee   till 
Gnzman  come.     Go,  get  into  your  chamber  : 
There  I'll  your  boas  fed  resolution  try, 
And  see  -who'll  get  the  letter,  you  or  I. 

[Pushes  her  in,  and  locks  the  door. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Don  PEDRO'S  House.  Enter  Donna  ViO- 

LANTK  reading  a  Lettert  and  FLO*  A  following. 

Flora.  WHAT,  must  that  letter  be  read  again  ? 

Vio.  Yes,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again,  a  thou- 
sand times  again  ;  a  letter  from  a  faithful  lover  can 
ne'er  be  read  too  often;  it  speaks  such  kind,  such 
soft,  such  tender  things [Kisses  it. 

Flo.   But  always  the  same  language. 

1/io.  It  does  not  charm  the  less  for  that. 

Flo.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  charms  that  does  not 
change :  and  any  composition  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters,  after  the  first  essay,  from  the  same 
hand,  must  be  dull,  except  a  bank-note  or  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

Vio.  Thy  taste  is  my  aversion. — [Reads.'] — *  My 

*  all  that's  charming,  since  life's  not  life,  exil'd  from 
'  thee,  this  night  shall  bring  me  to  thy  arms.     Fre- 

*  derick  and  thee  are  all  I  trust,    These  six  weeks'  ab« 
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'  sence  has  been  in  love's  account  six  hundred  years. 

*  When   it  is  dark,  expect  the  wonted  signal  at  thy 

*  window  ;  till  when,  adieu,     Thine,  more  than  his 

*  own,  FKLIX.' 
Flo.  Who  would  not  have  said  as  much  to  a  lady  of 

her  beauty,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds? Were 

I  a  man,  methinks,  1  could  have  said  a  hundred  finer 
things. 

Vio.    What  would  you  have  said? 
Flo.  I  would  have  compared  your  eyes  to  the  stars, 
your  teeth  to  ivory,  your  lips  to  coral,  your  neck  to 
alabaster,  your  shape  to 

Vio.  No  more  of  your  bombast;  truth  is  the  best 
eloquence  in  a  lover.-  -What  proof  remains  un- 
given  of  his  love?  When  his  father  threatened  to  dis- 
inherit him  for  refusing  Don  Antonio's  sister,  from 
whence  sprung  this  unhappy  quarrel,  did  it  shake  his 
love  for  rue?  and  now,  though  strict  enquiry  runs 
through  every  place,  with  large  rewards  to  apprehend 
him,  does  he  not  venture  all  for  me? 

Flo.  But  you  know,  madam,  your  father  Don  Pe- 
dro designs  you  for  a  nun — to  le  sure  you  look  very  like 
a  nun  I — and  says  your  grandfather  left  you  your  for- 
tune upon  that  condition. 

l''io.  Not  without  my  approbation,  girl,  when  I 
come  to  one-and-twenty,  as  I  am  informed.  But, 
however,  1  shall  run  the  risk  of  that.  Go,  call  in 
Lissardo. 

Flo.  Yes,  madam.  Now  for  a  thousand  verbal 
questions.  f  Exit,  and  re-enter  with  Lissardo. 

Vio.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Lissardo  ? 

Liss.   Ah,  very  weary,   madam 'Faith,    thon, 

look'st  wondrous  pretty,  Flora.  [Aside  to  Flora, 

Vio.  How  came  you? 

Liss.  En  chevalier,  madam,  upon  ahacknevjade 
which  they  told  me  formerly  belonged  to  an  English 
colonel;  but  I  should  have  rather  thought  she  had 
been  bred  a  good  Roman  catholic  all  her  life-time — 
for  she  dovvn'd  on  her  knees  to  every  stock  and  stone 
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we  came  along  by.-  -"-My  chops  water  for  a  kiss, 
they  do,  Flora.  [Aside  fo  Flora. 

Flo.  You'd  make  one  believe  you  are  wondrous 
fond  now. 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master  ? 

Liss.  Od,  if  I  had  you  alone,  housewife,  I'd  shew 
you  how  fond  I  could  be —  [Aside  to  Flora. 

Vio.   Where  did  you  leave  your  master? 

Liss.  At  a  Iittlelfarm-house,  madam,  about  five 
miles  off.  He'll  be  at  Don  Frederick's  in  the  even- 
ing  Od,  I  will  so  revenge  myself  of  those  lips  of 

thine.  [To  Flora. 

Vio.  Is  he  in  health? 

Flo.  Oh,  you  counterfeit  wondrous  well. 

[To  Lissardo. 

Liss.  No;  every  body  knows  I  counterfeit  very  ill. 

[To  Flora. 

Vio.  How  say  you?  Is  Felix  ill  ?  What's  his  dis- 
temper ?  ha  ! 

Liss.  A  pies  on't,    I  hate  to  be  interrupted.——— 

Love,  madam,  love In  short,  madam,  I  believe 

he  has  thought  of  nothing  hut  your  ladyship  ever 
since  he  left,  Lisbon. — 1  am  sure  he  couldT  not,  if  I 
may  judge  of  his  heart  by  rny  own. 

[Looking  lovingly  upon  Flora. 

lio.  How  came  you  so  well  acquainted  with  your 
master's  thoughts,  Lissardo? 

Liss.  By  an  infallible  rule,  madam;  words  are  the 
pictures  of  the  mind,  you  know  :  now,  to  prove  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  you,  he  talks  of  nothing  but 
you. — For  example,  madam,  coming  from  shooting 
t'other  day  with  a  brace  of  partridges,  Lissardo,  said 

he,  go  bid  the  cook  roast   me  these  Violantes. 1 

flew  into  the  kitchen  full  of  thoughts  of  thee,  cry'd, 
Here,  cook,  roast  me  these  Floras.  [To  Flora. 

Flo.  Ha,  ha,  excellent ! — You  mimic  your  master 
then,  it  seems. 

Liss.  I  can  do  every  thing  as  well  as  my  master, 
you  little  rogue. — Another  time,  madam,  the  priest 
came  to  make  him  a  visit,  he  called  out  hastily,  Lis- 
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sardo,  saul   he,   bring  a  Violante  for  my  father  to  sit 
down  on. Then  he  often  mistook  my  name,  ma- 
clam,  and  called  me  Violante:  in  short,  I   heard  it 
so  often,  that  it  became  as  familiar    to    me    as  my, 
prayers. 

/  20.  You  live  very  merrily  then,  it  seems. 

Liss.  Oh!  exceeding  merry,  madam. 

[Kisses  Flora's  hand. 

Vio.  Ha!  exceeding  merry:  had  you  treats  and 
balls? 

Liss.  Oh!  yes,  yes,  madam,  several. 

Flo.  You  are  mad,  Lissardo;  you  don't  mind  what 
my  lady  says  to  you.  [Aside  to  Lissardo. 

Vio.  Ha!  balls — Js  he  so  merry  in  my  absence? 
And  did  your  master  dance,  Lissardo? 

Liss.  Dance,  madam!   where,  madam? 

I  io.   Why,  at  those  balls  you  speak  of. 

Liss.  Balls!   what  balls,  madam  ? 

Vio.  Why,  sure  you  are  in  love,  Lissardo;  did  not 
you  say,  but  now,  you  had  balls  where  you  have 
been  ? 

Liss.  Balls,  madam  !  Oclslife,  I  ask  your  pardon, 
madam  !  I,  1,1,  had  mislaid  some  wash- balls  of  my 
master's  t'other  day ;  and  because  1  could  not  think 
where  I  had  laid  them,  just  when  he  ask'd  for  them, 
he  very  fairly  broke  my  head,  madam  ;  and  now,  it 
seemSj  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Alas  !  he  dance, 
madam  !  No,  no,  poor  gentleman  !  he  is  as  melan- 
choly as  an  unbraced  drum. 

\'io.  Poor  Felix !  There,  wear  that  ring  for  your 
master's  sake,  and  let  him  know  I  shall  be  ready  to 
receive  him.  [Exit  Violante, 

Liss.  1  shall,  madam. [Puls  on  the  ring.~]  Me- 

thinks  a  diamond  ring  is  a  vast  addition  to   the  little 
finger  of  a  gentleman.  [Admiring  his  hand. 

Flo.  That  ring  must  be  mine. Well,  Lissardo, 

what  haste  you  make  to  pay  oft  arrears  now?    Look 
how  the  fellow  stands  ; 

Liss.  Egad,  methinks  1  have  a  very  pretty  hand — 
and  very  white— and  the  shape ! Faith,  1  never 
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minded  it  so  much  before — In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very 

fine  shaped  hand and  becomes  a  diamond  ring  as 

well  as  the  first  grandee's  in  Portugal. 

Flo.  The  man's  transported  !  Is  this  your  love,  this 
your  impatience  ? 

Lisa.  [Takes  snuffi.!  Now  in  my  mind — I  take  snnfT 

with  a  very  jantee  air Well,  1  am  persuaded  I 

want  nothing  but  a  coach  and  a  title  to  make  me  a 
Very  fine  gentleman.  [Struts  tdiput. 
Flo.  Sweet  Mr.  Lissardo!  [Curtsying.']  if  1  may 
presume  to  speak  to  you  without  affronting  your  lit- 
tle finger 

Liss.  Odso,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon Is  it  to 

me,  or   to    the   ring you    direct   your  discourse, 

madam? 

Flo.  Madam!  Good  lack  !  how  much  a  diamond 
ring  improves  one! 

Liss.  Why,  tho*  I  say  it — 1  can  carry  myself  as 
well  as  any  body — But  what  vver'l  thou  going  to  say, 
child  ? 

Flo.  Why.  1  was  going  to  say  that  I  fancy  you  had 
best  let  me  keep  that  ring:  it  will  be  a  very  pretty 
wedding-ring,  Lissardo,  would  it  not? 

Liss.  Humph!  ah!  liut — but — but — 1  believe  I 
sha'n't  marry  yet  awhile. 

Flo.  You  sha'n't,  you  say' Very  well !  I  sup- 
pose you  design  that  ring  for  Inis. 

Liss.  No,  no  ;  1  never  bribe  an  old  acquaintance — 
Perhaps  1  might  let  it  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger 

a  little  till  we  come  to  a  right  understanding but 

then,  like  nil  other  mortal  things,  it  would  return 
from  whence  it  came. 

J-'/o.  Insolent! Is  that  your  manner  of  dealing? 

Liss.  With  all  but  thee — Kiss  me,  you  little  rogue, 

you.  [Hugging  her. 

Flo.  Little  rogue!    Pr'ythee,  fellow,  don't  be  so 

familiar;  [Pushing  him  aicay.~\  if  1  mayn't  keep  your 

ring,  I  can  keep  my  kisses. 

Lit*.  You  can,  you  say !  Spoke  with  the  air  of  a 
chambermaid. 
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Flo.  Replied  with  the  spirit  of  a  serving  man. 

Liss.  Pr'ythee,  Flora,  don't  let  you  and  I  fall  out ; 
1  am  in  a  merry  humour,  and  shall  certainly  fall  in 
somewhere. 

Flo..  What  care  1  where  you  fall  in. 
Enter  VIOLANTE. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  keep  Lissardo  so  long,  Flora, 
when  yqu    don't   know  how  soon    my  father  may 
f  awake  ?  his  afternoon  naps  are  never  long. 

Flo.  Had  Don  Felix  been  with  her,  she  would  not 
have  thought  the  time  long.  These  ladies  consider 
nobody's  wants  but  their  own.  [Aside. 

Vio.  Go,  go,  let  him  out,  and  bring  a  candle. 

Flo.  Yes,  madam. 

Liss.  I  fly,  madam.  [Exeunt  Liss.  and  Flora. 

Vio.  The  day  draws  in,  and  night,  the  lover's 
friend,  advances — night  more  welcome  than  the  sun 
to  me,  because  it  brings  my  love. 

Flo.  [Shrieks  within.]  Ah,  thieves,  thieves!  Mur- 
der, murder ! 

Vio.  [Shrieks.]  Ha!  defend  me,  Heaven  I  What 
<lo  I  hear?  Felix  is  certainly  pursu'd,  and  will  be 
taken. 

Enter  FLORA,  running. 

Vio.  How  now?  why  dost  stare  so?  Answer  me 
quickly  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flo.  Oh,  madam  !  as  I  was  letting  out  Lissardo,  a 
gentleman  rushed  between  him  and  1,  struck  down 
my  candle,  and  is  bringing  a  dead  person  in  his  arms 
into  our  house. 

Vio.  Ha  !  a  dead  person  !  Heav'n  grant  it  does  not 
prove  my  Felix. 

Flo.  Here  they  are,  madam. 

Vio.  I'll  retire  till  you  discover  the  meaning  of  this 
accident.  [Exit. 

Enter  Colonel,  with  ISABELLA  in  his  arms,  sets  her 
down  in  a  chair,  and  addresses  himself  to  FLORA. 

Col.  Madam,  the  necessity  this  lady  was  under  of 
being  conveyed  into  some  house  with  speed  and  se- 
cresy,  will,  1  hope,  excuse  any  indecency  1  might  be 

*  c  ' 
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guilty  of  in  pressing  so  rudely  into  this — I  am  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  her  name  and  circumstances— would 
1  were  so  to  her  beauty  too.  \_Aside.~]  I  commit  her, 
madam,  to  your  care,  and  fly  to  make  her  retreat  se- 
cure if  the  street  be  clear :  permit  me  to  return,  and 
learn  from  her  own  mouth  if  I  can  be  further  ser- 
viceable. Pray,  madam,  how  is  the  lady  of  this  house 
called  ? 

Flo.  Violante,  signior— — "  He  is  a  handsome  ca« 
"  valier,  and  promises  well.  [Aside. 

f(   do.   Are  you  she,  madam  ! 

"  Flo.  Only  her  woman,  signior." 

Col.  Your  humble  servant,  mistress.  Pray  be  care- 
ful of  the  lady. 

[Gives  lier  two  moidores  and  exit. 

Flo.  Two  moidores  !  Well,  he  is  a  generous  fel- 
low. This  is  the  only  way  to  make  one  careful.  "  I 
"  find  all  countries  understand  the  constitution  of  a 
"  chambermaid." 

Enter  VIOLANTE. 

Vio.  Was  yon  distracted,  Flora,  to  tell  my  name  to 
a  man  you  never  saw !  Unthinking  wench  !  who 

knows  what  this  may  turn  to  ? What,  is  the  lady 

dead?  Ah!  defend  me,  Heaven:  'tis  Isabella,  sister 
to  my  Felix.  What  has  befallen  her  ?  Pray  Heaven 
he's  safe. —Run  and  fetch  some  cold  water. — Stay, 

stay,  Flora. Isabella,   friend,  speak  tome;  Oh! 

speak  to  me,  or  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

"  Flo.  See,  she  revives." 

Isal.  Oh!  hold,  my  dearest  father;  do  not  force 
me,  indeed  I  cannot  love  him. 

Vio.   How  wild  she  talks  ! > 

Jsab.   Ha  !  where  am  1  ? 

Vio.  With  one  as  sensible  of  thy  pain  as  thou  thy- 
self canst  be. 

hab.  Violante!  what  kind  star  preserv'd  and  lodged 
me  here? 

Flo.  It  was  a  terrestrial  star  called  a  man,  madam  j 
pray  Jupiter  he  proves  a  lucky  one. 

Isal,  Oh  !  I  remember  now.     Forgive  me,  dear 
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Violante  !  my  thought  ran  so  much  upon  the  danger 
1  escap'd,  I  forgot 

Vio.  May  I  not  know  your  story? 

Isab.  Thou  art  no  stranger  to  one  part  of  it.  I 
have  often  told  thee  that  my  father  design'd  to  sacri- 
fice me  to  Don  Guzman,  who,  it  seems,  is  just  re- 
turn'd  from  Holland,  and  expected  ashore  to-mor- 
row, the  day  that  he  has  set  to  celebrate  our  nup- 
tials. Upon  my  refusing  to  obey  him,  he  lock'd  me 
into  my  chamber,  vowing  to  keep  me  there  till  he  ar- 
riv'd,  and  force  me  to  consent.  1  know  my  father  to 
be  positive,  never  to  be  won  from  his  design;  and 
having  no  hope  left  me  to  escape  the  marriage,  I 
leap'd  from  the  window  into  the  street. 

rio.  You  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope? 

Isab.  No;  a  gentleman  passing  by  by  accident, 
caught  me  in  his  arms :  at  first,  my  fright  made  me 
apprehend  it  was  my  father,  till  he  assured  me  to  the 
contrary. 

Flo.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  I  promise  you, 
madam,  and  a  well-bred  man  I  warrant  him.  1  think 
1  never  saw  a  grandee  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
with  a  better  air  in  my  whole  life-time;  then  he 
open'd  his  purse  with  such  a  grace,  that  nothing  but 
jiis  manner  of  presenting  me  with  the  gold  could 
equal. 

Vio.  "  There  is  but  one  common  road  to  the  heart 
'*  of  a  servant,  and  'tis  impossible  for  a  generous  per- 
"  son  to  mistake  it-" — Go,  leave  us,  Flora.—  •  But 
how  came  you  hither,  Isabella  ? 

Isab.  I  know  not;  I  desired  the  stranger  to  conx'ey 
me  to  the  next  monastery,  but  ere  I  reach'd  the  door 
J  saw,  or  fancy'd  that  I  saw,  Lissardo,  my  brother's 
man,  and  the  thought  that  his  master  might  not  be 
far  off'  flung  me  ipto  a  swoon,  which  is  all  that  I  can 

remember. Ha!  what's  here?  [Takes  up  a  letter.'} 

*  For  Colonel  Briton,  to  be  left  at  the  post-house  in 
'  Lisbon.'  This  must  be  dropt  by  the  stranger  which 
brought  me  hither. 

fio.  Thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier ; 
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take  care  he  does  not  lay  thee  under  contribution, 
girl. 

Jsal.  I  find  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  if  he  is  but  un- 
tnamed,  I  could  be  content  to  follow  him  all  the 
world  over. — But  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  I  fear. 

[Sighs  and  pauses, 

Fio.  What  makes  you  sigh,  Isabella  ? 

hal.  The  fear  of  falling  into  my  father's  clutches 
again. 

/  'io.  Can  I  be  serviceabll  to  you  ? 

Jsab.  Yes,  if  you  conceal  me  two  or  three  days. 

J'io.  You  command  my  house  and  secrecy. 

Isab.  I  thank  you,  Violante.  1  wish  you  would 
oblige  me  with  Mrs.  Flora  a  while. 

I'io.  I'll  send  her  to  you.— I  must  watch  if  dad  be 
still  asleep,  or  here  will  be  no  room  for  Felix.  [Exit. 

Isab.  Well,  1  don't  know  what  ails  me ;  methinks 
I  wish  1  could  find  this  stranger  out. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flo.  Does  vour  ladyship  want  me,  madam  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  Mrs.  Flora  :  1  resolve  to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

Flo.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty,  ma- 
dam. 

Jsab.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  desire  you  to  accept  this  as 
a  token  of  mv  gratitude. 

Flo.  Oh,  dear  Signiora  !  I  should  have  been  your 
humble  servant  without  a  fee. 

Jsai.   I  believe  it — But  to  the  purpose Do  you 

think,  if  you  saw  the  gentleman  which  brought  me 
hither  you  shou'd  know  him  again? 

Flo.  From  a  thousand,  madam  ;  I  have  an  excel- 
lent memorv  where  an  handsome  man  is  concerned, 
When  he  went  away,  he  said  he  would  return  again 
immediate!. .  I  admire  he  comes  not. 

Jsab.  Here,  did  you  say  ?  You  lejoice  me  • 
though  I'll  not  see  him  if  he  comes.  Could  not  you 
contrive  to  give  him  a  letter  ? 

With  the  air  of  a  duenna— ~ 
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Jsab.  Not  in  this  house — you  must  veil  and  follow 
him — He  must  not  know  it  comes  from  me. 

Flo.  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a  novice  in  love 
affairs  ?  Though  I  have  not  practis'd  the  art  since  I 
have  been  in  Donna  Violanle's  service,  yet  I  have 
not  lost  the  theory  of  a  chambermaid — Do  you  write 
the  letter,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.-  •  Here,  here, 
here's  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Isal.  I'll  do  it  in  a  minute.      [Sits  down  to  write. 

Flo.  So  !  this  is  a  business  after  my  own  heart.——— 
Love  always  takes  care  to  reward  his  labourers,  and 
Great  Britain  seems  to  be  his  favourite  country.— —— 
Oh  !  I  long  to  see  the  other  two  moidores  with  a  Bri- 
tish air Methinks  there's  a  grace  peculiar  to  that 

nation  in  making  a  present. 

Jsab.  So,  I  have  done.  Now,  if  he  does  but  find  this 
house  again ! 

Flo.  If  he  should  not — I  warrant  I'll  find  him,  if 
he's  in  Lisbon  ;  for  1  have  a  strong  possession  that  he 
has  two  moidores  as  good  as  ever  was  told. 

[Puts  the  letter  into  her  losom. 
Enter  VIOLANTE. 

Vio.  Flora,  watch  my  papa;  he's  fast  asleep  in  his 
study;  if  you  find  him  stir,  give  me  notice.  [Colonel 
taps  at  the  window.]  Hark,  1  hear  Felix  at  the  win- 
dow; admit  him  instantly,  and  then  to  your  post. 

[Exit  Flora. 

Jsab.  What  say  you,  Violante?  is  my  brother  come? 

Vio.  It  is  his  signal  at  the  window. 

Isal.  [Kneels.']  Oh,  Violante!  I  conjure  you  by  all 
the  love  thou  bear'st  to  Felix,  by  thy  own  generous 
nature,  nay  more,  by  that  unspotted  virtue  thou  art 
mistress  of,  do  not  discover  to  my  brother  I  am  here. 

I'' 10.  Contrary  to  your  desire,  be  assur'd,  I  never 
shall.  But  wheie's  the  danger  ? 

Isal.  Art  thou  born  in  Lisbon,  and  ask  that  ques- 
tion? He'll  think  his  honour  blemish'd  by  my  diso- 
bedience, and  would  restore  me  to  my  father,  or  kill 
me  ;  therefore,  dear,  dear  girl" 

t'io.  Depend  upon  my  friendship ;  nothing  shall 

c  3 
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draw  the  secret  from  these  lips,  not  even  Felix,  tho* 
at  the  hazard  of  his  love.  I  hear  him  coming;  retire 
into  that  closet. 

hab.  Remember,  Violante,  upon  thy  promise  my 
very  life  depends.  [Exit. 

yio.  When  I  betray  thee  may  I  share  thy  fate. 

Enter  FELIX. 
Mv  Felix,  my  everlasting  love!    [Runs  into  his  arms. 

Pel.  My  life  1   my  soul!  my  Violante! 

Vio.  What  hazards  dost  thou  run  for  me?  Oh,  hovfr 
shall  1  requite  thee? 

Fel.  If  during  this  tedious  painful  exile  thy  thoughts 
have  never  wander'd  from  thy  Felix,  thou  hast  made 
me  more  than  satisfaction. 

}  10.  Can  there  be  room  within  this  heart  for  any 
but  thyself?  No  ;  if  the  god  of  love  were  lost  to  all 
the  rest  of  human- kind,  thy  image  would  secure  him 
in  my  breast:  I  am  all  truth,  all  love,  all  faith,  and 
know  no  jealous  fears. 

Fel.  My  heart's  the  proper  sphere  where  love  re- 
sides :  could  he  quit  that,  he  would  be  no  where  found; 
and  yet,  Violante,  I'm  in  doubt. 

Vio.  Did  1  ever  give  thee  cause  to  doubt,  mv  Fe- 
lix ? 

Fel.  True  love  has  many  fears,  and  Fear  as  many 
eyes  as  Fame,  yet  sure  I  think  they  see  no  fault  in 
thee.  [Colonel taps  again.]  What's  that? 

[Taps  again. 

I to.   What!  I  heard  nothing.  [Again. 

Fel.  Ha  !  What  means  this  signal  at  your  window? 

Vio.  Somewhat  perhaps  in  passing  by  might  acci- 
dentally hit  it ;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Col.  [IFiUAin.]  Hist,  hist,  Donna  Violante,  Donna 
Violante  ? 

Fel.  They  use  your  name  by  accident  too,  do  the)', 
madam  ? 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flo.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  window,  madam, 
which  1  fancy  to  be  him  who  brought  Isabella  hither. 
Shall  I  admit  him?  [Aside  to  Violante. 
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Vio.  Admit  distraction  rather!  Thou  art  the  cause 
of  this,  unthinking  wretch.  [Aside  to  Flora. 

Pel.  What,  has  Mr.  Scout  brought  you  fresh  in- 
telligence ?  Death!  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  this  im- 
mediately. [Offers  to  go. 

Flo.  Scout!  I  scorn  your  words,  signior. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  you  must  not  leave  me. 

[Runs  and  catches  hold  of  him. 

Fcl.  Oh  i  'tis  not  fair  not  to  answer  the  gentleman, 
madam  j  it  is  none  of  his  fault  that  his  visit  proves 
unseasonable.  Pray  let  me  go,  my  presence  is  but  a 
restraint  upon  you. 

[Struggles  to  get  from  her.     The  Col.  pats  again. 

Pio.  Was  ever  accident  so  mischievous  !     [Aside. 

Flo.  It  must  be  the  colonel Now  to  deliver  my 

letter  to  him.  [Exit.     The  Col.  taps  louder. 

Fel.  Hark  !   he  grows  impatient  at  your  delay. 

Why  do  you  hold  the  man  whose  absence  would  ob- 
lige you?  Pray,  let  me  go,  madam.  Consider  the 
gentleman  wants  you  at  the  window.  Confusion  ! 

[Struggles  still. 

f'io.  It  is  not  me  he  wants. 

Fel.  Death  !  not  yon !  Is  there  another  of  your 
name  in  the  house?  But  come  on,  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  what  you  say  ;  open  the  window,  if  his 
business  does  not  He  with  you,  your  conversation  may 
be  heard.  This,  and  only  this,  can  take  off  my  sus- 
picion.— What,  do  you  pause?  Oh,  guilt,  guilt! — 
Have  i  caught  you  ?  Nay,  then  I'll  leap  the  balcony. 
If  I  remember,  trys  way  leads  to  it. 

[Breaks  from  her,  and  goes  to  the  door  where 
Isabella  is. 

f'io.  "  Oh,  Heaven  ;  what  shall  I  do  now  !"  Hold, 
hold,  hold,  hold  ;  not  for  the  world — you  enter  there. 
Which  way  shall  I  preserve  his  sister  from  his  know- 
ledge ?  [Aside. 

Fel.  What  have  1  touch'd  you  ?  Do  you  fear  your 
lover's  life  ? 

J'io.  I  fear  for  none  but  yon.  For  goodness'  sake 
do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  Felix,  If  my  father  hear 
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you,  I  am  lost  for  ever;  that  door  opens  into  his 
apartment. — What  shall  I  do  if  he  enters?  There  he 

finds  his  sister If  he  goes  out  he'll  quarrel  with 

the  stranger. Felix,  Felix! "    Nay,    do   not 

"  struggle  to  be  gone,  my  Felix.  -If  I  open  the 
"  window  he  may  discover  the  whole  intrigue,  and 

"  yet  of  all  evils  we  ought  to  chuse  the  least." 

Your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied.  [Goes  to  the  window, 
and  throws  up  the  sash.]  Whoe'er  you  are  that  with 
such  insolence  dare  use  my  name,  and  give  the  neigh- 
bourhood pretence  to  reflect  upon  my  conduct,  I 
charge  you  instantly  to  be  gone,  or  expect  the  treat- 
ment you  deserve. 

Col.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  and  will  obey  :  but 
when  I  left  this  house  to-night- 

Fel.  Good! 

.  Pio.  It  is  most  certainly  the  stranger.  What  will 
be  theerent  of  this  Heaven  knows.  [Aside.]  You  are 
mistaken  in  the  house,  1  suppose,  sir. 

Fel.  No,  no,  he's  not  mistaken.— —Pray,  madam, 
let  the  gentleman  go  on. 

Vio.  '«  Wretched  misfortune!"  Pray,  be  gone,  sir, 
I  know  of  no  business  you  have  here. 

Col.  I  wish  1  did  not  know  it  neither But  this 

house  contains  my  soul,  then  can  you  blame  my  body 
for  hovering  about  it  ? 

Fel.  Excellent! 

Vio.  "  Distraction !  He  will  infallibly  discover 
"  Isabella."  1  tell  you  again  you  are  mistaken  j 
however,  for  youf  own  satisfaction,  call  to-morrow. 

Fel.  Matchless  impudence!  An  assignation  before 
my  face  ! — No,  he  shall  not  live  to  meet  your  wishes. 

[Takes  out  a  pistol,  and  goes  towards  the  window  ; 
she  catches  hold  of  him. 

Vio.   Ah  !   [Shrieks.]  Hold,  I  conjure  you. 

Col.  To-morrow's  an  age,  madam!  may  I  not  be 
admitted  te-night? 

Vio.  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  I  command  your  ab- 
sence. - — Unfortunate  !  what  will  my  stars  do  with 
me  ?  [Aside, 
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Col.  I  have  done only  this he  careful  of  my 

life,  for  it  is  in  your  keeping.  [Exit  from  the  window. 

Fel.  Pray  observe  the  gentleman's  request,  madam. 

[Walking  off  from  her. 

T'io.  I  am  all  confusion.  [Aside. 

Fel.  You  are  art  truth,  all  love,  all  faith  !  oh,  thou 

all  woman! How  have    I    been  deceived?-     «- 

'Sdeath,  could  you  not  have  imposed  upon  me  for 
this  one  night?  Could  neither  my  faithful  love,  nor 
the  hazard  1  have  run  to  see  you,  make  me  worthy  to 
be  cheated  on.  Oh,  thou 

Vw.  Can  I  bear  this  from  yon?  [Weeps. 

Fel.   [Repeats.]    When  1  left  this  house  to-night 
To-night !   the  devil !  return  so  soon  ! 

Vw.  Oh,  Isabella  I    what  hast  thou  involv'd  me  in  ! 

I  Aside. 

Fel.  [Repeats,]  This  house  contains  my  soul. 

f'io.   Yet  I  resolve  to  keep  the  secret.  [Aside, 

Fel.   [Repeats.]   Be  careful  of  my  life,   for  it  is  in 
yoar  keeping.- Damnation! How  ugly  she  ap- 
pears !  [Looking  at  her. 
Vio.  Do  not  look  so  sternly  on  me,  but  believe  me, 
Felix,  1  have  not  injur'd  you,  nor  arn  I  false. 

Fel.  Not  faise,  not  injur'd  me!  Oh,  Violante,  lost 
and  abandoned  to  thy  vice  I  Not  false!  Oh,  mon- 
strous! 

Vio.  Indeed  I  am  not. — There  is  a  cause  which  I 

must  not  reveal. Oh,  think  how  far  honour  can 

oblige  your  sex — then  allow  a  woman  may  be  bound 
by  the  same  rule  to  keep  a  secret. 

Fel.  Honour  !  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  honour, 
thou  that  canst  admit  plurality  of  lovers?  A  secret ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  his  affairs  are  wondrous  safe  who  trusts 
his  secret  to  a  woman's  keeping.  But  you  need  give 
yourself  no  trouble  about  clearing  this  point,  madam, 
lor  you  are  become  so  indifferent  to  me,  that  your 
truth  and  falsehood  are  the  same.  ., 

*'  Via.  My  love  !  [Offers  to  take  his  hand. 

"  Fel.  My  torment !"  [Turns  from  her. 

Flo.  "  So  i  have  delivered  ray  letter  to  the  colonel, 
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tf  and  received  my  fee.  [Aside.]"  Madam,  your  fa- 
ther bade  me  see  what  noise  that  was. — For  goodness 
sake,  sir,  why  do  you  speak  so  loud? 

Pel.  I  understand  my  cue,  mistress  ;  my  absence  is 
necessary  j  I'll  oblige  you. 

[Going,  she  takes  hold  of  him. 

Vio.  Oh,;let  me  undeceive  you  first! 

Pel.  Impossible  1 

Vio.  'Tis  very  possible,  if  I  durst. 

Fel.  Durst  1  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Durst,  quotha  ! 

Vio.  But  another  time  I'll  thee  all. 

Fel.  Nay,  now  of  never 

Vio.  Now  it  cannot  be. 

Fel.  Then  it  shall  never  be — Thou  most  ungrateful 
of  thy  sex,  farewell.  [Breaks  from  her,  and  exit. 

Vio.  Oh,  exquisite  trial  of  my  friendship!  Yet,  not 
even  this  shall  draw  the  secret  from  me. 

That  Ml  preserve,  let  For  tune  frown  or  smile, 
And  trust  to  Love  my  love  to  reconcile.      [Exit. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Chffmlcr  in  DON  LOPEZ'S  House.     Enter  DON 

LOPEZ. 

Don  Lopez.  WAS  ever  man  thus  plagu'd  ?  Ods- 
heart,  I  could  swallow  my  dagger  for  madness.  I 
know  not  what  to  tbink  :  sure  Frederick  had  no  hand 

in  her  escape. She  must  get  out  of  the  window, 

and  she  could  not  do  that  without  a  ladder,  and  who 
oould  bring  it  to  her  but  him  ?  Ay,  it  must  be  so. 
"  The  dislike  he  shew'd  to  Don  Guzman,  in  ourdis- 
"  course  to-day,  confirms  my  suspicion,  and  1  will 
"  charge  him  home  with  it.  Sure  children  were  given 
me  for  a  curse!  Why,  what  innumerable  misfor- 
tunes  attend  us  parents  !  when  we  have  employed 
our  whole  care  to  educate  and  bring  our  chil- 
dren up  to  years  of  maturity,  just  when  we  expect 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labour,  a  man  shall,  in 
the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  see  one  hang'd  and  t'  other 
*'  whor'd."  This  graceless  baggage! — But  I'll  to 
Frederick  immediately ;  I'll  take  the  Alguazil  with 
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me  and  search  his  house,  and  if  I  find  her,  I'll  use 
her  '  by  St.  Anthony  I  don't  know  how  1 11  use 
her.  '.Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to   the  Street.      Enter   Colonel   with  ISA- 
BELLA'S Letter  in  his  hand,  and  GIBBY  following. 
Col.  Well,  though  I  could  not  see  my  fair  incog- 
nita, Fortune,  to  make  me  amends,  has  flung  another 
intrigue  in  my  way.     Oh  !  how  I  love  these  pretty 
kind  coming  females  that  won't  give  a  man  the  trouble 

of  racking  his  invention  to  deceive  them. "  Oh, 

"  Portugal!  thou  dear  garden  of  pleasure — where 
"  love  drops  down  his  mellow  fruit,  and  every 
"  bough  bends  to  our  hands,  and  seems  to  cry,  Come, 
t(  pull,  and  eat:  how  deliriously  a  man  lives  here, 
ff  without  fear  of  the  stool  of  repentance !" — This 

letter  I    received  from  a  lady  in  a  veil some 

duenna,  some  necessary  implement  of  Cupid.  I 
suppose  the  style  is  frank  and  easy,  1  hope  like  her 
that  writ  it.  [_Reads.~\  '  Sir,  I  have  seen  your  person, 
and  like  it,' — very  concise — *  and  if  you'll  meet  ajt 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  upon  the  Terriero  de 
paxsa,  half  an  hour's  conversation  will  let  me  into 
your  mind.' — Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  philosophical  wench! 
This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  woman  hnd  any 
business  with  the  mind  of  a  man. — *  If  your  intellects 
answer  your  outward  appearance,  the  adventure  may 
not  displease  you.  I  expect  you'll  not  attempt  to  see 
my  face,  nor  offer  any  thing  unbecoming  the  gentle- 
man 1  take  you  for.' Humph,  the  gentleman  she 

tak-es  me  for !  I  hope  she  takes  me  to  be  flesh  and 
blood,  and  then  I'm  sure  1  shall  do  nothing  unbe- 
coming a  gentleman.  Well,  if  I  must  not  see  her  face,  ^ 

it  shall  go  hard  if  1  don't  know  where  she  lives. 

Gibby. 

Gib.  Here  an  like  yer  honour. 
Col.  Follow  me  at  a  good  distance,  do  you  hear, 
Gibby. 

Gil.  In  troth  dee  I,  weel  eneugh,  sir. 

Col.  I  am  to  meet  a  lady  upon  the  Terriero  depassa, 
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Gib.  The  deel  an  mine  eyn  gin  I  ken  her,  sir. 

Col  But  you  will  when  vou  come  there,  sirrrah. 

Gil.  Like  eneugh,  sir ;  I  have  as  sharp  an  eyn  lull 
a  bonny  lass  as  ere  a  lad  in  aw  Scotland.  And  what 
mun  I  dee  wi'  her,  sir  ? 

Col.  Why,  if  she  and  I  part,  you  must  watch  her 
home,  and  bring  me  word  where  she  lives. 

Gib.  I  troth  sal  I,  sir,  gin  the  deel  tak  her  not. 

Col.  Come  along  then,  it  is  pretty  near  the  time. — 
1  like  a  woman  that  rises  early  to  pursue  her  ^inclina- 
tions. 

Thus  we  improve  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 

While  tasteless  mortals  sleep  their  time  away  .[Ex. 

SCENE  III. 
Changes  to  FREDERICK'S  House.      Enter  INIS  and 

LlSSARDO. 

Liss.  Your  lady  run  away,  and  you  know  not 
whither,  say  you  ? 

In'rs.  She  never  greatly  car'd  for  me  after  finding 
you  and  1  together,  But  you  are  very  grave,  me- 
thinks,  Lissartlo. 

Liss.  [Looking  on  t  he  ring.~\  Notatall — I  have  some 
thoughts  indeed  of  altering  my  course  of  living  :  there 
is  a  critical  minute  in  every  man's  life,  which  if  he  can 
but  lay  hold  of,  he  may  make  his  fortune. 

Inis.  Ha!  what  do  I  see?  A  diamond  ring!  Where 
the  deuce  had  he  that  ring?  You  have  got  a  very  pretty 
ring  there,  Lissardo. 

Liss.  Ay,  the  trifle  is  pretty  enough but  the 

lady  who  gave  it  to  me  is  a  lona  roba  in  beauty,  1 
assure  you.  [Cocks  his  hat  and  struts. 

Inis.  I  cann't  bear  this. The  lady  !  what  lady> 

pray  ? 

List.  O  fy  !  there's  a  question  to  ask  a  gentleman. 

Inis.  A  gentleman!  why,  the  fellow's  spoil'd !  Is 
this  your  love  for  me?  Ungrateful  man!  you'll  break 
my  heart,  so  you  will.  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Liss.  Poor  tender-hearted  fool  ! 

Inis.  If  1  knew  who  gave  you  that  ring,  I'd  tear 
her  eyes  out,  so  I  wou'd.  [Sols. 
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Liss.  So,    now  the  jade   wants   a   little  coaxing. 
Why,  what  dost  weep  for  now,  my  dear  ?  ha  ! 

Inis.  I  suppose  Flora  gave  you  trial  ring  ;  but  I'll — 
Liss.  No,  the  devil  take  me  if  she  did  :  you  make 

me  swear  now. So,  they  are  all  for  the  ring,  but 

1  shall  bob  'em.  •  I  did  but  joke  ;  the  ring  is  none 
of  mine,  it  is  my  master's,  I  am  to  give  it  to  be  new 
set,  that's  all ;  therefore,  pr'ythee,  dry  thy  eyes  and 
kiss  me ;  come. 

Enter  FLORA.     _ 

Inis.  And  do  you  really  speak  truth  now  ? 
Liss.  Why  do  you  doubt  it  ? 

Flo  So,  so,  very  well  !  I  thought  there  was  an  in- 
trigue between  him  and  Inis,  for  all  he  has  forsworn 
it  so  often.  [Aside. 

Inis.  Nor  ha'n't  you  seen  Flora  since  you  came  to 
town  ? 

Flo.  Ha!  how  dares  she  name  my  name?   [slside. 
Liss.  No,  by  this  kiss  I  ha'n't.  [Kisses  her. 

Flo.  Here's  a  dissembling  varlet !  [Asidt. 

Inis.  Nor  don't  you  love  her  at  all  ? 
Liss.  Love  the  devil !  Why,  did  1  not  always  tell 
thee  she  was  my  aversion  ?' 
Flo.  Did  you  so,  villain  ? 

[Strikes  him  a  lox  on  the  ear. 

Liss.  Zounds,  she  here!  1  have  made  a  fine  spot  ot 

work  on't.  [Aside. 

Inis.  What's  that  for!  ha  !       [Brushes  up  to  her. 

Flo.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by,  Airs.  Frippery,  if 

you  don't  get  about  your  business. 

Inis.  Who  do  you  call  Frippery,  Mrs.  Trollop? — 
Pray,  get  about  your  business,  if  you  go  to  that.  I 
hope  you  pretend  to  no  right  and  title  here. 

IMS.  What  the  devil !  do  they  take  me  for  an  acre 
of  land,  that  they  quarrel  about  right  and  title  to  me  ? 

[Aside. 

Flo.  Pray,  what  right  have  you,  mistress,  to  ask  that 
question  ? 

Inis.  No  matter  for  that;  I  can  shew  a  better  title 
to  him  than  you,  I  believe. 

*  D 
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Flo.  What,  has  he  given  thee  nine  months  earnest 
for  a  living  title?  ha,  ha  ! 

Inls.  Don't  fling  your  flaunting  jests  to  me,  Mrs. 
Boldface,  for  I  won't  take 'em,  I  assure  you. 

Liss.  So  !  now  I  am  as  great  as  the  fam'd  Alexan- 
der. But,  my  dear  Statira  and  Itoxana,  don't  exert 
yourselves  so  much  about  me.  Now  I  fancy  if  you 
would  agree  lovingly  together,  I  might,  in  a  modest 
way,  satisfy  both  your  demands  upon  me. 

Flo.  You  satisfy  !  No,  sirrah,  I  am  not  to  be  satis- 
fied so  soon  as  you  think,  perhaps. 

Jnis.  No,  nor  1  neither. — What!  do  you  make  no 
difference  between  us  ? 

Flo.  You  pitiful  fellow  you  !  What !  you  fancy,  I 
warrant,  I  give  myself  the  trouble  of  dogging  you 
out  of  love  to  your  filthy  person;  but  you  are  mis- 
taken, sirrah — it  was  to  detect  your  treachery. How 

often  have  you  sworn  to  me  that  you  hated  Inis,  and 
only  carried  fair  for  the  good  cheer  she  gave  you,  but 
that  you  .could  never  like  a  woman  with  crooked  legs, 
you  said? 

Inls.  How,  how,  sirrah,  crooked  legs!  Ods,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart — [Snatching  tip  her  petticoat  a  little. 
Liss.  Here's  a  lying  young  jade  now  !  Pr'vthee  my 
dear,  moderate  thy  passion.  [Coatingly. 

Jnis.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sirrah,  my  legs   was 
never Your  master,  I  hope,  understands  legs  bet- 
ter than  you  do,  sirrah.  [Passionately. 
Liss.  My  master!  so,  so. 

[Shaking  his  head,  and  winking. 
Flo.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  some  mischief,  however. 

\Aside. 

Liss.^  [To  Inis.~]  Art  thou  really  so  foolish  to  mind 
what  an  enrag'd  woman  says  !  Don't  you  see  she  does 
it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I  ?  [Runs  to  Flora.] 
Could  not  you  find  the  joke  without  putting  yourself 
in  a  passion,  you  silly  girl  you  !  Why,  I  saw  you  fol- 
low us  plain  enough,  mun,  and  said  all  this  that  you 
might  not  o  back  \vilh  only  your  labour  for  your 
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pains. — But  you  are  a  revengeful  young  slut  though, 
1  tell  you  that!  but  come,  kiss  and  be  friends. 

Flo.  Don't  think  to  coax  me  ;  hang  your  kisses. 

Pel.  \]Villnn^\  Lissardo ! 

Liss.  Ods- heart,  here's  my  master.  The  devil  take 
both  thesejades  for  me  ;  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 

Inis.  Ha  !  'tis  Don  Felix's  voice  ;  I  would  not  have 
him  find  me  here  with  his  footman  for  the  world. 

[Aside, 

Pel.   [Within.']  Why,  Lissardo,  Lissardo  ! 

Liss.  Coming,  sir.     What  a  pox  will  you  do  ? 

Flo.  Bless  me,  which  way  shall  1  get  out  ? 

Liss.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  e'en  set  your  quarrel 
aside,  and  be  contented  to  be  mewed  up  in  this  clothes- 
press  together,  or  stay  where  you  are  and  face  it  out—- 
there is  no  help  for  it. 

I'lo>  Put  me  any  where  rather  than  that ;  come, 
come,  let  me  in.  [He  opens  the  press  and  she  goes  in. 

Jnis.  I'll  see  her  hang'd  before  I'll  go  into  the  place 

where  she  is. — I'll  trust  fortune  with  my  deliverance. 

Here  us'd  to  be  a  pair  of  back  stairs,  I'll  try  to  find 

them  out.  [Exit. 

Enter  FELIX  and  FREDERICK. 

Fel.  Was  you  asleep,  sirrah,  that  you  did  not  hear 
me  call  ? 

Liss.  I  did  hear  you,  and  answer'd  you  1  was  com- 
ing, sir. 

Fel.  Go,  get  the  horses  ready ;  I'll  leave  Lisbon 
to-night,  never  to  see  it  more. 

Liss.  Hey-day!  what's  the  matter  now  ?        [Eiit. 

Fred.  Pray  tell  me,  Don  Felix,  what  has  ruffled 
your  temper  thus  ? 

Fel.  A  woman — Oh,  friend!  who  can  name  wo- 
man, and  forget  inconstancy ! 

Fred.  This  from  a  person  of  mean  education  were 
excusable,  such  low  suspicions  have  their  source  from 
vulgar  conversation;  men  of  your  politer  taste  never 
rashly  (ensure. — Come,  this  is  some  groundless  jea- 
lousy.— Love  raises  many  fears. 

Fel.  No,  no;  my  ears  convey'd  the  truth  into  my 

D  2 
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heart,  and  reason  justifies  my  anger.  Oh,  my  friend! 
Violante's  false,  and  1  have"  nothing  left  but  thee  in 
Lisbon  which  can  make  me  wish  ever  to  see  it  more, 
except  revenge  upon  my  rival,  of  whom  I'm  ignorant. 
Oh,  that  some  miracle  would  reveal  him  to  me,  that 
1  might,  through  his  heart,  punish  her  infidelity  ! 
Enter  LISSARDO. 

Liss.  Oh,  sir!  here's  your  father,  Don  Lopez, 
coming  up. 

Pel.  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  ? 

Liss.  I  cann't  tell,  sir;  heask'd  for  Don  Frederick. 

Fred.  Did  he  see  you  ? 

Liss.  1  believe  not,  sir ;  for  as  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
I  ran  back  to  give  my  master  notice. 

Pel.  Keep  out  of  his  sight  then — and,  dear  Frede- 
rick, permit  me  to  retire  into  the  next  room,  for  I 
know  the  old  gentleman  will  be  very  much  displeased 
at  my  return  without  his  leave.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Quick,  quick,  begone,  he  is  here. 
Enter  Don  LOPEZ,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Lop.  Mr.  Algua/il,  wait  you  without  till  I  call  for 
you.  Frederick,  an  aflair  brings  me  here — which — 
requires  privacy — so  that  if  you  have  any  body  within 
ear-shot,  pray  order  them  to  retire. 

Fred.   We  are  private,  my  lord,  speak  freely. 

Lop.  Why  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  that  you  had 
better  have  pitch'd  upon  any  man  in  Portugal  to  have 
jnjur'd  than  myself. 

"  Pel.  ^Peeping."]  What  means  my  father?" 

Fred.  1  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Tho'  i  am  old  1  have  a  son — Alas !  why  name 
1  him  ?  he  knows  not  the  dishonour  of  my  house. 

"  Pel.  1  am  confounded  !  The  dishonour  of  his 
"  house!" 

Fred.  Explain  yourself,  my  lord  ;  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  anv  dishonourable  action  to  any  man,  much 
less  to  your  lordship. 

Lop.  "Tis  false;  you  have  debauch'd  my  daughter. 

"  Pel.  Debauch'd  my  sister  !  impossible!  he  could 
tf  not,  durst  not,  be  that  villain." 
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Fred,  My  lord,  I  scorn  so  foul  a  charge. 

Lop,  You  have  debauch'd  her  duty  at  least,  there- 
fore instantly  restore  her  to  ine,  or  by  St.  Anthony 
I'll  make  you. 

Fred,  Restore  her,  my  lord  !  where  shall  I  find  her? 

Lop.  I  have  those  that  will  swear  she  is  here  in 
your  house. 

"  Pel.  Ha!  in  this  house!" 

Fred.  You  are  misinform'd,  my  lord.  Upon  my 
reputation  1  have  not  seen  Donna  Isabella  since  the 
absence  of  Don  Felix. 

Lop.  Then  pray,  sir — if  I  am  not  too  inquisitive, 
what  motive  had  you  for  those  objections  you  made 
against  her  marriage  with  Don  Guzman  yesterday? 

Fred.  The  disagreeableness  of  such  a  match,  I 
fear'd,  would  give  your  daughter  cause  to  curse  her 
duty,  if  she  complied  with  your  demands  -,  that  was 
all,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  so  you  help'd  her  through  the  window, 
to  make  her  disobey. 

"Pel.  Ha,  my  sister  gone!  Oh,  scandal  to  our 
"  blood  !" 

Fred.  This  is  insulting  me,  my  lord,  when  I  assure 
you  I  have  neither  seen  nor  know  any  thing  of  your 

daughter. If  she  is  gone,  the  contrivance  was  her 

own,  and  you  may  thank  your  rigour  for  it. 

Lop.  Very  well,  sir;  however,  my  rigour  shall 
make  bold  to  search  your  house.  Here,  call  in  the 
Alguazil 

Flo.  [Peeping.']  The  Alguazil!  What  in  the  name 
of  wonder  will  become  of  me? 

Fred.  The  Alguazil  1  My  lord,  you'll  repent  this. 

Enter  Alguazil  and  Attendants. 
Lop.  No,  sir,  'tis  you  that  will  repent  it.   I  charge 
you  in  the  king's  name  to  assist  me  in  finding  my 
daughter.     Be  sure  you  leave  no  part  of  the  house 
unsearched.     Come,  follow  me. 

[Gets  towards  the  door  where  Felix  is  :  Frederick 
draws,  and  plants  himself  before  the  door. 
D  3 
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Fred.  Sir,  I  must  first  know  by  what  authority  you 
pretend  to  search  my  house  before  you  enter  here. 

Alg.  How,  sir  J  dare  you  presume  to  draw  your 
sword  upon  the  representative  of  majesty?  I  am,  sir, 
I  am  his  majesty's  alguazil,  and  the  very  quintessence 
of  authority — therefore  put  up  your  sword,  or  1  shall 
order  you  to  be  knocked  down — for  know,  sir,  the 
breath  of  an  alguazil  is -as  dangerous  as  the  breath  of 
a  demi-culverin. 

Lop.  She  is»  certainly  in  that  room,  by  his  guarding 
the  door.  If  he  disputes  your  authority,  knock  him 
down,  I  say. 

Fred-  I  shall  shew  you  some  sport  first.  The  wo» 
man  you  look  for  is  not  here;  but  there  is  something 
in  this  room  which  I'll  preserve  from  your  sight  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Lop.  Enter,  I  say;  nothing  but  my  daughter  can 
be  there. — Force  his  sword  from  him. 

[Felix  comes  out,  and  joins  Frederick. 

Fel.  Villains,  stand  off!  assassinate  a  man  in  his 
own  house ! 

Lop.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  misericordia  !  what  do  I  see? 
my  son  ! 

Alg.  Ha,  his  son  !  Here's  five  hundred  pounds 
good,  my  brethren,  if  Antonio  dies;  and  that's  in  the 
surgeon's  power- — and  he's  in  love  with  my  daughter, 

YOU  know — so  seize  him. 4<  Don  Felix,  I  com- 

"  mand  you  to  surrender  yourself  into  the  hands  of 
"  justice,  in  order  to  raise  me  and  my  posterity  ;  and 
"  in  consideration  you  lose  your  head  to  gain  me  five 
"  hundred  pounds,  I'll  have  your  generosity  recorded 
"  on  your  tombstone — at  my  own  proper  cost  and 
"  charge — I  hate  to  be  ungrateful." 

"  Lop.  Hold,  hold!  Oh  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

Fred.  Did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  repent,  my 
lord?  What,  hoa!  within  there.  . 

Enter  Servants. 

Arm  yourselves,  and  let  not  a  man  in  nor  out  but 
Felix. 

Fel.  Generous  Frederick  ! 
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Fred.  Look  ye,  alguazil,  when  you  would  betray 
my  friend  for  filthy  lucre,  I  shall  no  more  regard  you 
as  an  officer  of  justice,  but  as  a  thief  and  robber  thus 
resist  you. 

Fel.  Come  on,  sir,  we'll  shew  you  play  for  the,  five 
hundred  pounds. 

"  Alg.  Fall  on,  seize  the  money,  right  or  wrong, 
"  ye  rogues."  [They  fight. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold,  alguazil;  I'll  give  you  the  five 
hundred  pounds,  that  is,  my  bond  to  pay  npon  Anto- 
nio's death,  and  twenty  pistoles,  however  things  go, 
for  you  and  these  honest  fellows  to  drink  my  health. 

Alg.  Say  you  so,  my  lord  ?    Why,  look  ye,  my  lord,x 
I  bear  the  young  gentleman  no  ill-will,  my  lord.     If 
I  get  but  the  five  hundred   pounds,   my  lord — why 
look  ye,  my  lord — 'tis  the  same  thing  to  me,  whether 
your  son  be  hang'd  or  not,  my  lord. 

Fel.  Scoundrels ! 

Lop.  Ay,  well,  thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow, 
that's  the  truth  on't.— Come  then,  we'll  to  the  tavern, 
and  sign  and  seal  this  minute.  Oh,  Felix!  why 

wouldsl  thou  serve  me  thus  ? But  I  cannot  uplraid 

thee  now,  nor  have  I  time  to  talk.     Be  careful  of  thy- 
self, or  thou  wilt  break  my  heart. 

[Exeunt  Lopez,  Alguazil,  and  Attendants. 

Fel.  Now,  Frederick,  though  I  ought  to  thank  you 
for  your  care  of  me,  yet  till  I  am  satisfied  as  to  my 
father's  accusation,  for  1  overheard  it  all,  1  cann't 
return  the  acknowledgments  I  owe  you.  Know  you 
aught  relating  to  my  sister  ? 

Fred.  I    hope  my  faith  and  truth  are  known  to 

you and  here  by  both  I  swear,  I  am  ignorant  of 

every  thing  relating  to  your  father's  charge. 

Fel.  Enough,  I  do  believe  thee.  Oh,  Fortune  1 
where  will  thy  malice  end? 

Enter  VASQUEZ. 

Vasq.  Sir,  1  bring  you  joyful  news. 

Fel.    WhaCs  the  matter  ? 

fr'asq.  I  am  told  that  Duu  Antonio  is  out  of  danger, 
and  now  in  the  palace. 
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Fd.  I  wish  it  be  true;  then  I'm  at  liberty  to  watch 
my  rival,  and  pursue  my  sister.  Pr'ythee,  Frederick, 
inform  thyself  of  the  truth  of  this  report. 

Fred.  1   will,  this  minute. Do  you  hear,  let 

nobody  in  to  Don  Felix  till  my  return.  [Exit. 

Vasq.  I'll  observe,  sir.  \Evit. 

Flo.  [Peeping.']  They  have  almost  frighted  me  out 

of  my  wits,  I'm  sure. Now  Felix  is  alone,  I  have 

a  good  mind  to  pretend  I  came  with  a  message  from 
my  lady  ;  but  how  then  shall  I  say  1  came  into  the 
cup-board  ? 

Enter  VASQUEZ,  seeming  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 

somel-odr/. 

Vasq.  I  tell  you,  madam,  Don  Felix  is  not  here. 

Vio  [PP'ithin.']  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  here,  and  I 
will  see  him. 

Fel.    What  noise  is  that? 

Vio.  [Breaking in.]  You  are  as  difficult  of  access, 
sir,  as  a  first  minister  of  state. 

Flo.  My  stars,  myladyhere.  [Shuts  the  press  close. 

Fel.  If  your  visit  was  designed  to  Frederick,  ma- 
dam, he  is  abroad. 

Vio.  No,  sir,  the  visit  is  to  you. 

Fel.  You  arc  very  punctual  in  yonr  ceremonies, 
madam. 

Vio.  Though  I  did  not  come  to  return  your  visit, 
but  to  take  that  which  your  civility  ought  to  have 
brought  me. 

Fel.  If  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my  understanding 
Jy'd,  then  I  am  in  your  debt;  else  not,  madam. 

Vio.  1  will  not  charge  them  with  a  term  so  gross, 
to  say  they  ly'd ;  but  call  it  a  mistake,  nay,  call  it 
any  thing  to  excuse  my  Felix.-  Could  I,  think  ye, 
could- J  put  off  my  pride  so  far,  poorly  to  dissemble  a 
passion  which  1  did  not  feel,  or  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  what  1  did  not  love?  "  Do  but  consider,  if  I 
'*  had  entertained  another,  should  not  I  rather  em- 
*'  brace  this  quarrel,  pleased  with  the  occasion  that 
"  rid  me  of  your  visits,  and  gave  me  freedom  to  enjoy 
*'  the  choice  which  you  think  1  have  made  ?  Have 
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"  I  any  interest  in  thee  but  my  love  ?  or  am  I  bound 
"  by  aught  but  inclination  to  submit  and  follow 
"  thee  ?"••  No  law,  whilst  single,  binds  us  to  obey 

but  your  sex  are,  "  by  nature  and  education," 

obliged  to  pay  a  deference  to  all  womankind. 

Pel.  These  are  fruitless  arguments.  'Tis  most 
certain  thou  wert  dearer  to  these  eyes  than  all  that 
Heaven  e'er  gave  to  charm  the  sense  of  man  ;  but  I 
would  rather  tear  them  out  than  suffer  them  to  delude 
my  reason  and  enslave  my  peace. 

Pio.  Can  you  love  without  esteem?  and  where  is 
the  esteem  for  her  you  still  suspect?  Oh,  Felix,  there 
is  a  delicacy  in  love,  which  equals  even  a  religious 
faith  !  True  loVe  never  doubts  the  object  it  adores, 
and  sceptics  there  will  disbelieve  their  sight. 

Pel.  Your  notion^  are  too  refined  for  mine,  ma- 
dam. 

Enter  VASQUEZ. 
How  now,  sirrah,  what  do  you  want  ? 

l'asg.  Only  my  master's  cloak  out  of  this  press,  sir, 
that's  all. 

FeL  Make  haste,  then. 

fasg.  [Opens  the  press,  sees  Flora,  and  roars  out. ~\ 
Oh,  the  devil,  the  devil  !  [Exit. 

Flo.  Discovered!  nay  then  legs  befriend  me. 

[Runs  out. 

Vio.  Ha  !  a  woman  concealed  !  very  well,  Felix. 

Fei.  A  woman  in  the  press ! 

Enter  LISSARDO. 
Hpw  the  devil  came  a  woman  there,  sirrah  ? 

Liss.  What  shall  I  say  now  ? 

l>'w.  Now,  Lissardo,  shew  your  wit  to  bring  your 
master  off. 

Liss.  Oft',  madam— —Nay,  nay,  nay,  there,  there 
needs  no  great  wit  to,  to,  to  bring  him  off,  madam ; 
for  she  did,  and  she  did  not  come,  as,  as,  as,  a,  a,  a, 
man  may  say,  directly  to,  to,  to,  to,  to  speak  with 
my  master,  madam. 

Vio.  I  see  by  your  stammering,  Lissardo,  that  your 
invention  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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Fel.  'Scleath,  rascal,  speak  without  hesitation,  and 
the  truth  too,  or  I  shall  stick  my  spado  in  yonr  guts. 

Via.  No,  no,  your  master  mistakes  j  he  would  not 
have  you  speak  the  truth. 

FeL   Madam,  my  sincerity  wants  no  excuse. 

JLiss.  I  am  so  confounded  between  one  and  ihe 
other,  that  I  cann'l  think  of  a  lie.  [dside. 

Pel.  Sirrah,  fetch  me  this  woman  back  instantlv — 
I'll  know  what  business  she  has  here. 

I7io.  Not  a  step  ;  your  master  shall  not  be  put  to 
the  blush.-  Come,  a  truce,  Felix.  Do  you  ask 
me  no  more  questions  about  the  window,  and  I'll 
forgive  this. 

Fel.  I  scorn  forgiveness  where  I  own  no  crime;— 
but  your  soul,  conscious  of  its  guilt,  would  fain  lay 
hold  of  this  occasion,  to  blend  your  treason  with  my 
Innocence. 

Vio.  Insolent! — Nay,  if  instead  of  owning  your 
fault,  you  endeavour  to  insult  my  patience,  I  must 
tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  behave  yourself  like  that  man 
of  honour  you  would  be  taken  for;  you  ground  your 
quarrel  with  me  upon  your  own  inconstancy  ;  'tis 
plain  you  are  false  yourself,  and  would  make  me  the 
aggressor.-"  It  was  not  for  nothing  the  fellow  op« 
posed  my  entrance.  This  last  usage  lias  given  me 
back  my  liberty,  and  now  my  father's  will  shall  be 
obeyed  without  the  least  reluctance;  and  so  your  ser- 
vant. [Exit. 

FeL  Oh,  stubborn,  stubborn  heart,  what  wilt  thou 

do? Her  father's  will  shall  be  obeyed! Ha! 

that  carries  her  to  a  cloister,  and  cuts  off  all  my  hopes 

at   once. By  Heaven,    she  shall  not,    must  not 

leave  me. No,  she  is  not  false at  least  my  love 

now  represents  her  true,  because  1  fear  to  lose  her. 

Ha  !  villain,  art  thou  here? [Turns  upon Lis- 

sardo.J .Tell  me  this  moment  who  this  woman 

was,  and  for  what  intent  she  was  here  concealed — 
or — — 

Liss.  Ay,  good  sir,  forgive  me,  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  truth.  [Falls  on  his  knees. 
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Fel.  Out  with  it,  then 

Liss.  It,  it,  it  was  Mrs.  Flora,  sir,  Donna  Vio- 
lante's  woman.  You  must  know,  sir,  we  have  had 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  one  another  a  great  while — 
she  was  not  willing  you  should  know  it ;  so  when 
she  heard  your  voice,  she  ran  into  the  clothes-press. 
I  would  have  told  you  this  at  first,  but  I  was  afraid 
of  her  lady's  knowing  it.  This  is  the  truth  as  I  hope 
for  a  whole  skin,  sir. 

Fel.  If  it  be  not,  I'll  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone 
in  it,  sirrah.— — Fly,  and  observe  if  Violante  goes 
directly  home. 

Liss.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Fe).  fly,  you  dog,  fly. — [Exit  Lissardo.] — I  must 
convince  her  of  my  faith.  Oh,  how  irresolute  is  a 

lover's  heart! "  My   resentments   cooled   when 

"  her's  grew  high — nor  can  I  struggle  longer  with 
"  my  fate;  I  cannot  quit  her,  no,  1  cannot,  so  ab- 
"  solute  a  conquest  has  she  gained." How  abso- 
lute a  woman's  power  ! 

In  vain  we  strive  their  tyranny  to  quit, 

In  vain  we  struggle,  for  we  must  submit.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Terriero  de  Passa.  Enter  Colonel,  and  ISABELLA 
veiled.  GIBBY  at  a  distance. 

Col.  Then  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  wait 
on  you  home,  madam  ? 

Isal.  I  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  mv  circumstances, 
colonel — and  that  way  impossible  for  me  to  admit 
of  it. 

Col.  Consent  to  go  with  me  then. 1  lodge  at 

one  Don  Frederick's,  a  merchant,  just  by  here. — . — •• 
He  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  dare  confide  in  hb 
secrecy. 

Isab.  Ha  !  does  he  lodge  there? Pray  Heaven 

I  am  not  discovered.  [Aside. 

Col.  What  say  you,  my  charmer  ? — shall  we  break*- 
fast  together?  I  have  some  of  the  best  tea  in  the 
universe. 
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Isal.  Pub,  !  tea !  is  that  the  best  treat  you  can  give 
a  lady  at  your  lodgings,  colonel? 

Col.  Well  hinted No,  no,  no,  I  have  other 

things  at  thy  service,  child. 

Jsab.  What  are  those  things,  pray? 

Col.  My  heart,  soul,  and  body,  into  the  bargain. 

Isal.  Has  the  last  no  incumbrance  upon  it  ?  Can 
you  make  a  clear  title,  colonel  ? 

Col.  All  freehold,  child,  and  I'll  afford  thee  a  very 
good  bargain.  [Embraces  her. 

Gil.  O'  my  sal  they  mak  muckle  words  about  it.— 
Ise  sare  weary  with  standing— Ise  e'en  tak  a  sleep. 

[Lies  dawn. 

Jsal.  If  I  take  a  lease,  it  must  be  for  life,  colonel. 

Col.  Thou  shalt  have  me  as  long  or  as  little  time  as 
thou  wilt,  my  dear.  Come,  let's  to  my  lodgings,  and 
we'll  sign  and  seal  this  minute. 

Isal.  Oh,  not  so  fast,  colonel There  are  many 

things  to  be  adjusted  before  the  lawyer  and  the  parson 
comes. 

Col.  The  lawyer  and  parson  ! — No,  no,  you  little 
rogue,  we  can  finish  our  affairs  without  the  help  of 
the  law — or  the  gospel. 

Jsab.  Indeed  but  we  cann't,  colonel. 

Col.  Indeed  ! — Why,  hast  thou  then  trepanned  me 
out  of  my  warm  bed  this  morning  for  nothing?  Why 
this  is  shewing  a  man  half  famished  a  well-furnished 
larder,  then  clapping  a  padlock  on  the  door  till  you 
starve  him  quite. 

Jsab.  If  you  can  find  in  your  heart  to  say  grace, 
colonel,  you  shall  keep  the  key. 

Col.  I  love  to  see  my  meat  before  I  give  thanks, 
madam ;  therefore,  uncover  thy  face,  child,  and  I'll 
tell  thee  more  of  my  mind If  1  like  you 

Jsab.  1  dare  not  risk  my  reputation  upon  your  (/>, 
colonel,  and  so  adieu.  [Going. 

CoL  Nay,  nay,  nay,  we  must  not  part. 

Jsab.  As  you  ever  hope  to  see  me  more,  suspend 
your  curiosity  now;  one  step  farther  loses  me  for 
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ever. Shew  yourself  a  man  of  honour,  and  you 

shall  find  me  a  woman  of  honour.  [Exit. 

Col.  Well,  for  once  I'll  trust  to  a  blind  bargain, 
madam — [Kisses  her  hand,  and  parts. ]  Hut  I  shall 
be  too  cunning  for  your  ladyship,  if  Gibby  observes 
my  orders.  Methinks,  these  intrigues  which  relate 
to  the  mind  are  very  insipid.  The  conversation  of 

bodies  is  much  more  diverting. Ha  !   what  do  I 

see  ?  my  rascal  asleep  !  Sirrah,  did  not  I  charge  you 
to  watch  the  lady  ?  and  is  it  thus  you  observe  my 
orders,  ve  dog? 

[Kicks  him  all  this  while,  and  he  shrugs,   and 

rubs  his  eyes,  and  yawns. 

Gib.  That's  true,  an  like  yer  honour;  but  I  thought 
that  when  yence  ye  had  her  in  yer  ane  hands  ye  might 
a'  ordered  her  yer  sel  weel  eneugh  without  me,  en  ye 
ken,  an  likfe  yer  honour. 

Col.  Sirrah,  hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  and 
make  haste  after  her.  If  you  don't  bring  me  some 
account  of  her,  never  dare  to  see  my  face  again. 

Gib.  Ay,  this  is  bony  wark  indeed!  to  run  three 
hundred  mile  to  this  wicked  town,  and  before  I  can 
weel  fill  my  weam  to  be  sent  a  whore- hunting  after 
this  black  she  devil. — What  gate  sal  I  gang  to  speer 
for  this  wutch  now  ?  Ah  for  a  ruling  elder — or  the 
kirk's  treasurer — or  his  mon — I'd  gar  my  master  mak 

twa  o'  this. But  I  am  sure  there's  na  sick  honest 

people   here,  or  there  wud  na  be  sa   mickle   scul- 
dudrie. 

Enter  an  English  Soldier  passing  along. 

Gib.  Geud  mon,  did  you  see  a  woman,  a  lady,  ony 
gate  hereawa  e'en  now  ? 

Englishman.  Yes,  a  great  many.  What  kind  of  a 
woman  is  it  you  enquire  after? 

Gib.  Geud  troth,  she's  na  kenspeckle,  she's  aw  in 
a  cloud 

Englishman.  What,  'tis  some  Highland  monster 
which  you  brought  over  with  you,  I  suppose  :  1  see 
no  such,  not  1.  Kenspeckle,  quotha! 

£ 
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Gil.  Huly,  huly,  mon  ;  the  deel  pike  outyer  een, 
and  then  ye'll  see  the  better,  ye  Portigise  tike. 
Englishman.  What  says  the  fellow? 

[Turning  to  Gibby. 

Gil.  Say !  I  say  I  am  a  bater  fellow  than  e'er  stude 

upon  yer  shanks and  gin  I  heer  mair  o'  yer  din, 

deel  o'  my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  crack  yer  croon. 

Englishman.  Get  you  gone,  you  Scotch  rascal,  and 
thank  your  heathen  dialect,  which  I  don't  understand, 
that  you  ha'n't  your  bones  broke. 

Gil.  Ay  '•  an  ye  dinna  understand  a  Scotsman's 
tongue,  Ise  see  gin  ye  can  understand  a  Scotsman's 
gripe.  Wha's  the  bater  mon  now,  sir? 

[Lays  hold  of  him,  strikes  up  his  heels,  and  gets 

astride  over  him. 
Here  VIOLANTE  crosses  the  Stage,  GIBBY  jumps  up 

from  the  Man,  and  brushes  up  to  VIOLANTE. 

Gib.  I  vow,  madam,  but  I  am  glad  that  ye  and  I 
are  foregather'd. 

Vio.  What  would  the  fellow  have  ? 

Gib.  Nothing :  away,  madam  ;  wo  worthy  yer 
heart,  what  a  muckle  deal  o'  mischief  had  you  like 
to  bring  upon  poor  Gibby  ! 

Vio.  Tne  man's  drunk 

Gib.  In  troth  am  I  not — And  gin  I  had  na  found 
ye,  madam,  the  Laird  knows  when  I  should  ;  for  my 
maister  bad  me  ne'er  gang  hame  without  tidings  of 
ye,  madam. 

Vio.  Sirrah!  get  about  your  business,  or  I'll  have 
your  bones  drubb'd. 

Gib.  Geud  faith,  my  maister  has  e'en  done  that 
t'yer  honds,  madam. 

Vio.  Who  is  your  master,  sir? 

Gib.  Mony  a  ane  speers  the  gate  they  ken  right 
weel :  it  is  no  sa  lang  sen  ye  parted  wi'  him.  I  wish 
he  ken  ye  half  as  weel  as  ye  ken  him. 

Vio.  Pugh!  the  creature's  mad,  or  mistakes  me 
for  somebody  else  ;  and  1  should  be  as  mad  as  he  to 
talk  to  him  any  loncer. 

[Vfolante  enters  Don  Pedro's  house. 
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Enter  LISSARDO  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Stage. 

Liss.  So,  she's  gone  home,  I  see.  What  did  that 
Scots  fellow  want  with  her?  I'll  try  to  find  it  out; 
perhaps  I  may  discover  something  that  may  make  my 
master  friends  with  me  again. 

Gib.  Are  ye  gone,  madam  ?  a  deel  scope  in  yer 
company,  for  I'm  as  weese  as  I  was.  But  I'll  bide 
and  see  wha's  house  it  is,  gin  I  can  meet  with  ony 
civil  body  to  speer  at. — "  Weel,  of  aw  men  in  the 
"  warid  1  think  our  Scotsmen  the  greatest  feuls  to 
"  leave  their  weel  favoured  honest  women  at  name 
"  to  rin  walloping  after  a  pack  of  gycarlings  here, 
"  that  shame  to  shew  their  faces,  and  peur  men,  like 
**  me,  are  forc'd  to  be  their  pimps.  A  pimp  !  Gods- 

"  warbit,  Gibby's  ne'er  be  a  pimp and  yet,  in 

"  troth,  it's  a  thriving  trade  ;  1  remember  a  eountry- 
"  mon  o'  my  ane,  that  by  ganging  o*  sick  like  errants 
"  as  I  am  now,  came  to  get  preferment."  My  lad, 
wot  ye  wha  lives  here  ?  [Turns  and  sees  Lissardo. 

Liss.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa. 

Gils.  And  did  you  see  a  lady  gang  in  but  now? 

Liss.  Yes,  I  did. 

Gib.  And  d'ye  ken  her  tee  ? 

Liss.  It  was  Donna  Violanle,  his  daughter. — What 
the  devil  makes  him  so  inquisitive  ?  Here  is  some- 
thing in  it,  that  is  certain.  [Aside.]  'Tis  a  cold  morn- 
ing, brother,  what  think  you  of  a  dram? 

Gib.  In  troth,  very  weel,  sir. 

Liss.  You  seem  an  honest  fellow  ;  pr'ythee,  let's 
drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

Gib.  Wi'  aw  my  heart,  sir ;  gang  your  gate  to  the 
next  house,  and  Ise  follow  ye. 

Liss.  Come  along  then.  [Exit. 

Gib.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa! — Donna  Violante, 
his  daughter ! — that's  as  reight  as  my  leg  now — Ise 
need  na  mare;  I'll  tak  a  drink,  and  then  to  my 
maister. — -— 

Ise  bring  him  news  will  make  his  heart  full  llee\ 
Gin  he  rewards  it  not,  deel  pimp  for  me.       [Exit, 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

VIOL  ANTE'S  Lodgings.     Enter  ISABELLA  in  a  gay 
temper,  and  VIOLANTE  out  of  humour. 

Isabella.  MY  dear!  I  have  been  seeking  you  this 
half  hour,  to  tell  you  the  most  lucky  adventure. 

f'io.  And  you  have  pitched  upon  the  most  unlucky 
hour  for  it  that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in  the 
whole  four-and-twenty. 

/sal.  Hang  unlucky  hours!  I  won't  think  of  them; 
I  hope  all  my  misfortunes  are  past. 
yio.  And  mine  all  to  come. 
Isab.   I  have  seen  the  man  I  like. 
/  20.  And  I  have  seen  the  man  that  I  could  wish 
to  hate. 

Isab.  And  you  must  assist  me  in  discovering  whe- 
ther he  can  like  me  or  not. 

Vio,  You  have  assisted  me  in  such  a  discovery  al- 
ready, I  thank  ye. 

Isab.  What  say  you,  my  dear? 
I'io.   I  say  1  am  very  unlucky  at  discoveries,  Isa- 
bella :  I  have  too  lately  made  one  pernicious  to  my 
ease  :  your  brother  is  false. 
Isab.  Impossible! 
yio.  Most  true. 

Jsab.  Some  villain  has  traduc'd  him  to  you. 
Via.  No,   Isabella;  1  love  too  well  to  trust  the 
eyes  of  others  :  I  never  credit  the  ill-judging  world, 
or  form  suspicions  upon  vulgar  censures;  no,  1  had 
ocular  proof  of  his  ingratitude. 

Isab.  Then  I  am  most  unhappy.  My  brother  was 
the  only  pledge  of  faith  betwixt  us ;  if  he  has  for- 
feited your  favour,  I  have  no  title  to  your  friend- 
ship. 

f'io.  You  wrong  my  friendship,  Isabella  ;  your 
own  merit  entitles  you  to  every  thing  within  my 
power.. 

Isab.  Generous  maid! — But  may  I  not  know  what 
grounds  you  have  to  think  my  brother  false  ? 
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frio.  Another  time. — But  tell  me,  Isabella,  how 
can  I  serve  you  ? 

Jsab.  Thus  then — The  gentleman  that  brought  me 
hither  I  have  seen  and  talk'd  with  upon  the  Terriero 
de passa  this  morning,  and  I  find  him  a  man  of  sense, 
generosity,  and  good  humour;  in  short,  he  is  every 
thing  that  I  could  like  fora  husband,  and  1  have  dis- 
pateh'd  Mrs.  Flora  to  bring  him  hither  :  1  hope  you  11 
forgive  the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

i'io.   Hither!  to  what  purpose  ? 

Jsab.  To  the  great  universal  purpose,  matrimony. 

Pio.  Mntrimony  !  why,  do  you  design  to  ask  him? 

Jsab.  No,  Violante,  you  must  do  that  for  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  you  design  me, 
but  desire  to  be  excus'd  :  1  manage  my  own  aflairs  too 
ill  to  be  trusted  with  those  of  other  people;  "  be- 
"  sides",  if  my  father  should  find  a  stranger  here,  it 
(l  might  make  him  hurry  me  into  a  monastery  im- 
"  mediately."  I  cann't  for  my  life  admire  your  con- 
duct, to  encourage  a  person  altogether  unknown  to 
you.—  'Twas  very  imprudent  to  meet  him  this  morn- 
ing, but  much  more  so  to  send  for  him  hither,  know- 
ing what  inconveniency  you  have  already  drawn 
\ipon  me. 

Jsab.  1  am  not  insensible  how  far  my  misfortunes 
have  embarrass'd  you  ;  and,  if  you  please,  sacrifice 
my  quiet  to  your  own. 

Vio.  Unkindly  urg'd  ! — Have  1  not  preferr'd  your 
happiness  to  every  thing  that's  dear  to  me? 

Isab.  I  know  them  hast — then  do  not  deny  me  this 
last  request,  when  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  may  render 
my  condition  able  to  clear  thy  fame,  and  bring  my 
brother  to  thy  feet  for  pardon. 

Vio.  I  wish  you  don't  repent  of  this  intrigue.  I 
suppose  he  knows  you  are  the  same  woman  that  he 
brought  in  here  last  night. 

Jsab.  Not  a  syllable  of  that;  I  met  him  veil'd,  and 
to  prevent  his  knowing  the  house,  I  ordered  Mrs. 
flora  to  bring  him  by  the  back-door  into  the  garden. 

Vio.  The  very  way  which  Felix  comes;  if  they 
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should  meet,  there  would  be  fine  work. Indeed, 

my  clear,  1  cann't  approve  of  your  design. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flo.  Madam,  the  colonel  waits  your  pleasure. 

Vio.  How  durst  you  go  upon  such  a  message,  mis- 
tress, without  acquainting  me? 

Flo.   So  1  am  to  le  huJJTdfor  every  thing. 

Isal.  'Tis  too  late  to  dispute  that  now,  dear  Vio- 
lante  ;  I  acknowledge  the  rashness  of  die  action' 
but  consider  the  necessity  of  my  deliverance. 

Vio.  That  indeed  is  a  weighty  consideration :  well, 
what  am  i  to  do  ? 

Jsal.  In  the  next  room  I'll  give  you  instructions. — 
Jn  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Flora,  shew  the  colonel  into 
this.         [Exit  Flora  one  ivay,  and  Isabella  and  Vio- 
lante  another. 

Re-enter  FLORA  with  t/ie  Colonel. 

Flo.  The  lady  will  wait  on  you  presently,  sir. 

[Eat*. 

Col.  Very  well This  is  a  very  fruitful  soil.     I 

have  not  been  here  quite  four-and- twenty  hours,  and 
I  have  three  intrigues  upon  my  hands  already  ;  but  1 
hate  the  chase  without  partaking  of  the  game. 

Enter  VIOLANTE  veiVd. 

Ha  !  a  fine  sized  woman Pray  Heaven  she  proves 

handsome. 1  am  come  to   obey  your  ladyship's 

commands. 

Vio.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  colonel? 
Col.  If  you  be  not  very  unreasonable  indeed,  madam. 
A  man  is  but  a  man.     [Takes  tier  hand,  and  kisses  il. 

Vio.  JSay,  we  have  no  time  for  compliments,  co- 
lonel. 

Col.  I  understand  you,  madam — Montrez  moivotre 
chamire.  [Takes  her  in  his  arms. 

yio.  Nay,  nay,  hold,  colonel ;  my  bed-chamber  is 
not  to  be  enter'd  without  a  certain  purchase. 

Col.  Purchase  !  humph,  this  is  some  kept  mistress, 
1  suppose,  who  industriously  lets  out  her  leisure 
hours.  [Aside.']  Look  ye,  madam,  you  must  consider 
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we  soldiers  are  not  overstock'd  with  money — but  we 
make  ample  satisfaction  in  love;  we  have  a  world  of 
courage  upon  our  hands  now,  you  know — then 
pr'ythee  use  a  conscience,  and  I'll  try  if  my  pocket 
can  come  up  to  your  price. 

Via.  Nay,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  draw- 
ing your  purse,  colonel,  my  design  is  levell'd  at  your 
person,  if  that  be  at  your  own  disposal. 

Col.  Ay,  that  it  is,  faith,  madam  !  and  I'll  settle  it 
as  firmly  upon  thee 

Vio.  As  Liw  can  do  it. 

Col.  Hang  law  in  love  affairs ;  thou  shall  have 
right  and  title  to  it  out  of  pure  inclination. — A  ma- 
trimonial hint  again.  "  Gad,  I  fancy  the  women 
"  have.a  project  on  foot  to  transplant  the  union  into 
"  Portugal."  [Aside. 

rio.  Then  you  have  an  aversion  to  matrimony, 
colonel.  Did  you  never  see  a  woman  in  all  your 
travels  that  you  could  like  for  a  wife? 

Col.  A  very  odd  question. —  Do  you  really  expect 
that  i  should  speak  truth  now  ? 

Pio.  I  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  colonel. 

Col.   Why  then Yes. 

Vio.  Is  she  in  your  country,  or  this? 

Col.  This  is  a  very  pretty  kind  of  a  catechism  : 
"  but  I  don't  conceive  which  way  it  turns  to  edifi- 
"  cation."  In  this  town,  1  believe,  madam. 

Vio.  Her  name  is 

Col.   Ay,  how  is  she  called,  madam  ? 

kio.  Nay,   I  ask  you  that,  sir. 

Col.  Oh,  ho,  why  she  is  called Pray,  madam, 

how  is  it  you  spell  your  name? 

Vio.  Oh,  colonel,  J  am  not  the  happy  woman, 
nor  do  I  wish  it. 

Col.  No !  I'm  sorry  for  that. What  the  devil 

does  she  mean  by  all  these  questions?  [Aside. 

Vio.  Come,  colonel,  for  once  be  sincere — perhaps 
you  may  not  repent  it. 

Col.  This  is  like  to  be  but  a  silly  adventure,  here's 
so  much  sincerity  required.  [Aside.']  'Faith,  madam, 
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I   have  an  inclination  to  sincerity,  but  I'm  afraid 
you'll  call  my  manners  in  question. 

Viff.  Not  at  all :  J  prefer  truth  before  compliment 
in  this  affair. 

Col.  Why  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  madam,  a 
lady  last  night  wounded  my  heart  by  a  fall  from  a 
window,  whose  person  1  could  be  content  to  take, 
as  my  father  took  my  mother,  till  death  do  us  part- 
but  who  she  is,  or  how  distinguished,  whether  maid, 
wife,  or  widow,  I  cann't  inform  you  ;  perhaps  you 
are  she. 

Vio.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  am  not  she — 
but  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  her.  That  lady  is 
a  maid  of  condition — has  ten  thousand  pounds — and, 
if  you  are  a  single  man,  her  person  and  fortune  are 
at  your  service. 

Col.  I  accept  the  offer  with  the  highest  trans- 
ports ;  but  say,  my  charming  angel  !  art  thou  not 
she?  \Offers  to  embrace  her.]  "  This  is  a  lucky  ad- 
"  venture."  [Aside, 

Vio.  Once  again,  colonel,  I  tell  you  I  am  not  she — 
but  at  six  this  evening  you  shall  find  her  on  the  Ter- 
riero  de  passa  with  a  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 
Get  a  priest  ready,  and  you  know  the  rest. 

Col.  1  shall  infallibly  observe  your  directions, 
madam. 

Enter  FLORA  hastily,  and  whispers  VIOLANTE,  who 
starts,  and  seems  surprised. 

Via.  Ha!  Felix  crossing,  say  you  ?  What  shall  I 
do  now  ? 

Col.   You  seem  surprised,  madam. 

Vio.  Oh,  colonel,  my  father  is  coming  hither — and 
if  he  finds  you  here,  1  am  ruined. 

Col.  Odslife,  madam,  thrust  me  any  where.  Cann't 
J  go  out  this  way  ? 

Vio.  No,  no,  no,  he  comes  that  way.  How  shall  I 
prevent  their  meeting?  Here,  here,  step  into  my  bed- 
chamber  

Col.   Oh,  the  lest  place  in  the  world,  madam  I 

Vio.  And  be  still,  as  you  value  her  you  love.  Don't 
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stir  till  you've  notice,  as  ever  you  hope  to  have  her 
in  your  arms. 

Co/.  On  that  condition,  I'll  not  breathe.       \Exit. 

Enter  FELIX. 

Fel.  I  wonder  where   this  dog  of  a  servant  is  all 

this  while — But   she   is  at   home,    I    find How 

coldly  she  regards  me! You  look,  Violante,  as  if 

the  sight  of  me  were  troublesome  to  you. 

I'io.  Can  I  do  otherwise,  when  you  have  the  as- 
surance to  approach  me  after  what  I  saw  to-day  1 

Fel.  Assurance  !  rather  call  it  good-nature,  after 
what  1  heard  last  night.  But  such  regard  to  honour 
have  I  in  my  love  to  you,  1  cannot  bear  to  be  sus- 
pected, "  nor  Buffer  you  to  entertain  false  notions  of 
"  my  truth  without  endeavouring  to  convince  you 
"  of  my  innocence  ;"  so  much  good-nature  have  I 

more  than  you,  Violante. Pray  give  me  leave  to 

ask  your  woman  one  question  :  my  man  assures  me 
she  was  the  person  you  sau  at  my  lodgings. 

Flo.  \  confess  it,  madam,  and  ask  your  pardon. 
Vio.  Impudent  baggage!    not    to    undeceive    me 
sooner :  what  business  could  you  have  there? 

Fel.    Lissardo   and    she,    it   seems,    imitate    you 
and  I. 

Flo.  I  love  to  follow  the  example  of  my  betters, 
in  ad  a  in. 

Fel.  I  hope  I  am  justified 

Vio.  Since  we  are  to  part,  Felix,  there  needs  no 
justification. 

Fel.  Methiuks  you  talk  of  parting  as  a  thing  indif- 
ferent to  you.     Can  you  forget  how  1  have  lov'd  ? 
Vio.   1   wish   1  could    forget  my  own  passion,  I 

should  with  less  concern  remember  yours. But 

for  mistress  Flora 

Fel.  You  must  forgive  her Must,  did  I  say?   I 

fear  I  have  no  pow'r  to  impose,  though  the  injury 
was  done  to  me. 

Vio.  'Tis  harder  to  pardon  an  injury  done  to  what 
we  love,  than  to  ourselves  j  but  at  your  request,  Fe- 
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iix,  1  do  forgive  her.  Go  watch  my  father,  Flora, 
lest  he  should  awake  and  surprise  us. 

Flo.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Fel.  Dost  thou  then  love  me,  Violante? 

Vio.  What  need  of  repetition  from  my  tongue, 
when  every  look  confesses  what  you  ask  ? 

Fel.  Oh,  let  no  man  judge  of  love  but  those  who 
feel  it :  what  wondrous  magic  lies  in  one  kind  look! 

One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover's  rage,  and 

melts  his  fiercest  passion  into  soft  complaint.  Oh, 
the  window,  Violante!  wouldst  thou  but  clear  that 
one  suspicion  ! 

Via.  Pry'thee,  no  more  of  that,  my  Felix;  a  little 
time  shall  bring  thee  perfect  satisfaction. 

Fel.  Well,  Violante,  on  condition  you  think  no 
more  of  a  monastery,  I'll  wait  with  patience  for  this 
mighty  secret. 

Vio.  Ah,  Felix,  love  generally  gets  the  better  of 
religion  in  us  women.  Resolutions  made  in  the  heat 
of  passion  ever  dissolve  upon  reconciliation. 

Enter  FLORA  hastily. 

Flo.  Oh,  madam,  madam,  madam  !  my  lord  yonr 
father  has  been  in  the  garden,  and  locked  the  back- 
door, and  comes  muttering  to  himself  this  way. 

Via.  Then  we  are  caught.  Now,  Felix,  we  are 
undone. 

Fel.  Heavens  forbid  !  This  is  most  unlucky.  Let 
me  step  into  your  bed  chamber  ;  he  won't  look  under 
the  bed  ;  there  I  may  conceal  myself. 

[Runs  to  the  door,  and  pushes  it  open  a  little, 

V'w.   My  stars !   if  he  goes  in  there,  he'll  find  the 

colonel. No,  no,  Felix,  that's  no  safe  place  :  my 

father  often  goes  thither,  and  should  you  cough  or 
sneeze,  we  are  lost. 

Fel.  Either  my  eve  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a  man 
within  ;  I'll  watch  him  close. 

Flo.  Oh,  invention,  invention! — I  have  it,  madam. 
Here,  here,  sir,  off  with'your  sword,  and  I'll  fetch 
you  a  disguise.  \JExit. 
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Pel.  She  shall  deal  with  the  devil  if  she  conveys 
him  out  without  my  knowledge. 

1/iu,  Bless  me,  how  I  tremble! 

Enter  FLORA  with  a  Riding-hood. 

Flo.  Here,  sir,  put  on  this. 

FeL  Ay,  ay,  any  thing  to  avoid  Don  Pedro. 

[She  puts  it  on. 

Vio.  Oh,  quick,  quick!  I  shall  die  with  appre- 
hension. 

Flo.  Be  sure  you  don't  speak  a  word. 

Pel.  Not  for  the  Indies but  1  shall  observe  you 

closer  than  you  imagine.  [Aside. 

Ped.  [Within.'}  Violante,  where  are  you,  child? 

Enter  Don  PEDRO. 

Why,  how  came  the  garden  door  open? — Ha!  how 
now,  who  have  we  here  ? 

Vio.  Humph  ! — he'll  certainly  discover  him. 

[Aside. 

Flo.  'Tis  my  mother,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

[She  and  Felix  loth  cUrtsey. 

Ped.  Your  mother!  by  St.  Andrew  she's  a  strap- 
per ;  why,  you  are  a  dwarf  to  her. How  many 

children  have  you,  good  woman? 

Vio.  Oh,  if  he  speaks  we  are  lost.  [Aside. 

Flo.  Oh,  dear  signior,  she  cannot  hear  you;  she  has 
been  deaf  these  twenty  years. 

Ped.  Alas,  poor  woman  ! — Why,  you  muffle  her 
up  as  if  she  were  blind  too. 

FeL  Would  I  were  fairly  off'.  [Aside. 

Ped.  Turn  up  her  hood. 

Vio.  Undone   for  ever! St.  Antony  forbid. 

Oh,   sir,  she  has  the  dreadfullest  unlucky  eyes 

Pray  don't  look  upon  them ;  1  made  her  keep  her  hood 
shut  on  purpose. Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  1 

Ped.  Eyes  ! — —Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her 
eyes  ? 

Flo.  My  poor  mother,  sir,  is  much  afflicted  with 
the  cholic,  and  about  two  months  ago  she  had  it 
grievously  in  her  stomach,  and  was  over-persuaded 
to  take  a  dram  of  filthy  English  Geneva — ——which 
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immediately  flew  up  into  her  head,  and  caused  such  a 
defluxion  in  her  eyes,  that  she  could  never  since  bear 
ihe  day-light. 

Ped.  Say   you  so  ? Poor  woman! Well, 

make  her  sit  down,  Violante,  and  give  her  a  glass  of 
wine. 

1'io.  Let  her  daughter  give  her  a  glass  below,  sir: 
— — For  my  part,  she  has  frighted  me  so  I  sha'n't  be 

myself  these  two  hours 1  am  sure  her  eyes  are 

evil  eyes. 

"  Pel.  Well  hinted." 

Ped.  Well,  well,  do  so. Evil  eyes;  there  are 

no  evil  eyes,  child. 

Flo.  Come  along,  mother [Speaks  aloud.~\  — 

[Exeunt  Felix  and  Flora. 

rio.  I'm  glad  he's  gone.  [Aside. 

Ped.   Hast  thou  heard  the  news,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  What  news,  sir? 

Ped.   Why,  Vasquez    tells    me  that  Don  Lope?,' 
daughter  Isabella  is  run  away  from    her  father :   that 

lord  has  very  ill  fortune  with  his  children. Weil, 

I'm  glad  my  daughter  has  no  inclination  to  man- 
kind, that  my  house  is  plagued  with  no  suitors. 

[Aside. 

I'io*  This  is  the  first  word  ever  1  heard  of  it:  I 
pity  her  frailty 

Ped.   Well  said,  Violante. Next  week  I   in- 
tend thy  happiness  shall  begin. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Vio.  I  don't  intend  to  slay  so  long,  thank  you,  papa. 

[Aside. 

Ped.  My  Lady  Abbess    writes   word   she  longs  to 
see  thee,  and  has  provided   every   thing  in  order  for 

thy    reception Thou  wilt  lead  a    happy   life, 

my  girl fifty  times  before  that  of  matrimony 

where  an  extravagant  coxcomb  might  make  a  beg- 
gar of  thee,  or  an  ill-natur'd  surly  dog  break  thy 
heart. 

Flo.  Break  her  heart !  she  had  as  soon  have  her 
bones  broke,  as  to  be  a  nun ;  I  am  sure  I  had  rather 
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of  the  two.  You  are  wondrous  kind,  sir:  but  if  I 
had  such  a  father  I  know  what  I  would  do. 

Ped.  Why,  what  would  you  do,  minx,  ha  ? 

Flo.  I  would  tell  him  I  had  as  good  a  right  and  ti- 
tle to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  end  of  the  creation  as 
he  had. 

Ped.  You  would,  mistress!  who  the  devil  doubts 

it? A  good  assurance  is  a  chamber-maid's  coat 

of  arms,  and  lying  and  contriving  the  supporters. 

Your  inclinations  are  on  tiptoe,  it  seems. 

If  I  were  your  father,  housewife,  I'd  have  penance 
enjoined  you  so  strict,  that  you  should  not  be  able  to 
turn  you  in  your  bed  for  a  month. — You  are  enough 
to  spoil  your  lady,  housewife,  if  she  had  not  abun- 
dance of  devotion. 

I' io.  Fye,  Flora  !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk  thus 

to  my  father? You  said  yesterday  you  would  be 

glad  to  go  with  me  into  the  monastery. 

Flo.   Did  1?  1  told  a  great  lie,  then. 

Ped.  She  go  with  thee  !  no,  no,  she's  enough  to 
debauch  the  whole  convent. Well,  child,  remem- 
ber what  I  said  to  thee:  next  week 

llo.  Ay,  and  what  I  am  to  do  this,  too.  [Aside.] — 
I  am  all  obedient,  sir ;  1  care  not  how  soon  1  change 
my  condition. 

Flo.  But  little  does  he  think  what  change  she  means. 


Ped.  "  Well  said,  Violante. 1  am  glad  to  find 

"  her  so  willing  to  leave  the  xvorld  ;  but  it  is  wholly 
"  owing  to  my  prudent  management.  Did  she  know 
"  that  she  might  command  her  fortune  when  she 
"  came  at  age,  or  upon  day  of  marriage,  perhaps  she'd 

"  change  her  note. But   I  have  always   told   her 

"  that  her  grandfather  left  it  with  this  proviso,  that 
"  she  turned  nun.  Now  a  small  part  of  this  twenty 
'*  thousand  pounds  provides  for  her  in  the  nunnery, 

"  and  the  rest  is  my  own. There  is  nothing  to  be 

"  got  in  this  life  without  policy. — [Aside.]" — Well, 
child,  i  am  going  into  the  country  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  settle  some  affairs  with  thy  uncle }  and  when 
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1  return,  we'll  proceed  for  thy  happiness^  child. 
Good  bye,  Piolante :  take  care  of  thyself. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Violante. 

Flo.  So,  now  for  the  colonel.— Hist,  hist,  co- 
lonel! 

Enter  Colonel. 

Col.  Is  the  coast  clear  ? 

Flo.  Yes,  if  you  can  climb;  for  you  must  get  over 
the  wash-house,  and  jump  from  the  garden- wall  into 
the  street. 

Col.  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  value  my  neck,  if  my  incog- 
nita answers  but  thy  lady's  promise. 

[Exeunt  Col.  an d* Flora. 
Enter  FELIX. 

Fel.  I  have  lain  perd  ue  under  the  stairs  till  I  watched 
the  old  man  out.  [Violante  opens  the  door.~\  'Sdeath! 
I  am  prevented.  [Exit  Felix. 

Enter  Viot.ANTE. 

Vlo.  Now  to  set  my  prisoner  at  liberty.  [Goes  to 
the  door  where  the  Colonel  is  hid.\  Sir,  sir,  you  may 
appear. 

Enter  FELIX,  following  her. 

Fel.  May  he  so,  madam.'  I  had  cause  for  my  sus- 
picion, I  find.  Treacherous  woman  ! 

Vio.  Ha,  Felix  here!   Nay,  then  all  is  discovered. 

Fel.  [Draws.]  Villain  !  whoever  thou  art,  come 
out,  I  charge  thee,  and  take  the  reward  of  thy  adul- 
terous errand. 

Vio.  What  shall  I  say  ? — Nothing  but  the  secret 
which  I  have  sworn  to  keep  can  reconcile  this  quar- 
rel. [Aside. 

Fel.  A  coward!  Nay,  then  I'll  fetch  you  out; 
think  not  to  hidethysel'f:  no;  by  St.  Anthony,  an 
altar  should  not  protect  thee  ;  "  even  there  I'd  reach 
"  thy  heart,  though  all  the  saints  were  arm'd  in  thy 
««  defence."  [Exit. 

Vio.  Defend  me,  Heaven!  what  shall  I  do?  I 
must  discover  Isabella,  or  here  will  be  murder. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flo.  1  have  helped  the  colonel  off  clear,  madam. 
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Vio.  Sayest  thou  so,  my  girl  ? Then  I  am 

armed. 

Re-enler  FELIX. 

FeL  Where  has  the  devil,  in  compliance  to  your 
sex,  conveyed  him  from  my  resentment? 

Vio.  Him  :  whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear  inquisi- 
tive spark?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  will  never  leave 
these  jealous  whims. 

FeL  Will  you  never  cease  to  impose  upon  me. 

Vio.  You  impose  upon  yourself,  my  dear.  Do  you 
think  I  did  not  see  you  ?  Yes,  I  did,  and  resolved  to 
put  this  trirk  upon  you. 

Fel.JWc*/ 

Vio.  Yes,  trick.  I  knew  you'd  take  the  hint,  and 
soon  relapse  into  your  wonted  error.  How  easily 
your  jealousy  is  ftred  1  1  shall  have  a  blessed  life  with 
you. 

FeL  Was  there  nothing  in  it  then  but  only  to  try 
me? 

Vio.  Won't  you  believe  your  eyes? 

Fel.  My  eyes  !  No  nor  my  ears,  nor  any  of  my 
senses,  for  they  have  alldeceived  me.  Well,  1  am  con- 
vinced that  faiih  is  as  necessary  in  love  as  in  religion ; 
for  the  moment  a  man  let's  a  woman  know  her  con- 
quest he  resigns  his  senses,  and  sees  nothing  but  what 
she'd  have  him. 

FeL  And  as  soon  as  that  man  finds  his  love  re- 
turned, she  becomes  as  errant  a  slave  as  if  she  had 
already  said  after  the  priest. 

FeL  The  priest,  Violante,  would  dissipate  those 
fears  which  cause  these  quarrels.  When  wilt  thou 
make  me  happy? 

Vio.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  thee :  my  father  is 
gone  for  two  or  three  days  to  my  uncle's;  we  have 
time  enough  to  finish  our  affairs.— — But  pr'ythee 
leave  me  now,  lest  some  accident  should  bring  my 
father. 

FeL  To-morrow  then 

Fly  swift,  ye  hours,  and  bring  to-morrow  on!-!— -» 
J3ut  must  I  leave  you  now,  my  Violante  £ 
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Vio.  You  must,  my  Felix. We  soon  shall  meet 

to  part  no  more! 

Fel.  Oh,  rapturous  sounds  !  Charming  woman  ! 
Thy  words  and  looks  have  Jill" d  my  heart 
With  joy,  and  left  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Do  tkou  like  me  each  doubt  and  fear  remove, 
And  all  to  come  be  confidence  and  love.          [Exit. 

"  Enter  ISABELLA. 

<l  Isab.  I  am  glad  my  brother  and  you  are  recon- 
ciled, my  dear,  and  the  colonel  escaped  without  his 
knowledge  ;  I  was  frighted  out  of  my  wits  when  I 
heard  him  return.  J  know  not  how  to  express  my 
thanks,  woman,  for  what  you  suffered  for  my  sake; 
my  grateful  acknowledgment  shall  ever  wait  you, 
and  to  the  world  proclaim  the  faith,  truth,  and  ho- 

"  nour  of  a  woman, 
"  Pio.  Pr'ythee  don't  compliment  thy  friend,  Isa- 

"  bella. —  You  heard  the  colonel,  I  suppose. 

"  Isab.  Every  syllable  ;  and  am  pleased  to  find  I 

"  do  not  love  in  vain. 
"   I7io.  Thou  hast  caught  his  heart,  it  seems,  and 

ff  an  hour  hence  may  secure  his  person. — Thou  hast 

"  made  hasty  work  on't,  girl. 

*'   Isab.  From    thence  I  draw  my  happiness;  we 

"  shall  have  no  accounts  to  make  up,  after  consum- 

"  mation. 

"  She  who  for  years  protracts  her  lover's  pain, 

ic   And  makes  him  wish,  and  wait,  and  sigh  in  vaint 

(t  To  be  his  wife,  when  late  she  gives  consent, 

ft  Finds  half  his  passion  was  in  courtship  spent ; 

**    Whilst  they,  who  boldly  all  delays  remove, 

t(  Find  every  hour  afresh  supply  of  love.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

FREDERICK'S  House.  Enter  FELIX  and  FREDERICK. 

Felix.  THIS  hour  has  been  propitious  ;  I  am  re- 
concil'd  to  Violante,  and  you  assure  me  Antonio  is 
out  of  danger, 
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Fred.  Your  satisfaction  is  doubly  mine. 
Enter  LISSARDO. 

Fel.  What  haste  you  made,  sirrah,  to  bring  me 
word  if  Violante  went  home. 

Liss.  I  can  give  you  very  good  reasons  for  my  stay, 
sir.  —  Yes,  sir,  she  went  home. 

Fred.  Oh  !  your  master  knows  that,  for  he  has  been  . 
there  himself,  Lissardo. 

Liss.  Sir,  may  1  beg  the  favour  of  your  ear? 

Fel.  What  have  you  to  say  ? 

[Jfrhispers,  and  Felix  seems  uneasy. 

Fred.  Ha!  Felix  changes  colour  at  Lissardo's  news! 
What  can  it  be? 

Fel.  A  Scots  footman  that  belongs  to  Colonel  Bri- 
ton, an  acquaintance  of  Frederick's,  say  you?  The 
devil!  If  she  be  false,  by  Heaven  I'll  trace  her, 
Pr'ythee.  Frederick,  do  you  know  one  Colonel  Bri- 
ton, a  Scotsman  ? 

Fred.  Yes  ;  why  do  you  ask  me  ? 

Fel.  Nay,  no  great  matter  ;  but  my  man  tells  me 
that  he  has  had  some  little  differences  with  a  servant 
of  his,  that's  all. 

Fred.  He  is  a  good,  harmless,  innocent  fellow:  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  The  colonel  lodges  in  my  house  ;  I 
knew  him  formerly  in  England,  and  met  him  here 
by  accident  last  night,  and  gave  him  an  invitation 
home.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  gocd  estate,  besides  his 
commission  ;  of  excellent  principles,  and  strict  ho- 
nour, I  assure  you. 

Fel.  Is  he  a  man  of  intrigue? 

Fred.  Like  other  men,  I  suppose.  Here  he  comes.— 

Enter  Colonel. 
Colonel,  I  began  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 

Col.  And  not  without  some  reason,  if  you  knew  all. 

Fel.  There's  no  danger  of  a  fine  gentleman's  being 
lost  in  this  town,  sir. 

Col.  That  compliment  don't  belong  to  me,  sir;  but 
1  assure  you,  I  have  been  very  near  being  run  away 
with. 

Ferd.  Who  attempted  it? 
~        F   3 
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Col,  Faith,  I  know  not — only  that  she  is  a  charm- 
ing woman,  I  mean  as  much  as  I  saw  of  her. 

FeL  My  heart  swells  with  apprehension — some  ac- 
cidental rencounter. 

Fred.  A  tavern,  1  suppose,  adjusted  the  matter. 
Col.  A  tavern!  no,  no,  sir;  she  is  above  that  rank, 
I  assure  you:  this  nymph  sleeps  in  a  velvet  bed,  and 
lodgings  every  way  agreeable. 

Pel.  Ha!    a  velvet  bed! — I  thought  you  said  but 
now,  sir,  you  knew  her  not. 
'Col.  No  more  I  don't,  sir. 

Fel.  How  came  you  then  so  well  acquainted  with 
her  bed? 

Fred.  Ay,  ay  ;  come,  come,  unfold. 
Col.  W  hy  then,  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that 
I  was  convey'd  to  her  lodgings  by  one  of  Cupid's 
emissaries,  called  a  chambermaid,  in  a  chair,  through 
fifty  blind  alleys,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  key,  let  me 
into  a  garden. 

FeL  'Sdeath!  a  garden!  this  must  be  Violante's 
garden.  [Aside. 

Col.  From  thence  conducted  me  into  a  spacious 
room,  then  dropt  me  a  curtsey,  told  me  her  lady 
would  wait  on  me  presently;  so  without  unveiling, 
modestly  withdrew. 

FeL  Damn  her  modesty  !   this  was  Flora.   \_Aside. 

Fred.  Well,  how  then,  colonel  ? 

Col.  Then,  sir,  immediately   from    another    door 

issued  forth  a  lady  arm'd  at  both  eyes,  from  whence 

such  showers  of  darts  fell  round  me,  that  had  I   not 

been  covered  with  the  shield  of  another   beauty,  1 

had  infallibly  fallen  a  martyr  to  her  charms,  for  you 

must  know  I  just  saw  her  eyes — Eyes,  did  I  say?  no, 

no,  hold:  1  saw  but  one  eye,  though  1  suppose  it 

had  a  feilow  equally  as  killing. 

FeL  But  how  came  you  to  see  her  bed,  sir?.-*— r 
'Sdeath  !  this  expectation  gives  a  thousand  racks. 

[Aside* 

Col.  Why  upon  her  maid's  giving  notice  her  father 
was  coming,  she  thrust  me  into  the  bed-chamber. 
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Pel.  Upon  her  father's  coming? 

Col.  Ay,  so  she  said  ;  but  putting  my  ear  to  the 
key-hole  of  the  door,  I  found  it  was  another  lover. 

Pel.  Confound  the  jilt  !  'twas  she  without  dispute. 

[Aside. 

Fred.  Ah,  poor  colonel !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Col.  I  discover'd  they  had  had  a  quarrel,  but  whe- 
ther they  were  reconcil'd  or  not  I  cann't  tell,  for  the 
second  alarm  brought  the  father  in  good  earnest,  and 
had  liketo  have  made  the  gentleman  and  I  acquainted, 
but  she  found  some  other  stratagem  to  convey  him 
out. 

Fel.  Contagion  seize  her,  and  make  her  body  ugly 
as  her  soul  !  There  is  nothing  left  to  doubt  of  now — 
'Tis  plain  'twas  she. — Sure  he  knows  me,  and  takes 
this  method  to  insult  me.  'Sdeath  !  J  cannot  bear  it. 

[Aside. 

Fred.  So  when  she  had  dispatch'd  her  old  lover, 
she  paid  you  a  visit  in  her  bed-chamber;  ha,  colonel  ? 

Col.  No,  pox  take  the  impertinent  puppy !  he  spoil'd 
niy  diversion  ;  J  saw  her  no  more. 

Fel.  Very  fine!  Give  me  patience,  Heaven,  or  i 
shall  burst  with  rage.  [Aside. 

Fred.  That  was  hard. 

Col.  Nay,  what  was  worse But  sir,  dear  sir,  do 

hearken  to  this:  [To  Felix.]  The  nyrnph  that  intro- 
duced me  conveyed  me  out  again  over  the  top  of  a 
high  wall,  where  1  ran  the  danger  of  having  my  neck 
broke,  for  the  rather,  it  seems,  had  locked  the  door 
by  which  I  entered, 

Fel.  That  way  1  miss'dhim. — Damn  her  invention! 
[Aside. ,]  Pray,  colonel Ha,  ha,  ha  !  it's  vtry  plea- 
sant, ha,  ha  !- — Was  this  the  same  lady  you  met  upon 
the  Terriero  de  passa  this  morning? 

Col.  Faith,  1  cann't  tell,  sir;  I  had  a  design  to 
know  who  that  lady  was,  but  my  dog  of  a  footman, 
whom  1  haJ  order"' d  to  watch  her  home,  fell  fast 
asleep. — 1  gave  him  a  good  beating  for  his  neglect, 
and  1  have  never  seen  the  rascal  since. 

Fred,  Here  he  comes. 
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Enter  GIBBY. 
Col.  Where  have  you  been,  sirrah? 

Gil.  Troth,  Ise  been  seeking  ye,  an  like  yer  ho- 
nour, ihese  twa  hoors  and  mair.  1  bring  ye  glad 
teedings,  sir. 

Col.  What,  have  you  found  the  lady  ? 

Gib.  Geud  faith  ha  I,  sir — and  she's  called  Donna 
Violante,  and  her  parent  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa, 
and  gin  ye  will  gang  wi'  me,  an  like  yer  honour,  Ise 
mak  ye  ken  the  hoose  right  weel. 

Pel.  Oh,  torture!  torture!  [Aside. 

Col.  Ha!  Violante!  that's  the  lady's  name  of  the 
house  where  my  incognita  is  :  sure  it  could  not  be 
her  j  at  least,  it  was  not  the  same  house  I'm  confident. 

[Aside. 

Fred.  Violante  !  'tis  false  ;  1  would  not  have  you 
credit  him,  colonel. 

Gib.  The  deel  burst  my  bladder,  sir,  gin  I  lee. 

Pel.  Sirrah,  I  say  you  do  lie,  and  I'll  make  you  eat 
it,  you  dog;  [Kicks  him."]  and  if  your  master  will  jus- 
tify you 

Col.  Not  I  faith,  sir — I  answer  for  nobody's  lies 
but  my  own :  if  you  please,  kick  him  again. 

Gil.  But  gin  he  does  Ise  na  tak  it,  sir,  gin  he  was 
a  thousand  Spaniards.  f 'Walks  alout  in  a  passion. 

Col.  I  ow'd  you  a  beating,  sirrah,  and  I'm  oblig'd 
to  this  gentleman  for  taking  the  trouble  oif  my  hands  ; 
therefore,  say  no  more  ;  d'ye  hear,  sir  ? 

[Aside  to  Gibby. 

Gib.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  and  feel  tee. 

Fred.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  colonel,  for  1  know 
Violante  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  certain  she  would 
not  meet  you  upon  the  Terriero  depassa. 

Col.  Don't  be  too  positive,  Frederick  :  now  I  have 
some  reasons  to  believe  it  was  that  very  lady. 

Pel.  You'd  very  much  oblige  me,  sir,  if  you'd  let 
me  know  these  reasons. 

Col.  Sir! 

Pel.  Sir,  I  say,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  these 
reasons  you  speak  of. 
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Col.  Ha,  ha!  really,  sir,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
you  or  any  man  can  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  my 
thoughts. 

Pel.  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  Violante and  he  that  traduces  her  fame, 

and  refuses  to  give  his  reasons  for't,  is  a  villain. 

[Draws. 

Col.  What  the  devil  have  1  been  doing  !  Now, 
blisters  on  my  tongue  by  dozens !  (~  Aside. 

Fred.  Pr'ythee,  Felix,  don't  quarrel  lill  you  know 
for  what:  this  is  all  a  mistake  I'm  positive. 

Col.  Look  ye,  sir,  that  J  dare  draw  my  sword,  I 
think,  will  admit  of  no  dispute. — But  though  fight- 
ing's my  trade,  I'm  not  in  love  with  it,  and  think  it 
more  honourable  to  decline  this  business  than  pursue 
it.  This  may  be  a  mistake  ;  however,  I'll  give  you 
my  honour  never  to  have  any  affair,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  Violante,  provided  she  is  your  Violante ; 
but  if  there  should  happen  to  be  another  of  her  name, 
I  hope  you  would  not  engross  all  theViolantes  in  the 
kingdom.  > 

Fel.  Your  vanity  has  given  me  sufficient  reasons  to 
believe  I'm  rioi  mistaken.  I'll  not  be  impos'd  upon, 
sir. 

Col.  Nor  1  be  bully'd,  sir. 

Pel.  Bully'd  !  'Sdeath  !  such  another  word,  and 
I'll  nail  thee  to  the  wall. 

Col-   Are  you  sure  of  that,  Spaniard  ?         [Draws. 

Gib.  [Draws.]  Say  na  mair,  mon.  O'  my  saul, 
here's  twa  to  tvva.  L)inna  fear,  sir,  Gibby  stonds  by 
ye  for  the  honour  of  Scotland.  [Vapours  about. 

Fred.  By  St.  Anthony  you  sha'n't  h%\\i[_lnlerj)oses.'] 
on  bare  suspicion  ;  be  certain  of  the  injury,  and 
then 

Fel.  That  I  will  this  moment ;  and  then,  sir — I 
hope  you  are  to  be  found 

Col.  Whenever  you  please,  sir.  [Exit  Felix. 

Gib.  'Sbleed,  sir"!  there  ne'er  was  a  Scotsman  yet 
that  sham'd  to  show  his  face.  [Strutting  al-o'ut. 
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Fred.  So  quarrels  spring  up  like  mushrooms,  in  a 
minute.  Violante  and  he  were  but  just  reconcil'd, 
and  you  have  furnish'd  them  with  fresh  matter  for 
falling  out  again  j  and  1  am  certain,  colonel,  Gibby 
is  in  the  wrong. 

Gib.  Gin  1  be,  sir,  the  mon  that  tald  meleed,  and 
gin  he  did,  the  deel  be  my  landlord,  hell  my  winter- 
quarters,  and  a  rape  my  winding-sheet,  gin  I  dee  not 
lick  him  as  lang  as  I  can  haud  a  stick  in  my  hond, 
now  see  ye. 

Col.  1  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said  for  the  lady'* 
sake:  but  who  could  divine  that  she  was  his  mistress? 
Pr'ythee,  who  is  this  warm  spark? 

Fred.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  grandees,  nam'd 
Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell,  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
but  something  passionate  in  .what  relates  to  his  love. 
He  is  an  only  son,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  one  reason 
for  indulging  his  passion. 

Col.  When  parents  have  but  one  child,  they  either 
make  a  madman  or  a  fool  of  him. 

Fred.  He  is  not  the  only  child,  he  has  a  sister;  but 
I  think,  thro'  the  severity  of  his  father,  who  would 
have  married  her  against  her  inclination,  she  has  made 
her  escape,  and,  notwithstanding  he  has  offered  five 
hundred  pounds,  he  can  get  no  tidings  of  her. 

Col.  Ha  !  how  long  has  she  been  missing? 

Fred.  Nay,  but  since  last  night,  it  seems. 

Col.   Last  night !  the  very  time!    How  went  she? 

Fred.  Nobody  can  tell ;  they  conjecture  through, 
the  window, 

Col.  I'm  transported !  this  must  be  the  lady  I  caught. 
What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

Fred.  Middle-sized,  a  lovely  brown,  a  fine  pouting 
lip,  eyes  that  roll  and  languish,  and  seem  to  speak  the 
exquisite  pleasure  her  arms  could  give. 

Col.  Oh  !  I  am  fir'd  with  this  description— —'tis 
the  very  she.-  "-What's  her  name? 

Fred.  Isabella. You  are  transported,  colonel. 

Col.  I  have  a  natural  tendency  in  me  to  the  flesh, 
thou  know'st,  and  who  can  hear  of  charms  so  exqui- 
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site,  and  yet  remain  unmov'd  ? Oh,  how  1  long 

for  the  appointed  hour  1  I'll  to  the  Terriero  de  passa, 
and  wait  my  happiness  :  if  she  fails  to  meet  me,  I'll 
once  more  attempt  to  find  her  at  Violante's  in  spite 
of  her  brother's  jealousy.  [Aside.]  Dear  Frederick  ! 
J  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  had  forgot  I  was  to  meet  a 
gentleman  upon  business  at  five  :  I'll  endeavour  to 
dispatch  him,  and  wait  on  you  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. V 

Fred.  Your  humble  servant,  colonel.  [Exit. 

Col.  Gibby,  1  have  no  business  with  you  at  pre- 
sent. [Exit. 

Gil.  That's  weel.— — Now  will  I  gang  and  seek 
this  loon,  and  gar  him  gang  with  me  to  Don  Pedro's 
hoose. — Gin  he'll  no  gang  of  himself,  Ise  gar  him 
gang  by  the  lug,  sir.  Godswarbit !  Gibby  hates  a 
leer.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.     . 

Changes  to  VIOLANTE'S  Lodging.    Enter  VIOLANTE 
and  ISABELLA. 

Isaib.  The  hour  draws  on,  Violante,  and  now  my 
heart  begins  to  fail  me;  but  I  resolve  to  venture  for 
all  that. 

Vio.  What,  does  your  courage  sink,  Isabella  ? 

Isab.  Only  the  force  of  resolution  a  little  retreated, 
but  I'll  rally  it  again  for  all  that. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flo.  Don  Felix  is  coming  up,  madam. 

Isab.  My  brother!  which  way  shall  I  get  out?  — 
Dispatch  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear  Violante. 

[Exit  into  the  closet. 

Vio.  1  will. 

Enter  FELIX,  in  a  surly  humour. 
Felix,  what  brings  you  home  so  soon?  did  I  not  say 
to-morrow  ? 

Fel.  My  passion  chokes  me;  I  cannot  speak — Oh, 
I  shall  burst !  [Aside.  Throws  himself  into  a  chair, 

Vio.  Bless  me!  are  you  not  well,  my  Felix? 

FeL  Yes—No— I  don't  know  what'I  am. 
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Vio.  Hey-day !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  another 
jealous  whim  ! 

Pel.  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it! 1  sweat 

at  her  impudence.  [  Aside, 

t'io.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Felix,  I'd  choose  to 
stay  at  home  when  these  fits  of  spleen  are  upon  me, 
and  not  trouble  such  persons  as  are  not  obliged  to 
bear  with  them.  [Here  he  affects  to  be  careless  of  her. 
FeL  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  of  what  you 
mean :  I  disturb  you,  no  doubt ;  but  were  I  in  a  bet- 
ter humour,  I  should  not  incommode  you  less:  I  am 
too  well  convinced  you  could  easily  dispense  with  my 
visit. 

f'io.  When  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought  to  do, 
no  company  so  welcome — but  when  you  reserve  me 
for  your  ill-nature,  I  wave  your  merit,  and  consider 

what's  due  to  myself. And  I  must  be  free  to  tell 

you,  Felix,  that  t-hese  humours  of  yours  will  abate,  if 
not  absolutely  destroy  the  very  principles  of  love. 

FeL  [Rising.']  And  I  must  be  so  free  to  tell  you, 
madam,  that  since  you  have  made  such  ill  returns  to 
the  respect  that  1  have  paid  you,  all  you  do  shall  be 
indifferent  to  me  for  the  future;  and  you  shall  find 
me  abandon  your  empire  with  so  little  difficulty,  thr.t 
I'll  convince  the  world  your  chains  are  not  so  hard 
to  break  as  your  vanity  would  tempt  you  to  believe.— 
I  cannot  brook  the  provocation  you  give. 

Vio.  This  is  not  to  be  borne — insolent !  you  aban- 
don! you  !  whom  1  have  so  often  forbad  ever  to  see 
me  more  !  Have  von  not  fall'n  at  my  feet  ?  implored 
my  favour  and  forgiveness  ?  did  you  not  trembling 
wait,  and  wish,  and  sigh,  and  swear,  yourself  into 
my  heart?  Ungrateful  man  !  if  my  chains  are  so 
easily  broke  as  you  pretend,  then  you  are  the  sil- 
liest coxcomb  living  you  did  not  break  them  long 
ago  j  and  I  must  think  him  capable  of  brooking 
any  thing  on  whom  such  usage  could  make  no  im- 
pression. 

"  hab.  [Peeping.*]  A  deuce  take  your  quarrels  ! 
"  she'll  never  think  on  me." 
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Fel.  I  always  believed,  madam,  my  weakness  was 
the  greatest  addition  to  your  power;  you  would  be 
less  imperious  had  my  inclination  been  less  forward 
to  oblige  you. — You  have  indeed  forbad  me  your 
sight,  but  your  vanity  even  then  assured  you  1  would 
return,  and  1  was  fool  enough  to  feed  your  pride, — 
Your  eyes,  with  all  their  boasted  charms,  have  ac- 
quired the  greatest  glory  in  conquering  me and 

the  brightest  passage  of  your  life  is  wounding  this 
heart  with  such  arms  as  pierce  but  few  persons  of  my 
rank.  \_Wralks  about  in  a  great  pet. 

Vio.  Matchless  arrogance  !  True,  sir,  J  should  have 
kept  measures  better  with  you,  if  the  conquest  had 
been  worth  preserving  ;  but  we  easily  hazard  what 

gives  us  no  pain  to  lose. As  for  my  eyes,  you  are 

mistaken  if  you  think  they  have  vanquished  none  but 
you  :  there  are  men  above  your  boasted  rank  who 
have  confess'd  their  power,  when  their  misfortune  in 
pleasing  you  made  them  obtain  such  a  disgraceful 
victory. 

Fel,  Yes,  madam,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  vic- 
tories. 

Vio.  And  what  you  call  the  brightest  passage  of 
my  life  is  not  the  least  glorious  part  of  yours. 

Fel.  Ha,  ha!  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  ma- 
dam ;  for,  1  assure  you  after  this  day  I  shall  give 

you  no  trouble. You  may  meet  your  sparks  on  the 

Terriero  de  passa  at  four  in  the  morning,  without  the 
least  regard  to  me — for,  when  I  quit  your  chamber, 
the  world  sha'n't  bring  me  back. 

Vio.  1  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  resolution,  I 

don't  care  how  soon  you   take  your  leave. But 

what  you  mean  by  the  Ttrriero  de  passa  at  four  in 
the  morning  Icann't  guess. 

Fel.  No,  no,  no,  not  you. You  was  not  upon 

the  Terriero  de  passa  at  four  this  morning. 

Vio.  No,  1  was  not;  but  if  I  were,  I  hope  I  may 
walk  where  I  please,  and  at  what  hour  I  please,  with- 
out asking  your  leave. 

Fel.  Oh,  doubtless,  madam!  and  you  might  meet 

•iff     r^_ 
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Colonel  Briton  there,  and  afterwards  send  your  emis- 
sary to  fetch  him  to  your  house and,  upon  your 

father's  coming  in,  thrust  him  into  your  bed-cham- 
ber— without  asking  my  leave  'Tis  no  business  of 
mine,  if  you  are  exposed  among  all  the  footmen  in 
town — nay,  if  they  ballad  you,  and  cry  you  about  at  a 
halfpenny  a  piece they  may  without  my  leave. 

Vio.  Audacious  !  don't  provoke  me— • — don't :  my 
reputation  is  not  to  be  sported  with  [Going  up  to  him.] 

at  this  rate no,  sir,  it  is  not.  [Bursts  into  tears.] 

Inhuman  Felix! Oh,   Isabella!  what  a  train  of 

ills  thou  hast  brought  on  me !  [Aside. 

Pel.  Ha  !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  weep — a  woman's 
tears  are  far  more  fatal  than  our  swords  [^fside.]Oh, 

Violante 'Sdeath  !    what  a  dog  am  1 !   Now  have 

1  no  power  to  stir. Dost  not  thou  know  such  a 

person  as  Colonel  Briton  ?  Pr'ythee  tell  me,  didst  not 
thou  meet  him  at  four  this  morning  upon  the  Terriero 
de  passa. 

Vio.  Were  it  not  to  clear  my  fame,  I  would  not  an- 
swer thee,  thou  black  ingjate ! but  I  cannot  bear 

to  be  .reproached  with  what  I  even  blush  to  think  of, 
much  less  to  act.  By  Heaven,  I  have  not  seen  the 
Terriero  de  passa  this  day. 

FeL  Did  not  a  Scotch  footman  attack  you  in  the 
street  neither,  Violante? 

/'to.  Yes  ;  but  he  mistook  me  for  another — or  he 
was  drunk,  I  know  not  which. 

Fel.  And  do  not  you  know  this  Scotch  colonel? 

Vio.  Pray  ask  me  no  more  questions  :  this  night 
shall  clear  my  reputation,  and  leave  you  without  ex- 
cuse for  your  base  suspicions.  More  than  this  I  shall 
not  satisfy  you,  therefore  pray  leave  me. 

Fel.  Didst  thou  ever  love  me,  Violante? 

Vio.  I'll  answer  nothing You  was  in  haste  to 

be  gone  just  now;  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  to  be 
alone,  sir.  [Skesit*  down,  and  turns  aside. 

FeL  1  shall  not  long  interrupt  your  contemplation. 
-Stubborn  to  the  last.  [Aside. 
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Via.  Did  ever  woman  involve  herself  as  I  have 
done! 

Fel.  Now  would  I  give  one  of  my  eyes  to  be  friends 
with  her,  for  something  whispers  to  my  soul,  she  is 

not  guilty. [He pauses,  then  pulls  a  chair,  and  sits 

by  her  at  a  little  distance,  looking  at  her  some  time 
without  speaking,  then  draws  a  little  nearer  to  her.] 
Give  me  your  hand  at  parting,  however,  Violante, 
won't  you — \He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  knee  several 
times.]  won't  you won't  you won't  you  ? 

lio.   [Half  regarding  him.]  Won't  I  do  what? 

Fel.  You  know  what  1  would  have,  Violaute.  Oh, 
my  heart ! 

Via.  [Smiling.]  I  thought  my  chains  were  easily 
broke.  [Lays  her  hand  into  his. 

Fel.  [Draws  his  chair  close  to  her,  and  kisses  her 
hand  in  a  rapture.]  Too  well  thou  knowest  thy 

strength. Oh,  my  charming  angel!  my  heart  is 

all  thy  own.  Forgive  my  hasty  passion — 'tis  the  tran- 
sport of  a  love  sincere.  Oh,  Violante,  Violante  I 

Don  PEDRO  within. 

Ped.  Bid  Sancho  get  a  new  wheel  to  my  chariot 
presently- 

Mo.  Bless  me,  my  father  returned  !     What  shall 
we  do  now,  Felix  ?  We  are  ruined,  past  redemption. 
Fel.  No,  no,  no,  my  love,  I  can  leap  from  the 
closet  window. 

[Runs  to  the  door  where  Isabella  is,  who  claps  to 

the  door,  and  lolls  it  withinside. 
Jsal.  \Peeping.]  (t  Say  you  so  2  But  1  shall  prevent 
«'  you." 

Fel.  Confusion  !  Somebody  bolts  the  door  within- 
side.  I'll  see  who  you  have  concealed  here,  if  1  die 
for't.  Oh,  Violante!  hast  thou  again  sacrificed  me 
to  my  rival.  [Draws, 
Via.  By  Heaven,  thou  hast  no  rival  in  my  heart, 
let  that  suffice Nay,  sure  you  will  not  let  my  fa- 
ther find  you  here Distraction  ! 

Indeed  but  1  shall — except  you  command  this 
c  2 
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door  to  be  opened,  and  that  way  conceal  me  from  his 
sight.  [/Tie  struggles  with  her  to  come  at  the  door* 

\  io.   Hear  me,  Felix Though  I  were  sure  the 

refusing  what  yon  ask  would  separate  us  for  ever,  by 
all  that's  powerful,  you  shall  not  enter  here.  Either 
you  do  love  me  or  you  do  not:  comince  me  by  your 
obedience. 

Fel.  That's  not  the  matter  in  debate 1  will 

know  who  is  in  this  closet,  let  the  consequence  be 
\vhatitwill.  Nay,  nay,  you  strive  in  vain  :  I  will  go  in. 

I  io.  Thoa  shall  not  go ~ 

Enter  Don  PEDRO. 

Ped.  Hey-day!    what's  here  to  do  ?     I  will  go  in, 
and  you  sha'n'tgoin — and  L  will  go  in Why  who 


are  vou,  sir  ? 


Fel.  'Sdeath,  what  shall  I  say  now  ? 

Ped.  Don  Felix,  pray  what's  your  business  in  my 
house?  ha,  sir? 

/  20.  Oh,  sir,  what  miracle  returned  you  home  so 
soon?  some  angel  'twas  that  brought  my  father  back 

to  succour  the  distressed. This  ruffian,  he — I 

cannot  call  him  gentleman — has  committed  such  an 
uncommon  rudeness,  as  the  most  profligate  wretch 
would  be  ashamed  to  own. 

Fel.   Ha  !  what  the  devil  does  she  mean  ?   [Aside. 

}  io.  As  I  was  at  my  devotion  in  my  closet,  I  heard 
a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  mixed  with  a  woman's 
voice,  which  seemed  to  imply  she  was  in  danger 

Fel.   I  am  confounded  !  [Aside. 

Vio.  i  flew  to  the  door  with  the  utmost  speed, 
where  a  lady  veiled  rushed  in  upon  me;  who,  falling 
on  her  knees,  begged  my  protection  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  she  said  pursued  her.  I  took  compassion 
on  her  tears,  and  locked  her  into  this  closet;  but  in 
the  surprise  having  left  open  the  door,  this  very  per- 
son whom  you  see  with  his  sword  drawn  ran  in,  pro- 
testing, if  I  did  not  give  her  up  to  his  revenge  he'd 
force  the  door. 

Fel.  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  does  she  mean 
to  do  ?  hang  me  ?  [Aside. 
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Vio.  1  strove  with  him  till  I  was  out  of  breath,  and 

had  you  not  come  as  you  did  he  must  have  entered — 

But  he's  in  drink,  I  suppose;  or  he  could  not  have 

been  guilty  of  such  an  indecorum.  ^Leering  at  Felix. 

Ped.  I'm  amazed  ! 

Fel.  The  devil  never  failed  a  woman  at  a  pinch  : — 

what  a  lale  has  she  formed  in  a  minute! In  drink, 

quoiha  !  a  good  hint :  I'll  lay  hold  on't  to  bring  my- 
self off.  [Aside . 
Ped.  Fie,  Don  Felix  ! — no  sooner  rid  of  one  broil, 

but  you  are  commencing  another. To  assault  a 

lady  with  a  naked  sword,  derogates  much  from  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you. 

Fel.  [Counterfeits  drunkenness.~]   Who,  I  assault  a 

lady upon  honour  the  lady  assaulted  me,  sir,  and 

would   have  seized  this  body  politic  on   the  king's 

highway Let  her  come  out,  and  deny  it  if  she  can 

Pray,  sir,  command  the  door  to  be  opened  ;  and 

let  her  prove  me  a  liar,  if  she  knows  how 1  have 

been  drinking  Claret,  and  Champaign,  and  Burgun- 
dy,and  other  French  wines,  sir,  butllovemy  country 
for  all  that. 

Ped.  Ay,  ay,  who  doubts  it,  s>ir?  Open  the  door, 
Violante,  and  let  the  lady  come  out.  Come,  I  war- 
rant thee  he  shan't  hurt  her. 

Fel.  No,  no,  1  icon't  hurt  the  dear  creature. 

Now  which  way  will  she  come  otf?  [Aside. 

Vio.  [Unlocks  the  door."]  Come  forth,  madam;  none 

shall  dare  to   touch  your  veil I'll  convey  you  out 

with  safety,  or  lose  my  life.-       I  hope  she  under- 
stands me.  [Aside. 

Enter  ISABELLA  veiled,  and  crosses  the  stage. 
Jsab.  Excellent  girl!  [Exit. 

Fel.  The  devil ! — a  woman  !  I'll  see  if  she  be  really 
so.  [Aside. 

Vio.  [To  Felix. J  Get  clear  of  my  father,  and  fol- 
low me  to  the  Terriero  de  passa  where  all  mistakes 
shall  be  rectified.  [Eiit  ivith  Isabella. 

[Don  Felix  offers  to  follow  her. 
Ped.  [Drawing  his  sword.]  Not  a  step,  sir,  till  the 
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lady  is  past  your  recovery  ;  1  never  suffer  the  laws  of 
hospitality  to  be  violated  in  my  house,  sir.  -  I'll 
keep  Don  Felix  here  till  you  see  her  safe  out,  Vio- 
lanie.  -  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  will  take  a  pipe  and  a 
bottle  together. 

Fel.  Damn  your  pipe,  and  damn  your  bottle  !  —  I 
hate  drinking  and  smoking,  and  how  will  you  help 
yourself,  old  whiskers  ? 

Ped.  As  to  smoking  or  drinking  you  have  your  li- 
berty :  but  you  shall  stay,  sir. 

Fel.  But  I  won't  stay  —  for  I  don't  like  your  com- 
pany ;  besides,  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for 
my  not  staying,. 

Ped    Ay,  what's  that? 

fel.  Why  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  so  good  bye, 

Fed.  To  be  married!  —  itcanrftbe.  Why,  you  are 
drunk,  Felir. 

Fel.  Drunk  !  ay,  to  be  sure  ;  you  dorit  think  I'd  go 
to  be  married  if  1  were  sober-  •  but  drunk  or  sober,  I 
am  going  to  be  married  for  all  that  --  —and  if  you 
won't  believe  me,  to  convince  you  I'll  shew  you  the 
contract,  old  gentleman. 

Ped.   Ay,  do  ;  come,  let's  see  this  contract,  then. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  shew  you  the  contract  —  I'll  shew 
you  the  contract  --  Here,  sir  —  here's  I  lie  contract. 

[Draws  a  pistol. 

Ped.  [Starting.]  Well,  well,  I'm  convinced  —  go,  go 


—  Pray  g°  and  ^e  married,  sir. 

Fel.   Yes,  yes;   Ml  go  —  I'll  go  and  be  married  ;  but 
sha'?i't  ice  take  a  lot  tie  first  ? 

Ped.  ATo,  no  —  pray,  dear  sir,  go  and  be  married. 
•  Fel.    f^ery  well,  very  well;  [Going.]    but   1  insist 
upony  our  taking  one  glass,  though. 

Ped.  No,  not  now  —  some  other  time  —  consider  the 
lady  waits. 

Fel.   What  a  cross  oldfool!  Jirst  he  will,  and  then 
he  won't;  and  then  he  will,  and  then  he  wont.    [Exit. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell  to  wait  on 
you,  signior. 
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Ped.  What  the  devil  does  he  want?  he  is  not  going 

to  be  married  too Bring  him  up  j  he's  in  pursuit  of 

his  son,  I  suppose. 

Enter  Don  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Don  Pedro  ;  I 

was  told  that  you  was  seen  upon  the  road  to this 

afternoon. 

Ped.  That  might  be,  my  lord!  but  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  the  wheel"  of  my  chariot,  which  ob- 
liged me  to  return. What  is  your  pleasure  with 

me,  my  lord? 

Lop.  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  is  in  your 
house. 

Ped.  That's  more  than  I  know,  my  lord;  but  here 
was  your  son,  just  now,  as  drunk  as  an  emperor. 

Lop.  My  son  drunk  ! — 1  never  saw  him  in  drink  in 
my  life. \Vhere  is  he,  pray,  sir? 

Ped.  Gone  to  be  married. 

Lop.  Married  ! — to  whom  ? — I  don't  know  that  he 
courted  any  body. 

Ped.  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  that — but  I'm  sure 
he  shewed  me  the  contract — Within,  there  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Bid  my  daughter  come  hither;  she'll  tell  you  another 
story,  my  lord. 

Serv.  She's  gone  out  in  a  chair,  sir. 

Ped.  Out  in  a  chair ! — what  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Serv.  As  I  say,  sir; — and  Donna  Isabella  went  in 
another  just  before  her. 

Lop.  Isabella! 

Serv.  And  Don  Felix  followed  in  another; — I 
overheard  them  all  bid  the  chair  go  to  the  Terriero  de 
passa. 

Ped.  Ha!  what  business  has  my  daughter  there  ?  I 
am  confounded,  and  know  not  what  to  think — within 
there.  [Exit. 

Lop.  My  heart  misgives  me  plaguily. — Call  mean 
alguazil— ill  pursue  them  straight.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  the  Street  lefore  Don  PEDRO'S  House. 
Enter  LISSARDO. 

Liss.  I  wish  I  could  see  Flora methinks  I  have 

an  hankering  kindness  after  the  slut we  must  be 

reconciled. 

Enter  GIBBY. 

Gil.  Aw  my  sal,  sir,  but  Ise  blithe  to  find  yee  here 
now. 

Liss.  Ha,  brother  !  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 
Gib.  No  se  fast,  se  ye  me — Bret  her  me  ne  brethers  ; 
I  scorn  a  leer  as  muckle  as  a  thiefe,  se  ye  now,  and 
ye  must  gang  intul  this  house  with  me,  and  justify  to 
Donna  Violante's  face,  that  she  was  the  lady  that 
gang'd  in  here  this  morn,  se  ye  me,  or  the  deel  na  my 
sal,  sir,  but  ye  and  1  shall  be  twa  folks. 

Liss.  Justify  it  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  quotha! 
For  what?  Sure  you  don't  know  what  you  say. 

Gib.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  as  weel  as  yee  de  :  therefore 
come  along,  and  make  no  mair  words  about  it. 

Liss.  Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean?  Don't 
you  consider  you  are  in  Portugal?  Js  the  fellow 
mad  ? 

Gib.  Fellow!  Ise  none  of  yer  fellow,  sir;  and  gin 
the  place  were  hell,  I'd  gar  ye  do  me  justice.  [Lis- 
sardo  going.}  Nay,  the  deel  a  feet  ye  gang. 

[Lays  hold  of  hint,  and  knocks. 

Liss.  Ha!  Don  Pedro  himself:  I  wish  1  were  fairly 

off'.  [Aside. 

Enter  Don  PEDRO.       ^ 

Ped.  How  now?  What  makes  vou  knock  so  loud  ? 
Gib.  Gin  this  be  Don  Pedro's  liouse,  sir,  1  wou'd 
speak  witliDonna  Violante,  his  daughter. 

Ped.  Ha!  what  is  it  you  want  with  my  daughter, 

pray  ? 

Gib.  An  she  be  your  daughter,  and  lik  your  ho- 
nour, command  her  to  come  out,  and  answer  for  her- 
self now,  and  eitherjustify  or  disprove  what  this  chield 
£olcl  me  this  morn. 

.  So,  here  will  be  a  fine  piece  of  work.  [Aside, 
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Ped.  Why,  what  did  he  tell  you,  ha  ! 

Gib.  By  my  sal,  sir,  I=e  tell  you  all  the  truth. 

My  master  got  a  pratty  lady  upon  the  how  de  call't 
•  Passa — here  at.  five  this  morn,  and  he  gar  me 

watch  her  heam and  in  troth  I  lodged  her  here  ; 

and  meeting  this  ill  favour'd  thiefe,  se  ye  me,  I 
speered  wha  she  was — and  he  tald  me  her  name  was 
Donna  Violante,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa's  daughter. 

Ped.  Ha  !  my  daughter  with  a  man,  abroad  at  five 
in  the  morning!  Death,  hell,  and  furies!  By  Saint 
Anthony,  I'm  undone. 

Gib.  Wounds,  sir!  ye  put  yer  saint  intul  bonny 
company. 

Ped.  Who  is  your  master,  you  dog  you?  "  Ads- 
"  heart  I  shall  be  trick'd  of  my  daughter  and  money 
"  too,  that's  worst  of  all." 

Gib.  You  dog  you  !  'Sblead,  sir !  don't  call  names 
— I  won't  tell  you  who  my  master  is,  se  ye  me  now. 

Ped.  And  who  are  you,  rascal,  that  know  my 
daughter  so  well  ?  ha  !  [Holds  up  his  cane. 

Liss,  What  shall  I  say,  to  make  him  give  this 
Scotch  dop;  a  good  beating?  [/Jside.~\  I  know  your 
daughter,  signior !  Not  1 ;  -I  never  saw  your  daugh- 
ter in  all  my  life. 

Gib.  [Knocks  him  down  with  hisjist~\  Dee]  ha  my 
sal,  sar,  gin  ye  get  no  your  carich  for  that  lie  now. 

Ped.  What,  hoa  !  where  are  all  my  servants? 
Enter  Colonel,  FELIX,  ISABELLA,  and  VIOLANTE. 
liaise  the  house  in  pursuit  of  my  daughter. 

"  Strv.  Here  she  comes,  signior." 

Col.  Hey-day!  what's  here  to  do  ? 

Gib.  This  is  the  loonlike  tik,  an  lik  vour  honour. 

•  ^ 

that  sent  me  heam  with  a  lee  this  morn. 

Col.  Come,  come,  'tis  all  well,  Gibby  ;  let  him  rise. 

Ped.  I  am  thunderstruck — and  have  no  power  to 
speak  one  word. 

Pel.  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  Lissardo;  no  quarrel- 
Ting  with  him  this  day. 

Liss.  A  pox  take  his  fists! Egad,  these  Britons 

are  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 
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Enter  Don  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  So,  have  I  found  you,  daughter  ?  Then  you 
have  not  hanged  yourself  yet,  1  see. 

Col.  But  she  is  married,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Married!  Zounds?  lowhom? 

Col  Even  to  your  humble  servant,  my  lord.  Ifyou 
please  to  give  us  your  blessing.  [Kneels. 

Lop  Why,  hark  ye,  mistress,  are  you  really  married? 

Jsab.  Really  so,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  who  are  you,  sir? 

Col.  An  honest  North  Briton  by  birth,  and  a  co- 
lonel by  commission,  my  lord. 

Lop.  An  heretic !  the  devil !  [Holding  up  his  hands. 

Ped.  She  has  played  you  a  slippery  trick,  indeed, 
my  lord. — Well,  my  girl,  thou  hast  been  to  see  thy 
friend  married — next  week  thou  shall  have  a  better 
husband,  my  dear.  [ToViolante. 

Fel.  Next  week  is  a  little  too  soon,  sir;  J  hope  to 
live  longer  than  that. 

Ped.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  You  have  not  made 
a  rib  of  my  daughter  too,  have  you? 

Vio.  Indeed  but  he  has,  sir:  1  know  not  how,  but 
he  took  me  in  an  unguarded  minute — when  my 
thoughts  were  not  over-strong  for  a  nunnery,  fa- 
ther. 

Lop.  Vrour  daughter  has  play'd  you  a  slippery  trick 
too,  signior. 

Ped.  But  your  son  shall  never  be  the  better  for't, 
my  lord ;  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  left  on 
certain  conditions,  and  I'll  not  part  with  a  shilling. 

Lop.  But  we  have  a  certain  thing,  call'd  law,  shall 
make  you  do  justice,  sir. 

Ped.  Well,  we'll  try  that my  lord,  much  good 

may  it  do  you  with  your  daughter-in-law.         [Exit. 

Lcip.  1  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  rib.         [Evil. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fel.  Frederick,  welcome! — I  sent  for  thee  to  be 
partaker  of  my  happiness,  and  pray  give  me  leave  te 
introduce  you  to  the  cause  of  it. 
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Fred.  Your  messenger  has  told  me  ail,  and  I  sin- 
cerely share  in  all  your  happiness. 

CoL  To  the  right  about,  Frederick,  wish  thy  friend 


Fred,  I  do  with  all  my  soul—  and,  madam,  I  con- 
gratulate your  deliverance.  -  -Your  suspicions  are 
clear'dnow,  I  hope,  Felix? 

Pel.  They  are,  and  I  heartily  ask  the  colonel  par- 
don, and  wish  him  happy  with  my  sister:  for  love 
has  taught  me  to  know  that  every  man's  happiness 
consists  in  choosing  for  himself. 

Liss.  After  that  rule  I  fix  here.  [To  Flora. 

170.  That's  your  mistake  ;  I  prefer  my  lady's  ser- 
vice, and  turn  you  over  to  her  that  pleaded  right  and 
title  to  you  to-day. 

Liss.  Choose,  proud  fool  !  1  sha'n't  ask  you  twice. 

Gil.  What  say  ye  now,  lass  —  will  ye  ge  yer  hond 
to  poor  Gibby?  —  "  What  say  you,"  will  you  dance 
the  reel  of  Bogie  with  me? 

Jnis.  That  I  may  not  leave  my  lady,  I  take  you  at 
your  word;  and  though  our  wooing  has  been  short, 
I'll  by  her  example  love  you  dearly.  "  [Music  plays. 

"  Fel.  Hark,  1  hear  the  music;  somebody  has  don,e 
"  us  the  favour  to  call  them  in.  [A  country  dance. 

"  Gib.  Wounds,  this  is  bonny  music!  -  Howcaw 
"  ye  that  thing  that  ye  pinch  by  the  craig,  and  tickle 
"  the  weamb,  and  make  it  cry,  grum,  grum? 

"  Fred.  Oh  !  that's  a  guitar,  Gibby." 

Fel.  Now,  my  Violahte,  1  shall  proclaim  thy  vir- 
tues to  the  world. 

Let  us  no  more  thy  sex's  conduct  blame, 
Since  thou'rt  a  proof,  to  their  eternal  fame, 
That  man  has  np  advantage,  lnt  the  name. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY    MR.  PHILIPS. 

CUSTOM,  until  all  our  modern  laws  combin'dt 

Has  giv'n  such  power  despotic  to  mankind. 

That  we  have  only  so  much  virtue  now 

As  they  are  pleas 'd  in  favour  to  allow ; 

Thus,  like  mechanic  work,  we're  us'd  with  sco?n, 

And  wound  up  only  for  a  present  turn. 

Some  are  for  having  our  whole  sex  enslaved, 

Affirming  -jse've  no  souls,  and  cann't  be  saved*; 

But  were  the  women  all  of  my  opinion, 

We'd  soon  shake  off  this  false,  usurp  d  dominion  ; 

Wed  make  the  tyrants  own  that  we  could  prove 

As  fit  for  other  business  as  for  love. 

Lord!  what  prerogative  might  we  obtain, 

Could  we  from  yielding  a  few  months  refrain  ! 

How  fondly  would  our  dangling  lovers  dote  ! 

What  homage  would  be  paid  to  petticoat  ! 

'Twou'd  be  a  jest  to  see  the  change  of  fate  ; 

How  might  we  all  of  politics  debate, 

Promise  and  swear  what  we  ne'er  meant  to  do, 

And,  what's  still  harder,  Keep  our  Secrets  too. 

1  marry  !  Keep  a  Secret,  says  a  beau, 

And  sneers  at  some  ill-natur'd  wit  below  ; 

But  faith,  if  we  shou'd  tell  but  half  ice  know, 

There's  many  a  spruce  young  fellow  in  this  place 

Woi.'d,  never  more  presume  to  shew  his  face. 

Women  are  not  so  weak,  what  e'er  men  prate  j 

How  many  tip-top  beaux  have  had  the  fate 

T'  enjoy  from  mamma's  Secrets  their  estate  ! 

Who,  if  her  early  folly  had  been  known, 

Had  rid  behind  tne  coach  that's  now  their  own. 

But  here  the  Wondrous  Secret  you  discover, 

A  lady  ventures  for  a  friend — a  lover. 

Prodigious  .'  for  my  part,  I  frankly  own, 

1  'ad  spoiled  the  Wonder,  and  the  Woman  shoivti. 

*  Alluding  to  an  ironical  pamphlet,  tending  to  prove  that  women 

had  no  souls. 

THE    END. 
Printed  bj  MacdoiiaM  and  Son,  CJotb-Fair,  SmitMcld. 
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PROLOGUE. 

CRITICS,  hark  forward!  noble  game  and  new ; 

A  Jine  West  Indian  started  fall  in  view: 

Hot  as  the  soil,  the  clime,  which  gave  liim  birth, 

You1  II  run  him  on  a  burning  scent  to  earth; 

Yet  don't  devour  him  in  his  hiding  place; 

Bag  him,  he'll  serve  you  for  another  chace; 

For  sure  that  country  has  no  feeble  claim, 

Which  swells  your  commerce,  and  supports  your  fume. 

And  in  this  humble  sketch,  we  hope  you'll  Jind 

Some  emanations  of  a  noble  mind; 

Some  little  touches,  which,  f/to'  void  of  art, 

May  Jind  perhaps  their  way  into  the  heart. 

Another  hero  your  excuse  implores, 

Sent  by  y«ur  sister  kingdom  to  your  shores; 

Doom'd  by  Religion's  too  severe  command, 

To  fight  for  bread  against  his  native  land: 

A  brave,  unthinking,  animated  rogue, 

With  here  and  there  a  touch  upon  the  brogue. 

Laugh,  but  despise  him  not,  for  on  his  lip 

His  errors  lie;  his  heart  can  never  trip. 

Others  there  are       •  but  may  we  not  prevail 

To  let  the  gentry  tell  their  own  plain  tale? 

Shall  they  come  in?  They'll  please  you  if  they  can; 

If  not,  condemn  the  bard but  spare  the  Man. 

For  speak,  think,  act,  or  write  in  angn/  times, 
A  wish  to  please  is  made  the  worst  of  crimes: 
Dire  slander  now  with  black  envenom' d  dart, 
Stands  ever  arm'd  to  stab  you  to  the  heart. 

Rouse,  Britons,  rouse,  for  honour  of  your  isle, 
Your  old  good  humour  ;  and  be  seen  to  smile. 
You  say  we  write  not  like  our  fathers — —true, 
Nor  were  our  fathers  half  so  strict  as  you, 
Damn'd  not  each  error  of  the  poet's  pen, 
But,  judging  man,  remembered  they  were  men. 
Aic'd  into  silence  by  the  time's  abuse, 
Sleeps  many  a  irise,  and  many  a  ivitti/  muse: 
II  •  L'  that  for  ruere  experiment  come  out, 
Are  but  the  light  ,  rm'd  rangers  on  the  scout: 
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High  on  Parnassus1  lofty  summit  stanch 

The  immortal  camp  ;  there  lie  the  chosen  bands, 

Hut  give  fair  quarter  to  us  puny  elves, 

The  giants  then  will  sally  forth  themselves; 

With  wit's  sharp  weapons  vindicate  the  agef 

And  drive  ev'n  Arthur's  magic  from  the  Stage. 
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THE  WEST   INDIAN. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Merchant'' A  Compt  ing-House.  In  an  inner  Room,  set  of 
Itif  Glass-Doors,  are  discovered  several  Clerks,  employed 
at  their  Dejks.  A  Writing-Table  in  the  front-Room. 
STOCKWELL  is  discovered  rending  a  Letter  ;  STUKELY 
comes  gently  out  ofi/«>  back  Room,  and  observes  him 
some  time  before  he  speaks. 

Stnkely.  HE  seems  disordered  :  something  in  that  letter, 
and  I'm  afraid  of  an  unpleasant  sort.  He  has  many 
ventures  of  great  account  at  sea ;  a  ship  richly  freighted 
for  Barcelona;  another  for  Lisbon;  and  others  expect- 
ed from  Cadi/  of  still  greater  value.  Besides  these,  I 
know  he  has  many  deep  concerns  in  foreign  bottoms, 
and  underwriting  to  a  vast  amount.  I'll  accost  him. 
Sir!  Mr.  Stockwell ! 

Stock,  Stukely! — Well,  have  you  shipp'd  the  cloths? 

Stake.  I  have,  sir;  here's  the  hill  of  lading  and  copy 
of  the  invoice:  the  assortments  are  all  compar'd:  Mr. 
Traffick  will  give  yon  the  policy  upon  'Change. 

Stock.  'Tis  very  well;  lay  these  papers  by;  and  no 
more  of  business  for  a  while:  Shut  the  door,  Stukely: 
I  have  had  long  proof  of  your  friendship  and  fidelity  to 
me ;  a  matter  of  most  infinite  concern  lies  on  my  mind, 
and  'twill  be  a  sensible  relief  to  unbosom  myself  to 
you;  I  have  just  now  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  young  West  Indian,  I  have  so  long  been  expect- 
ing; you  know  whom  I  mean. 

Stuke.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Belcour,  the  young  gentleman 
who  inherited  old  Belcour's  great  estates  in  Jamaica. 

Stock.  Hush,  not  so  loud;  come  a  little  nearer  this 
way;  this  Belcour  is  now  in  London;  part  of  his  bag- 
gage is  already  arrived ;  and  I  expect  him  every  mi- 
nute. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  his  coming  throws  me 
into  some  agitation,  when  I  tell  you,  Stukely,  he  is  my 
son? 
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Stuke.  Your  son! 

Sfock.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  son;  early  in  life  I  accom- 
panied his  grandfather  to  Jamaica  as  his  clerk;  he  had 
an  only  daughter,  somewhat  older  than  myself,  the 
mother  of  this  gentleman :  it  was  my  chance  (call  .it 
good  or  ill)  to  engage  her  affections;  and  as  the  inferi- 
ority of  my  condition  made  it  hopeless  to  expect  her  fa- 
ther's consent,  her  fondness  provided  an  expedient, 
and  we  were  privately  married  :  the  issue  of  that  con- 
cealed engagement  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Belcour. 

Stuke.  That  event,  surely,  discovered  your  connec- 
tion ? 

Stock.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after  our  mar- 
riage, old  Belcour  set  out  for  England:  and  during 
his  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with  great  secrecy,  deli- 
vered of  this  son.  Fruitful  in  expedients  to  disguise 
her  situation,  without  parting  from  her  infant,  she 
contrived  to  have  it  laid  and  received  at  her  door  as  a 
foundling.  After  some  time  her  father  returned,  hav- 
ing left  me  here :  in  one  of  those  favourable  moments, 
that  decide  the  fortunes  of  prosperous  men,  this  child 
tvas  introduced :  from  that  instant,  he  treated  him  as 
his  own,  gave  him  his  name,  and  brought  him  up  in 
his  family. 

Stuke.  And  did  you  never  reveal  this  secret,  either 
to  old  Belcour  or  your  son  ? 

StocJf.  Never. 

Sluke.  Therein  you  surprise  me;  a  merchant  of  your 
eminence,  and  a  member  of  the  British  parliament, 
might  surely  aspire,  without  offence,  to  the  daughter 
of  a  planter.  In  this  case  too,  natural  affection  would 
prompt  to  a  discovery. 

Stock.  Your  remark  is  obvious;  nor  could  I  have 
persisted  in  this  painful  silence,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  dying  injunctions  of  a  beloved  wife.  The  letter 
you  found  me  reading,  conveyed  those  injunctions  to 
me;  it  was  dictated  in  her  last  illness,  and  almost  in 
the  article  of  death  (you'll  spare  me  the  recital  of  it); 
she  tliere  conjures  me,  in  terms  us  solemn  its  they  are 
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allVcting,  never  to  reveal  the  secret  of  our  marriage, 
or  withdraw  my  son  while  her  father  survived. 

Stuke.  But  on  what  motives  did  your  unhappy  lady 
found  these  injunctions? 

Stock.  Principally,  I  believe,  from  apprehension  on 
my  account,  lest  old  Belcour,  on  whom  at  her  decease 
I  wholly  depended,  should  withdraw  his  protection;  in 
part  from  consideration  of  his  repose,  as  well  knowing 
the  discovery  would  deeply  affect  his  spirit,  which  was 
haughty,  vehement,  and  unforgiving:  and  lastly,  in  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  her  infant,  whom  he  had  warmly 
adopted;  and  for  whom,  in  case  of  a  discovery,  every 
thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  his  resentment.  And, 
indeed,  though  the  alteration  in  my  condition  might 
have  justified  me  in  discovering  myself,  yet  I  always 
thought  my  son  safer  in  trusting  to  the  caprice  than  to 
the  justice  of  his  grandfather.  My  judgment  has  not 
suiler'd  by  the  event;  old  Belcour  is  dead,  and  has  be- 
queathed his  whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speaking  of. 

Stukc.  Now,  then,  you  are  no  longer  bound  to  se- 
crecy ? 

Stock.  True :  but  before  I  publicly  reveal  myself,  I 
could  wish  to  make  some  experiment  of  my  son's  dispo- 
sition: this  can  only  be  done  by  letting  his  spirit  take 
its  course  without  restraint;  by  these  means,  I  think 

I  shall  discover  much  more  of  his  real  character  under 
the  title  of  his  merchant,  than  I  should  under  that  of 
his  father. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Sailor  enters,  ushering  in  several  black  servants,  car- 
rying portmanteaus,  trunks,  &c. 
Sail.  Save  your  honour — is  your  name  Stockwell, 
pray  ? 

Stock.  It  is. 

Sail.  Part  of  my  master  Belcour's  baggage,  an't 
please  you  :  there's  another  cargo  not  fara-stern  of  us, 

II  nd  the  cock-swain  has  got  charge  of  the  dumb  crea- 
tures. 

Stock,  Pr'ythee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures  do 
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you  speak  of;  has  Mr.  Belcour  brought  over  a  collec- 
tion of  wild  beasts? 

Sail.  No,  lord  love  him;  no,  not  he:  let  me  see; 
there's  two  green  monkies,  a  pair  of  grey  parrots,  a  Ja- 
maica sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Mangrove  dog;  that's  all. 

Stock.  Is  that  all? 

Sail.  Yes,  your  honour;  yes,  that's  all;  bless  his 
heart,  a'might  have  brought  over  the  whole  island  if  he 
would;  a'didn't  leave  a  dry  eye  in  it. 

Stock.  Indeed !  Stukely,  shew  'em  where  to  bestow 
their  baggage.  Follow  that  gentleman. 

Sail,.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a  hand. 

[E.rit  with  Stukely  and  serrant*. 

Stock.  If  the  principal  tallies  with  his  purveyors,  he 
must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  place;  he  has  a 
friend,  however,  in  this  sea-fearing  fellow;  'tis  no  bad 
prognostic  of  a  man's  heart,  when  his  shipmates  give 
him  a  good  word,  [Exit, 

SCENE  II  [, 
Changes  to  a   Drawing  ROOM.     A  set-rant  discovered 

setting  the  Chairs  by,  &c.     A    Woman  Servant  en- 
ters to  him. 

House k.  Why,  what  a  fuss  does  our  goad  master  put 
himself  in  about  this  West  Indian:  see  what  a  bill  of 
fare  I  have  been  forced  to  draw  out :  seven  and  nine  I'll 
assure  you,  and  only  a  family  dinner  as  he  calls  it : 
why  if  my  Lard  Mayor  was  expected,  there  couldn't  be 
a  greater  to  do  about  him. 

Scrr.  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen  the  loads 
of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus  he  has  sent  hither. 
An  ambassador's  baggage,  with  all  the  smuggled  goods 
of  his  family,  does  not  exceed  it. 

Honsek.  A  fine  pickle  he'll  put  the  house  into :  had  he 
been  master's  own  son,  and  a  Christian  Englishman, 
there  could  not  be  more  rout  than  there  is  about  this 
Creolian,  as  they  call  'em. 

Serv.  No  matter  for  that ;  he's  very  rich,  and  that's 
sufficient.  They  say  he  has  rum  and  sugar  enough  be-! 
longing  to  him,  to  make  all  the  water  in  the  Thames 
into  punch.  But  I  see  my  master's  coining.  [Exeunt* 
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SCENE  IV. 

STOCKWELL   enteis,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Slock.  Where  is  Mr.  Belcour?  Who  brought  this 
note  from  him  ? 

Serv.  A  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern,  sir,  he  says 
the  young  gentleman  is  just  drest,  and  will  be  with  you 
directly. 

Stock.  Shew  him  in  when  he  arrives. 

Serv.  I  shall,  sir.  I'll  have  a  peep  at  him  first,  how- 
ever, I  have  a  great  mind  to  see  this  outlandish  spark. 
The  sailor  fellow  says  he'll  make  rare  doings  amongst 
us.  [Aside. 

Stock.  You  need  not  wait;  leave  me.  [Exit  Servant, 
Let  me  see  —  —  •-  \_Reads* 


I  write  to  you  under  the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser  ; 
as  soon  as  I  have  made  myself  decent,  and  slipped  on 
some  fresh  clothes,  I  will  have  the  honour  of  paying 
you  my  devoirs.  Yours.  BELCOUR.' 

He  writes  at  his  ease  :  for  he's  unconscious  to  whom  his 
letter  is  addressed;  but  what  a  palpitation  does  it 
throw  my  heart  into  ;  a  father's  heart  !  ;Tis  an  affect- 
ing interview;  when  my  eyes  meet  a  son,  whom  yet 
they  never  saw.  Where  shall  I  find  constancy  to  sup- 
port it.  Should  he  resemble  his  mother,  I  am  over- 
thrown. All  the  letters  I  have  had  from  him  (for  I  in- 
dustriously drew  him  into  a  correspondence  with  me), 
bespeak  him  of  a  quick  and  ready  understanding.  All 
the  reports  I  ever  received,  give  me  favourable  impres- 
sions of  his  character  ;  wild,  perhaps,  as  the  manner  of 
his  country  is,  but,  I  trust,  not  frantic  or  unprinci- 
pled. 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  come. 
Another  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Belcour. 

BELCOUR   enters. 

Stock.  Mr.  Belcour,  I'm  rejoic'd  to  see  you,  you're 
welcome  to  England. 
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Bel.  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stockwell: — 
you  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a  distance;  now  we 
are  met;  and  the  pleasure  this  meeting  gives  me,  am- 
ply compensates  for  the  perils  I  have  run  through  in 
accomplishing  it. 

Slock.  What  perils,  Mr.  Belcour?  I  could  not  have 
thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad  passage  at  this 
time  o'year. 

Bel.  IN  or  did  we:  courier  like  we  came  posting  to 
your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of  the  swiftest  gales  that 
ever  blew;  'tis  upon  English  ground  all  my  difficulties 
have  arisen;  'tis  the  passage  from  the  river-side  I  com- 
plain of. 

Stock.  Ay,  indeed!  What  obstructions  can  you  have 
met  between  this  and  the  river-side? 

Bel.  Innumerable  !  your  town's  as  full  of  defiles  as 
the  Island  of  Corsica;  and,  I  believe,  they  are  as  ob- 
stinately defended:  so  much  hurry,  bustle,  and  con- 
fusion on  your  quays;  so  many  sugarr-casks,  porter- 
butts,  and  common-councilmen  in  your  streets,  that, 
unless  a  man  marched  with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis 
mere  than  the  labour  of  a  Hercules  can  effect,  to  make 
any  tolerable  way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  incommoded. 

Bel.  Why,  faith,  'twas  all  my  own  fault:  accustom- 
ed to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of  patience  with  the 
whole  tribe  of  customhouse  extortioners,  boatmen,  tide- 
waiters,  and  water-bailiffs,  that  beset  me  on  all  sides, 
worse  than  a  swarm  of  musquitoes,  I  proceeded  a  little 
too  roughly  to  brush  them  away  with  my  rattan ;  the 
sturdy  rogues  took  this  in  dudgeon,  and  beginning  to 
rebel,  the  mob  chose  different  sides,  and  a  furious  scuf- 
fle ensued;  in  the  course  of  which,  my  person  and  ap- 
parel suffered  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  step  into 
the  first  tavern  to  refit,  before  I  could  make  my  ap- 
proaches in  any  decent  trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish;  dear  Nature,  add  tjie 
rest,  and  I  urn  happy.  —  [Axi>Ie.~\ — Well,  Mr.  Belcour,  »  • 
a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of  my  countrymen's  spi  •  . 
but,  I  trust,  you'll  not  think  the  worse  of  them  fo .  •  * 
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Ed.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I  like  'em  the  better ; 
was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps,  wish  them  a  lit- 
tle more  tractable;  but  as  a  fellow  subject,  and  a 
sharer  in  their  freedom,  I  applaud  their  spirit,  though 
I  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  every  bone  of  my  skin. 

Stock.  That's  well;  I  like  that  well.  How  gladly 
I  could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own  myself  his  fa- 
ther. [Asitlf. 

Bel.  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  here  am  I  in  England ;  at  the  fountain  head  of  plea- 
sure, in  the  land  of  beauty,  of  aits,  and  elegancies.  Mt 
happy  stars  have  given  me  a  good  estate,  and  the  con- 
spiring windshave  blown  me  hither  to  spend  it. 

Sfuck.  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should  hope ;  to 
Treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal,  over  whom  you 
have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic  power ;  but  as  a  subject, 
which  you  are  bound  to  govern  with  a  temperate  and  re- 
strained authority. 

V 

Bel.  True,  sir;  most  truly  said ;  mine's  a  com- 
mission, not  a  right:  I  am  the  offspring  of  distress,  and 

«*\  ery  child  of  sorrow  is  my  brother ;  while  I  have  hand* 
to  hold,  therefore,  I  will  hold  them  open  to  mankind  : 
but,  sir,  my  passions  are  my  masters;  they  take  me 
where  they  will;  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reason 
and  to  virtue,  nothing  but  my  wishes  and  mvsii;!^. 

Stock.  Come,  come,  the  man  wh«  can  accuse  correct* 
himself. 

Bel.  Ah!  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of;  I  wish  a 
friend  would  take  it  up ;  I  would  to  heaven  you  had 
leisure  for  the  employ ;  but  did  you  drive  a  trade  to  th« 
four  corners  of  the  world,  you  would  not  find  the  task 
so  toilsome  as  to  keep  me  free  from  faults. 

Stock.  Well,  I  am  not  discouraged:  this  candour 
tells  me  I  should  not  have  the  fault  of  self-conceit  to 
combat;  that,  at  least,  is  not  amongst  the  number. 

Bel.  No  !  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who  thought 
more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself,  I  would  take 
up  his  opinion,  and  forego  my  own. 

Stock.  And,  was  I  to  choose  a  pupil,  it  should  be 
one  of  your  complexion :  so,  if  you'll  come  along  with 
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with  me,  we'll  agree  upon  your  admission,  and  enter 
on  a  course  of  lectures  directly. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  a  Room  in  Lady  RUSPORT'S  House.    Enter 
Lady  RUSPORT  and  CHARLOTTE. 

L.  Rtis.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no  more  of 
Captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  family :  not  a  shil- 
ling of  mine  shall  ever  cross  the  hands  of  any  of  them ; 
because  my  sister  chose  to  marry  a  beggar,  am  I  bound 
to  support  him  and  his  posterity? 

Char.  I  think  you  are. 

L.  Rus.  You  think  I  am ;  and  pray  where  do  you 
find  the  law  that  tells  you  so? 

Char.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote  chapter 
and  verse ;  but  I  take  charity  to  be  a  main  clause  iu 
the  great  statutes  of  Christianity. 

L.  Rus.  I  say  charity,  indeed !  and  pray,  miss,  are 
yon  sure  that  it  is  charity,  pure  charity,  which  moves 
you  to  plead  for  Captain  Dudley  ?  Amongst  all  your 
pity,  do  you  find  no  spice  of  a  certain  anti-spiritual 
passion,  called  love  ?  Don't  mistake  yourself;  you  are 
no  saint,  child,  believe  me;  and  I  am  apt  to  think, 
the  distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter  into 
the  bargain,  would  never  break  your  heart,  if  there  was 
not  a  certain  young  fellow  of  two  and  twenty  in  the 
case ;  who,  by  the  happy  recommendation  of  a  good 
person,  and  the  brilliant  appointments  of  an  ensigncy, 
will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  cozen  you  out  of  a  fortune 
of  twice  twenty  thousand  pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you 
are  of  age  to  bestow  it  upon  him. 

Char.  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can  never  want 
any  other  recommendation  with  me;  and,  if  my  par- 
tiality for  Charles  Dudley  is  acquitted  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  hope  Lady  Rusport  will  not  condemn  me 
for  it. 

L.  Rus.  I  condemn  you !  I  thank  Heaven,  Miss  Rus- 
port, I  am  no  ways  responsible  for  your  conduct;  nor 
is  it  any  concern  of  mine  how  you  dispose  of  yourself: 
you  are  not  my  daughter;  and,  when  I  married  your 
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father,  poor  Sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I  found  you  a  for- 
ward spoiled  miss  of  fourteen,  far  above  being  in- 
structed by  me. 

Char.  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this  instruction. 

L.  Rus.  You're  strangely  pert;  but  'tis  no  wonder: 
your  mother,  I'm  told,  was  a  tine  lady;  and  according 
to  the  modern  stile  of  education  you  was  brought  up.  It 
was  not  so  in  my  young  days;  there  was  then  some  de- 
corum in  the  world,  some  subordination  as  the  great 
Locke  tAj'-re-rs^a  it.  Oh!  'twas  an  edifying  sight,  to  see 
the  regular  deportment  observed  in  our  family :  no 
giggling,  no  gossipping  was  going  on  there ;  my  good 
father,  Sir  Oliver  Roundhead,  never  was  seen  to  laugh 
himself,  nor  ever  allowed  it  in  his  children. 

Chur.  Ay;  those  were  happy  times  indeed. 

L.  Rus.  But  in  this  forward  age,  *  e  have  coquettes 
in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  in  the  cradle;  girls  of 
fifteen  that  lead  the  fashion  in  new  caps  and  new  opi- 
nions, that  have  their  sentiments  and  their  sensations ; 
and  the  idle  fops  encourage  'em  in  it:  O'  my  consci- 
ence, I  wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see  in  such  babies. 

Char.  True,  Madam ;  but  all  men  do  not  overlook 
the  maturer  beauties  of  your  ladyship's  age,  witness 
your  admirer  Major  Denis  OTlaherty ;  there's  an  ex- 
ample of  some  discernment;  I  declare  to  you,  when 
your  lady  ship  is  by,  the  major  takes  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  if  I  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  your  chamber. 

L.  Rus.  The  major,  child,  has  travelled  through 
various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and  has  more  enlarged 
notions  of  female  merit  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  Eng- 
lish home-bred  lover;  in  most  other  countries,  no 
woman  on  your  side  forty  would  ever  be  named  in  a 
polite  circle. 

Char.  Right,  madam;  I've  been  told  that  in  Vienna 
they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches,  and  Venuses  in 
their  grand  climacteric;  a  lover  there  celebrates  the 
wrinkles,  not  the  dimples  in  his  mistress's  face.  The 
major,  I  think,  has  served  in  the  Imperial  army. 

L.  Rus.  Are  you  piqu'd,  my  young  madam  ?  Had  my 
sister  Louisa,  yielded  to  the  addresses  of  one  of  Major 
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Q'Flaherty's  person  and  appearance,  she  would  have  had 
some  excuse;  but  to  run  awav,  as  she  did,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's  sort. 

Char.  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  venial  trespass 
that  ever  a  girl  of  sixteen  committed;  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, an  engaging  person,  strict  honour,  and  sound  un- 
derstanding, what  accomplishment  was  there  wanting 
in  Captain  Dudley,  but  that  which  the  prodigality  of 
his  ancestors  had  deprived  him  of? 

L.  Rus.  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  deserves; 
hasn't  the  old  man  captain's  half  pay,  and  is  not  the 


aon  an  ensign. 


Char.  An  ensign!  Alas  poor  Charles!  Would  to 
Heaven  lie  knew  what  my  heart  feels  and  suffers  for 
his  sake. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Ensign  Dudley  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

L.  Rus.  Who!  Dudley!  What  can  have  brought 
him  to  town  ? 

Char.  Dear  Madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley,  'tis  your 
nephew. 

L.  Rus.  Nephew!  I  renounce  him  as  iny  nephew: 
Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his  grandson :  wasn't  he 
s»OM  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and  only  male  descendant 
of  Sir  Oliver;  and  didn't  he  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling? 
Didn't  the  poor  dear  good  man  leave  his  whole  fortune 
to  me,  except  a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden  sister; 
who  spoiled  her  constitution  with  nursing  him?  And 
depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny  of  that  fortune  shall  ever 
be  dispos'tl  of  otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of 
the  donor. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

So,  young  man,  whence  come  you?  What  brings  you  to 
tov,  n  r 

Charles.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming  to 
town,  your  ladyship  is  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
it.  for  part  of  my  errand  was  to  pay  my  duty  herev 

L.  lias.  I  hope  you  have  some  better  excuse  than 
all  this. 

Charles.  Tis  true,  madam,  I  have  other  motives: 
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but  if  I  consider  my  trouble  repaid  by  the  pleasure  I 
now  enjoy,  I  should  hope  my  aunt  would  not  think  my 
company  the  less  welcome  lor  the.  value  I  set  upon  her's. 

L.  Rus.  Coxcomb !  And  where  is  your  lather,  child ; 
and  your  sister?  Are  they  in  town  too? 

Charles.  They  are. 

L.  Rus.  Ridiculous !  I  don't  know  what  people  do  in 
London,  who  have  no  money  to  spend  in  it. 

Char,  Dear  Madam,  speak  more  kindly  to  your  ne- 
phew ;  how  can  you  oppress  a  youth  of  his  sensibility. 

L.  Rus.  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your  retiring 
to  your  apartment;  when  I  want  your  advice,  I'll 
send  to  you.  [Exit  Charlotte.]  So,  you  have  put  on 
a  red  coat  too,  as  well  as  your  father;  'tis  plain  what 
value  you  set  upon  the  good  advice  Sir  Oliver  used 
to  give  you;  how  often  has  he  cautioned  you  against 
the  army? 

Charles,  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to  enable 
me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would  have  done  it; 
but  you  well  know  how  destitute  I  am ;  and  'tis  not  to 
be  wonderd  at  if  I  prefer  the  service  of  my  king  to  that 
of  any  other  master. 

L.  Rus,  Well,, well;  take  your  own  course;  'tis  no 
concern  of  mine :  you  never  consulted  me. 

Charles.  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  ladyship,  but 
could  obtain  no  answer;  and,  since  my  grandfather's 
death,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  wait- 
ing upon  you. 

L.  Rus.  I  must  desire  you  not  to  mention  the  death 
of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hearing,  my  spirits  can- 
not support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you :  permit  me  to  say,  that, 
as  that  event  has  richly  supplied  you  with  the  materials 
of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  my  family  can  furnish  you 
with  objects  of  it. 

L.  Rii9+\£he  distresses  of  your  family,  child,  are 
quite  out  of  the  question  at  present:  had  Sir  Oliver 
been  pleased  to  consider  them,  I  should  have^been 
well  content ;  but  he  has  absolutely  taken  no  notice  of 
you  in  his  will;  and  that  to  me  must  and  shall  be  a  law 
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Tell  your  fether  and  your  sister  I  totally  disapprove  of 
their  coming  up  to  to\\n. 

Charles.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that  before  your  lady- 
ship knows  the  motive  that,  brought  him  hither?  Al- 
lur'd  by  the  offer  of  exchanging  for  a  commission  on  full 
pay,  the  veteran,  after  thirty  years  service,  prepares 
to  encounter  the  fatal  heats  of  Senegambia;  but  wants 
;a  small  supply  to  equip  him  for  the  expedition, 

Enter  Servant. 

Scrn.  Major  O'Fiaherty  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 
Enter  Major  O'FLAHERTY. 

O'JP/tf.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man;  don't  you 
think  her  ladyship  can  take  my  word  for  that?  I  hoi  \ 
madam,  'tis  evidence  enough  of  my  being  present, 
when  I've  the  honour  of  telling  you  so  myself. 

L.  JitfS.  Major  O'Fiaherty,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you. 
Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive  I'm  engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  ladyship's 
more  agreeable  engagements.  I  presume  I  have  my 
answer. 

L.  lius.  Your  answer,  child  !  what  answer  can  you 
possibly  expect;  or  how  can  your  romantic  lather 
suppose  that  I  am  to  abet  him  in  all  his  idle  and  ex- 
travagant undertakings?  Come,  major,  let  me  shew 
you  the  way  into  my  dressing-room;  and  let  us  leava 
this  young  adventurer  to  his  meditations.  [ II 

O'Fla.  I  follow  you,  my  lady.     Young  gentleman, 
your  obedient!  Upon  my  conscience,  as  fine  a  young 
fellow  as  I  would  wish  to   clap  my  eyes  on:  he  n;' 
have  answered  my  salute,  however — well,  let  it  pass; 
fortune,  perhaps,  frowns  upon   the  poor  lad;  she 
danm'd  slip}  r  vv   lady,  and  very  apt  to  jilt  us  poor 
lows,  that  noes  in  our  hats.     Tare-thee-weH, 

j;:,iicv,  wi.  a  a rf.  [Exit. 

Cli^rlcs.  So  much  for  tlievirtr.es  of  a  puritan;  out 

upon  it,  her  heart  is  flint;  yet* that  woman,  that  aunt 

of  mine,  without  one  worthy  j.jmiHe  in    her  composi- 

,  wou'd,  I    dare  be  sworn,  as  ^uui  :-cl  her  foot  in 

._.    ;-house  as  in  aplay-h(.M;:-e.  \Groiitg, 
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Miss  It i  SPORT  enters  to  him. 

Char.  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles,  whither  are  you 
going  in  such  haste  ? 

Charles.  Madam;  Miss  Rusport;  what  are  your 
commands? 

Char.  Why  so  reserved?  We  had  used  to  answer  to 
no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles  and  Charlotte. 

Charles.  What  ails  you  r  You've  been  weeping. 

Char.  No,  no;  or  if  I  have — your  eyes  are  full  too  ; 
but  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you  :  before  you 
go,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  where  you  are  tobe  found; 
here,  give  me  your  direction;  write  it  upon  the  back  of 
this  visiting-ticket — Have  you  a  pencil? 

Charles.  I  have:  but  why  should  you  desire  to  find 
us  out !  'tis  a  poor,  little,  inconvenient  place ;  my  sis- 
ter has  no  apartment  tit  to  receive  you  in. 

Serrant  cntirs. 

Sen:  Madam, my  lady  desires  your  company  directly* 

Char.  I  am  coming — well,  have  you  wrote  it?  Gi\r 
it  me.  O  Charles  !  either  you  do  not,  or  you  will  not 
understand  me.  [Exeunt  .srt  cmily. 

ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  FCLUEB'S  House.  £nter  FUJLMEB  and  3lrs. 

FULMBB. 

Kirs.  Fulmcr.  WHY,  how  you  sit  musing  and  mope- 
ing,  sighing  and  desponding !  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Mr. 
Fulmer:  is  this  the  country  you  described  to  me,  a  se- 

**      »'  4 

cond  Eldorado,  rivers  of  gold  and  rocks  of  diamonds. 
You  found  me  in  a  pretty  snugretir'd  way  of  life  at  Bo- 
logne,  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and 
wholly  at  my  ease ;  you  indeed  was  upon  the  wing,  with 
a  fiery  persecution  at  your  back  :  but  like  a  true  son 
of  Loyola,  you  had  then  a  thousand  ingenious  devices 
to  repair  your  fortune  :  and  this,  your  native  country, 
was  to  be  the  scene  of -your  performances:  fool  that  I 
was,  to  be  inveigled  into  it  by  you;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
our  partnership  is  revocable;  I  am  not  your  wedded 
wife,  prais'dbcmy  stars!  for  what  have  we  got,  whom 
have  we  gull'd  but  ourselves;  which  of  all  your  trains 
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has  taken  fire;  even  this  poor  expedient  of  your  book- 
seller's shop  seems  abandoned ;  for  if  a  chance  custo- 
mer drops  in,  who  is  there,  pray,  to  help  him  to  what 
he  wants. 

Fit/-  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight  grounds 
that  I  despair;  there  had  used  to  be  a  livelihood  to  be 
pick'd  up  in  this  country,  both  for  the  honest  and  dis- 
honest :  I  have  tried  each  walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve 
at  last:  there  is  not  a  point  to  which  the  wit  and  fa- 
culty of  man  can  turn,  that  I  have  not  set  mine  to ;  but 
in  vain,  I  am  beat  through  every  quarter  of  the  compass. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ah!  common  efforts  all:  strike  me  a 
master-stroke,  Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish  to  make  any 
figure  in  this  country. 

Ful.  But  where,  how,  and  what  ?  I  have  blustered 
for  prerogative;  I  have  bellowed  for  freedom;  I  have 
ofter'd  to  serve  my  country ;  I  have  engaged  to  betray 
it!  A  master-stroke  truly ;  why,  I  have  talked  treason, 
writ  treason,  and  if  a  man  cann't  live  by  that  he  can 
live  by  nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as  a  bookseller,  why 
men  left  off  reading;  and  if  I  was  to  turn  butcher,  I 
believe  o'my  conscience  they'd  leave  off  eating. 

[Captain  Dudley  crosses  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Ful,  Why  there  now's  your  lodger,  old  Cap- 
tain Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there's  no  flint  with- 
out fire;  something  might  be  struck  out  of  him,  if  you'd 
the  wit  to  find  the  way. 

Ful.  Hang  him,  an  old  dry-skin'd  curmudgeon,  you 
may  as  well  think  to  get  truth  out  of  a  courtier,  or  can- 
dour out  of  a  critic :  I  can  make  nothing  of  him;  be- 
sides he's  poor,  and  therefore  not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  more  fool  he !  Would  any  man  be 
poor  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his  possession  ? 

Ful.  His  daughter,  you  mean;  she  is,  indeed,  un- 
commonly beautiful, 

Mrs.  Ful,  Beautiful !  Why  she  need  only  be  seen, 
to  have  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  at  her  feet.  Egad, 
I  wish  I  had  the  leasing  of  her  beauty;  what  would 
gome  of  our  young 'nabobs  give  ? 

Hush !   here  comes  the  cap  tain  j    good  girl, 
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leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try  what  I  can  make 
of  him. 

Mrs.  TuL  Captain,  truly;  i'faith,  I'd  have  a  regi- 
ment, had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was  three 
months  older.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. 
Captain  Dudley  enters  to  him. 

FuL  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you. 

Dud.  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  have  borrowed  a  book  from  your 
shop,  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  ray  deceas'd  friend  Tris^ 
tram;  he  is  a  flattering  writer  to  us  poor  soldiers;  and 
the  divine  story  of  Le  Fevre,  which  makes  part  of  this 
book,  in  my  opinion  of  it,  does  honour,  not  to  its 
author  only,  but  to  human  nature. 

FuL  He's  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of  trade,  but 
one  I  never  relish'd :  he  is  much  too  loose  and  proflir 
gate  for  my  taste. 

Dud.  That's  being  too  severe:  I  hold  him  to  be  a 
moralist  in  the  noblest  sense;  he  plays  indeed  with  the 
fancy,  and  sometimes  perhaps  too  wantonly;  but  while 
he  thus  designedly  masks  his  main  attack,  he  comes  at 
once  upon  the  heart,  refines,  amends  it,  softens  it- 
beats  down  each  selfish  barrier  from  about  it,  and  opens 
every  sluice  of  pity  and  benevolence. 

FuL  We  of  the  catholic  persuasion  are  not  much 

bound  to  him. Well,  Sir,  I  shall  not  oppose  your 

opinion;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a  favourite  mistress; 
and  there  you  know,  captain,  no  man  likes  to  have  his 
taste  arraigned. 

Dud.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  a  man 
likes  in  that  case;  'lis  an  experiment  I  never  made. 

Ful.  Sir? — Are  you  serious? 

Dud.  'Tisof  little  consequence  \\hether  you  think  so, 

FuL  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is !  [Aside.']  I  appre- 
hend you,  sir;  you  speak  with  caution;  you  are  inar» 
ried  ? 

Dud.  I  have  been. 

FuL  And  this  young  lady  which  accompanies  you— 

Dud.  Pusses  for  my  daughter. 

Passes  for  his  daughter !  humph— [zfs 
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IP  exceedingly  beautiful,  finely  accomplished,  of  a  most 
enchanting  shape  and  air. 

Dud.  You  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has  the  greatest 
defect  a  woman  can  have. 

fat.  How  so,  pray? 

Dud.  She  ha?  no  fortune. 

Fit!.  Rather  say  that  you  have  none;  and  that's  a 
sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years,  Captain  Dudley; 
you've  reived,  no  doubt? 

Dud.  Familiar  coxcomb !  But  I'll  humour  him,  \Aside. 

FuL  A  close  old  fox  !  But  I'll  unkennel  him.  [Attdc, 

Dud.  Above  thirty  years  I've  been  in  the  service, 
Mr.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  1  picsh'd  as  much;  I  laid  it  at  no  less:  why 'tis 
a  wearisome  time;  'tis  an  apprenticeship  to  a  profes- 
sion, tit  only  for  a  patriarch.  But  preferment  must  be 
closely  followed  :  you  never  could  have  been  so  far  be- 
hind hand  in  the  chace,  unless  you  had  palpably  mis- 
taken your  way.  You'll  pardon  me,  but  I  begin  to 
perceive  you  have  lived  in  the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so;  and  you,  perhaps,  can  give  me 
better  counsel.  I'm  now  soliciting  a  favour;  an  ex- 
change to  a  company  on  full  pay;  nothing  more;  and 
yet  I  meet  a  thousand  bars  to  that;  tho'  without  boast- 
ing, I  should  think  the  certificate  of  services  which  I 
sent  in,  might  have  purchased  that  indulgence  to  me. 

FuL  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them?  Certificate 
of  sen  ices  indeed!  Send  in  a  certificate  of  your  fair 
daughter ;  carry  her  in  your  hand  with  you. 

Dhd.  What!  Who?  my  daughter !  carry  my  daugh- 
ter !  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Ful.  Why  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's  all. 

Dud.  I  understand  you:  and  this  you  call  know- 
ledge of  the  world?  Despicable  knowledge!  but,  sir- 
rah, I  will  have  you  know [Threat ning  him. 

FuL  Help !  Who's  within  ?  Would  you  strike  me, 
sir?  Would  you  lift  up  your  hand  against  a  man  in 
Jris  own  house  ? 

Dud.  In  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the  poverty  of 
*  man  of  honour. 
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f\tl.  Have  a  care  what  you  do;  remember  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and  battery;  ay  and 
such  trifling  forms  as  warrants  and  indictments. 

Dud.  Go,  sir;  you  are  too  mean  tor  my  resent- 
ment: 'tis  that  and  not  the  law  protects  you. — Hence  ! 

Fu!.  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  blockhead !  I'll  be 
revenged  of  him.  [Aside.]  [Exit, 

SCEINE   III. 
Young  DUDLEY  enters  to  him. 

Charles.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir?  Sure  I  heard  an 
outcry  as  I  entered  the  house  ? 

Dud.  Not  unlikely;  our  landlord  and  his  wife  are 
for  ever  wrangling. — Did  you  find  you  aunt  Dudley  at 
home  ? 

Charles.  I  did. 

Dud.  And  what  was  your  reception  ? 

Charles.  Cold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride  could 
make  it. 

Dud.  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I  had  for  a 
small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this  exchange ;  has  she 
granted  me  the  relief  I  asked? 

Charles.  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  refused  it. 

Dud.  That's  hard:  that's  hard  indeed.  My  peti- 
tion was  fora  small  sum;  she  has  refused  it  you  say: 
well,  be  it  so :  I  must  not  complain.  Did  you  see  the 
broker  about  the  insurance  on  my  life? 

Charles.  There  a<rain  lam  the  messenger  of  ill  news; 

O  ^~--  ' 

I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is  the  climate :  alas, 
that  ever  my  father  should  be  sent  to  perish  in  such 
a  place! 

SCENE  IV. 

Miss  DUDLEY  enters  hqftily. 

Dud.  Louisa,  what's  the  matter?  you  seem  frighted, 

Lou.  I  am,  indeed  !  coming  from  Miss  Rusport's,  I 

met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets,  who  has  beset 

• 

me -in  the  strangest  manner. 

Charles.  Insufferable !  Was  he  rude  to  you  ? 

Lou.  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude  to  me, 
but  he  was  very  importunate  to  spea'k  to  me,  and 
euce  or  twice  attempted  to  lift  up  my  hat:  he 
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lowed  me  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  there  I  gave 
him  the  slip. 

Dud.  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets,  child, 
•without  me  or  your  brother. 

Lou.  O,  Charles,  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see  you 
directly;  Lady  Rusport  is  gone  out,  and  she  has  some- 
thing particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir? 

Dud.  None,  my  dear;  by  all  means  wait  upon  Miss 
Rusport.  Come,  Louisa,  I  shall  desire  you  to  go  up 
to  your  chamber  and  compose  yourself.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V, 
Enter  BELCOUR,  after  peeping  in  at  the.  Door. 

~Bel.  Not  a  soul  as  I'm  alive.  Why  what  an  odd 
sort  of  a  house  is  this!  Confound  the  little  jilt,  she 
has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A  plague  upon  this  Lon- 
don, I  shall  have  no  luck  in  it !  such  a  crowd,  and 
such  a  hurry,  and  such  a  number  of  shops,  and  one 
so  like  the  other,  that  whether  the  wench  turned  into 
this  house  or  the  next,  or  whether  she  went  up  stairs 
or  down  stairs  (for  there's  a  world  above  and  a  world 
below  it  seems),  I  declare  I  know  no  more  than  if  I 
was  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
devils  at  once,  why  did  she  run  away?  If  every  hand- 
some girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  me  such  a 
wild-goose  chace,  I  had  better  have  staid  in  the  tor- 
rid /one.  I  shall  be  wasted  to  the  size  of  a  sugar-cane. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  give  the  chase  up  ?  Hang  it,  that's 
cowardly.  Shall  I,  a  true-born  son  of  Pho?bus,  suffer 
this  nimble-footed  Daphne  to  escape  me  ?  "  Forbid  it 
"  honor,  and  forbid  it  love." — Hush,  hush — here  she 
comes. — Oh,  the  devil ! — What  tawdry  thing  have  we 
got  here  ? 

Mrs.  FULMER  enters  to  him. 

Jlfrs.   Ful.  Your  humble  sen  ant,  sir. 

JBe/.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Mrs.  Ful.  A  fine  summer's  day,  sir. 

i'e/.  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  so  cool,  that  if  the  calendar 
didn't  call  it  July,  I  should  swear  it  was  January. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Sir ! 
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Bel.  Madam! 

Mrs.  Ful.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fulmer,  sir  ? 

Bel.  Mr.  Fulmer,  Madam  ?  I  hav'n't  the  honour  of 
knowing  such  a  person. 

Mis.  Ful.  No,  Fll  be  sworn,  have  you  not;  thou 
art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman, to  be  an  author  thyself,  or  to  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  those  that  are  so.  'Tis  the  captain,  I  sup- 
pose, you  are  waiting  for. 

Bel.  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  captain's  wife. 

Mrs.  fill.  The  captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 

Bel.  No  wife!  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it;  for  then 
she's  his  mistress;  and  that  I  take  to  be  the  more  des- 
perate case  of  the  two;  pray,  Madam,  wasn't  there  a 
young  ladv  just  now  turn'd  into  your  house  ?  'Twas 
with  her  I  wish'd  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Ful.  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray? 

Bel.  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever  beheld; 
young,  tall,  fresh,  fair;  in  short,  a  goddess. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  I'm  sure  you 
flatter:  for  'twas  me  you  followed  into  the  shop  door 
this  minute. 

Bel.  You  !  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  was 
not  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  what  is  ityoulaugh  at? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  ask  your  pardon;  but  it  was 
not  you,  believe  me:  be assur'd  it  wasn't. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend  for  the  ho- 
nour of  being  noticed  by  you;  I  hope  you  think  you 
wou'dn't  have  been  the  first  man  that  noticed  me  in  the 
streets;  however,  this  I  am  positive  of,  that  no  living 
woman  but  myself  has  entered  these  doors  this  morning. 

Bel.  Why  then  I'm  mistaken  in  the  house,  that's  all; 
for  'tis  not  humanly  possible  I  can  be  so  far  out  in  the 
lady.  [Going. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Coxcomb!  But  hold — a  thought  occurs; 
as  sure  as  can  be  he  has  seen  Miss  Dudley.  A  word 
with  you,  young  gentleman;  comeback. 

Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Ful.  You   seem  greatly  captivated  with  this 
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young  lady;    are  you  apt  to  fall   in  love  thus  at  first 
sight? 

Bel.  Oh,  yes;  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever  fall  in 
love ;  any  man  may  tumble  into  a  pit  by  surprize,  none 
but  a  fool  would  walk  into  one  by  choice. 

.Mrs.  Ful.  You  area  hasty  lover  it  seems;  have  you 
spirit  to  be  a  generous  one;  they  that  will  please  the  eye 
mustn't  spare  the  purse. 

Bel.  Try  me;  put  me  to  the  proof:  bring  me  to  an 
interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has  thus  captivated  me, 
and  see  whether  I  ha'\  e  a  spirit  to  be  grateful. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  how,  pray,  am  I  to  know  the  girl 
you  have  set  your  heart  on? 

Bel.  By  an  tmdescribable  grace,  that  accompanies 
every  look  and  action  that  falls  from  her;  there  can  be 
but  one  such  woman  in  the  world,  and  nobody  can 
mistake  that  one. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Well,  if  I  should  stumble  upon  this  angel 
in  my  walks,  where  am  I  to  find  you?  What's  your 
name  ? 

BeL  Upon  my  soul,  I  cann't  tell  you  my  name. 
Mrs.  Ful  Not  tell  me!  Why  so? 
Bel.  Because  I  don't  know  what  it  is  myself;  as  yet 
I  have  no  name. 

Mrs.  Ful.  No  name  ! 

Bel.  None;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  «ae  his;   but  he 
forbad  me  to  use  it  on  any  unworthy  occasion. 
]\[rs.   Ful.  But  where  is  your  place  of  abode! 
Bel.  I  have  none ;    I  never  slept  a  night  in  England 
in  my  life. 

Mrs.  Fuf.  Heydav! 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  FULMER. 

Ful.  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country;  a  pretty 
pass  things  are  come  to;  if  a  man  is  to  be  assaulted  ia 
his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Who  has  assaulted  you,  my  dear? 
Ful.  Who !  why  this  Captain  Drawcansir,  this  old 
Dudley,  my  lodger;  but  I'll  unlodge  him;  I'll  unhai- 
hour  him. 
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Mrs.  Ful.  Hush  !  hush!  hold  your  tongue,  man; 
pocket  the  affront,  and  be  quiet;  I've  a  scheme  on  toot 
will  pay  you  a  hundred  beatings.  Why  you  surprise  mey 
Mr.  Fulmer!  Captain  Dudley  assault  you  ?  impossible, 

Ful.  Nay,  I  can't  call  it  an  absolute  assault;  but  he 
threatened  me. 

j\lrs.Ful.  Oh,  was  that  all?  I  thought  how  it  would 
turnout. — A  likely  thins?,  truly,  for  a  person  of  his  ob- 
liging compassionate  turn:  no,  no,  poor  Captain  Dud- 
ley, he  has  sorrows  and  distresses  enough  of  his  own 
to  employ  his  spirits,  without  setting  them  against  other 
people.  Make  it  up  as  fast  as  you  can  :  watcli  this  gen- 
tleman out;  follow  him  wherever  he  goes;  and  bring 
me  word  who  and  what  he  is;  be  sure  you  don't  lose 
sight  of  him;  Fve  other  business  in  hand.  [Exil. 

Be/.  Pray,  sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses  have  be- 
fallen this  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 

Ful,  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the  distresses 
attendant  thereupon  :  sorrow  enough  of  all  conscience : 
I  soon  found  how  it  was  with  him  by  his  way  of  liv- 
ing, low  enough  of  all  reason;  but  what  I  overheard 
this  morning  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

Bel.  What  did  you  overhear  this  morning  ? 

Ful.  Why  it  seems  he  wants  to  join  his  regiment, 
and  has  been  beating  the  town  over  to  raise  a  little  mo- 
ney for  that  purpose  upon  his  pay ;  but  the  climate, 
I  mid,  where  he  is  going,  is  so  unhealthy,  that  nobody 
can  be  found  to  lend  him  any. 

Bel.  Why  then  your  town  is  a  damn'd  good-for-no- 
thing town :  and  I  wish  I  had  never  come  into  it. 

Ful.  That's  what  I  say,  sir;  the  hard-heartedne^sof 
some  folks  is  unaccountable.  There's  an  old  Lady 
Rasporty  a  near  relation  of  this  gentlemanrs;  she  lives 
hard  by  here,  opposite  to  Stockwell's,  the  great  mer- 
chant; he  sent  to  her  a  begging,  but  to  no  purpose; 
though  she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  she  would  not  furnish 

f          • ,  f 

him  with  a  farthing.  / 

Bel.  Is  the  captain  at  home  ? 
Ful.  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 
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Bel.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire  him  to  step 
hither?  I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

Ful.  I'll  send  him  to  you  directly,  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  this  young  man;  hut,  if  I  live,  I  will  find 
him  out,  or  know  the  reason  why.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I've  lost  the  girl,  it  seems;  that's  clear:  she 
was  the  first  object  of  my  pursuit;  but  the^ase  of  this 
poor  oiiirer  touches  me :  and,  after  all,  there  may  be 
as  much  true  delight  in  rescuing  a  fellow-creature  from 
distress,  as  there  would  be  in  plunging  one  into  it— — 
But  let  me  see — It's  a  point  that  must  be  managed  with 
some  delicacy — Apropos  !  there's  pen  and  ink — I've 
struck  upon  a  method  that  will  do. — [PFn'to.] — Ay, 
ay,  this  is  the  very  thing :  'twas  devilish  lucky  I  hap- 
pened to  have  these  bills  about  me.  There,  there,  fare 
you  well;  I'm  glad  to  be  rid  of  you;  you  stood  a 
chance  of  being  worse  applied,  I  can  tell  you. 

[Encloses  and  seals  the  paper. 
SCENE  VII. 
FULMER  brings  in  DUDLEY. 

Ful.  That's  the  gentleman,  sir. — I  shall  make  bold, 
however  to  lend  an  ear.  [Exit. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir? 

Bel.  Your  name  is  Dudley? 

Dud.  It  is. 

Bel.  You  command  a  company,  I  think,  Captain 
Dudley? 

Dud.  I  did:  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

Bel.  You've  served  some  time? 

Dud.  A  pretty  many  years;  long  enough  to  see  some 
men  of  more  merit  and  better  interest  than  myself 
made  general  officers. 

Bel.  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doubt  of;  their 
interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to :  there  is  little 
promotion  to  be  looked  for  in  your  profession,  I  be- 
lieve, without  friends,  captain? 

Dud.  I  believe  so  too :  nave  you  any  other  business 
with  me,  may  I  ask  ? 

Bel.  Your  patience  for  a  moment,  I  was  informed 
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you  was  about  to  join  your  regiment  in  distant  quar- 
ters abroad, 

Dm/.  I  have  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to  a  com- 
pany on  full-pay,  quartered  at  James's-Fort,  in  Se- 
ne-gambia ;  but,  I'm  afraid,  I  must  drop  the  under- 
taking. 

Bel.  Why  so,  pray? 

Dud,  Why  so,  sir;  'Tis  a  home  question  for  a  pei> 
feet  stranger  to  put;  there -is  something  very  particu- 
lar in  all  this, 

Bel.  If  it  is  nQt  impertinent,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  you 
what  reason  you  have  for  despairing  of  success. 

Dud.  Why  reallv  sir,  mine  is  an  obvious  reason  for 

*' 

a  soldier  to  have — Want  of  money;  simply  that. 

Bel.  May  I  beg  to  know  the.  sum  vpu  have  occasion 
for? 

Dud.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  on  a  sud-»; 
den;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great  consequence 
to  you  to  be  informed ;  but  I  should  guess,  in  the  gross, 
that  two  hundred  pounds  would  serve. 

Bel.  And  do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising  that  sum 
upon  your  pay?  ?Tis  done  every  day. 

Dud.  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it  difficult : 
J  can  get  no  one  to  insure  my  life, 

Bel.  Oh !  that's  a  circumstance  may  make  for  you,  as 
well  as  against :  in  short,  Captain  Dudley,  it  so  hap- 
pens, that  I  can  command  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds:  seek  therefore  no  farther;  I'll  accommodate 
you  with  it  upon  easy  terms. 

Dud.  Sir,  do  I  understand  you  rightly? — I  beg  your 
pardon;  but  am  I  to  believe  that  you  are  in  earnest. 

Bel.  What  is  your  surprise?  Is  it  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth?  Or  is  it  incredible  that 
one  fellow  creature  should  assist  another? 

Dud.  I  ask  your  pardon— May  I  beg  to  know  to, 
whom — Do  you  propose  this  in  the  way  of  business? 

tiff.  Entirely  :  I  have  no  other  business  on  earth. 

Dud.  Indeed! You  are  not  a  broker,  I  am  per- 

siuidcd  ? 

Bel.  I  am  not. 
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Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think? 

Bel.  I  hope  you'll  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  be- 
ing neither;  in  short,  sir,  if  you  will  peruse  this  paper, 
it  will  explain  to  you  who  I  am,  and  upon  what  terms 
I  act :  while  you  read  it,  I  will  step  home  and  1  etch 
the  money,  and  we  will  conclude  the  bargain  without 
loss  of  time.  In  the  mean  while,  good  day  to  you. 

[JB.fi/  hastily. 

Dud.  Humph!  there's  s<£nething  very  odd  in  all  this 
•—let  me  see  what  we've  got  here — This  paper  is  to  tell 
me  who  he  is,  and  what  arc  his  terms :  in  the  name  of 
wonder  why  has  he  sealed  it? — Hey-day!  what's  here? 
two  bank-notes  of  a  hundred  each?  I  can't  compre- 
hend what  this  means.  Hold:  here's  a  writing;  per- 
haps that  will  shew  me.  "  Accept  this  trifle;  pursue 
u  your  fortune,  and  prosper."  Am  I  in  a  dream  ?  is  this 
a  reality, 

SCENE  VIII. 
Enter  Major  O'FLAHERTY. 

0' Fla.  Save  you,  my  dear !  Is  it  you  now  that  are 
Captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask?— Whuh!  what's  the 
hurry  the  man's  in  ?  If  'tis  the  lad  that  ran  out  of  the 
shop  you  would  overtake,  you  might  as  well  stay  where 
you  are;  by  my  soul  he's  as  nimble  as  a  Croat,  you 
are  a  full  hour's  march  in  liis  rear— Ay,  'faith,  you 
may  as  well  turn  back,  and  give  over  the  pursuit.  Well, 
Captain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name,  there's  a  letter 
for  you.  Read,  man;  read  it;  and  I'll  have  a  word 
w  ith  you  after  you  have  done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot!  So,  so;  from  Lady 
Rusport. 

O'JFYfl.  You're  right;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  I  have  ca<-t  my  eye  over  it !  'tis 
short  and  peremptory ;  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
contents? 

O'F/a.  Not  at  all,  my  denr ;  not  at  all, 

Du<1.  Have  YOU  an.\  message  from  l.ady  Rusport? 

O'F/a.  Not  a  syllable,  honey :  only  when  you've  di- 
gested the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of  a  message  to  deli- 
ver you  from  myself. 
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Dud.  And  may,  I  beg  to  know  \vh<>  yourself  is? 

O'-F/V<.  Dennis  OTlaherty,  at  your  service;  a  poor 
major  of  grenadiers;  nothing  better. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title,  sir;  now  be 
so  good  to  fax  our  me  \vithyour  message? 

O'l'Yfl.  Why  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
promised  Lady  Ruspurt  you  shall  do  whatever  it  is  she 
bids  you  to  do  in  that  Setter  there, 

])uil.  Ay,  indeed;  have  you  undertaken  so  much, 
major,  without  knowing  cither  what  she  commands, 
or  what  I  can  perform? 

0'.F/rt,  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not  mine;  I 

sf  keep  my  word,  you  know, 

Dud.  Or  else  1  suppose  you  and  I  must  measure 
iwords? 

O"  Flu.  Upon  my  soul,  you've  hit  it, 

Dud.  That  would  hardly  aiiM\er  to  either  of  us; 
•••iit  and  I  have  probably  had  enough  of  lighting  in  our 
time  before  now, 

O'JF/er.  Faith  and  troth,  Master  Dudley,  you  may. 
say  that:  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time,  that  I  have 
followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty  many  countries — 
Let  me  see — In  the  war  before  last  I  served  in  the 
Irish  biiiiade,  d'ye  see;  there,  after  bringing  off  the 
Irench  monarch,  I  lei't  his  service  with  a  British  bul- 
let in  my  body,  and  this  ribband  in  my  button-hole, 
Last  war  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  German  eagle, 
in  the  corps  of  grenadiers;  there  I  had  my  belly  full  of 
fighting,  and  n  plentiful  scarcity  of  every  thing  else. 
After  six  and  twenty  engagements,  great  and  small,  I 
went  off  with  this  gash  on  my  skull,  and  a  kiss  of  the 
Empress  Queen's  sweet  hand,  (Heaven  bless  it!)  for 
my  pains.  Sin.ce  the  peace,  my  dear,  I  took  a  little 
turn  with  the  Confederates  there  in  Poland — but  such 
another  set  of  madcaps! — by  the  lord  Harry,  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  they  were  scuffling  about. 

Dud.  Well,  major,  I  won't  add  another  action  to  the 
jist — you  shall  keep  your  promise  with  Lady  Rusportj 
$he  requires  me  to  leave  London;  I  shall  go  in  a  fs\y 

C  S 
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day*,  and  you  may  take  what  credit  you  please  from  my 
compliance. 

O'Fld.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  boy !  Tliis  will 
make  her  my  own  •.  when  that's  the  case,  \>e  shall  he 
brothers,  you  know,  and  we'll  share  her  fortune  be- 
tween us. 

Dud,  Not  so,  major:  the  man  who  marries  Lady 
Rusport  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  whole  fortune  with- 
out division.  But,  I  hope,  your  expectations  of  pre- 
vailing are  founded  upon  good  reasons. 

O'F/a.  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world.  First, 
J  think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is  a  woman  :  se- 
condly, I  am  persuaded  she  won't  hold  out  long,  be- 
cause she  is  a  widow  :  and  thirdly,  I  make  sure  of  her, 

•    '  * 

because  I've  married  five  wives  (en  militnire,  captain), 
and  never  failed  yet;  and  for  what  I  know,  they  are  all 
alive  and  merry  at  this  very  hour, 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  go  on  and  prosper :  if  you  can  in* 
spire  Lady  Rusport  with  half  your  charity,  I  shall 
think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune:  at  present  I  mu^ 
beg  your  excuse:  good  morning  to  you.  \Exit. 

O'F/a.  A  good  sensible  man,  and  very  much  of  a 
soldier;  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
him :  but  'tis  an  awkward  kind  of  country  for  that ; 
the  English,  I  observe,  are  close  friends,  but  distant 
acquaintance.  I  suspect  the  old  lady  has  not  been  over 
generous  to  poor  Dudley;  I  shall  give  her  a  little  touch 
about  that:  upon  my  soul,  I  know  but  one  excuse  a 
person  can  have  for  giving  nothing — and  that  is,  like 
myself,  having  nothing:  to  give.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IX. 

Changes  to  Lady  Ru  SPORT'S  House.   A  Dressing-room, 
Miss  RUSPORT  andLucY. 

Char.  Well,  Lucy,  you've  dislodged  the  old  lady  at 
last;  butmethoughtyou  was  a  tedious  time  about  it. 

Lucy.  A  tedious  time  indeed  !  I  think  they  who 
have  least  to  spare  contrive  to  throw  the  most  away ; 
I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  her  out  of  the  house. 

Char.  Why  she's  as  deliberate  in  canvassing  every 
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article  of  her   dress,  as  an  ambassador  would  be  in 
settling  the  preliiuiiuiries  of  a  treaty. 

l.in-y.  There  was  a  new  hood  and  handkerchief,  that 
had  come  express  from  Holborn-hill,  on  the  occasion, 
that  took  as  much  time  in  adjusting 

Char.  As  they  did  in  making,  and  she  was  as  vain 
of  them  as  an  old  maid  of  a  young  lover. 

Lucy.  Or  a  young  lover  of  himself.  Then,  madam, 
this  being  a  visit  of  great  ceremony  to  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, at  the  West  end  of  the  town,  the  old  state 
chariot  was  dragged  forth  on  the  occasion,  with  strict 
charges  to  dress  out  the  box  with  the  leopard-skin 
hammer-cloth. 

Char.  Yes.  and  to  hang  the  false  tails  on  the  mise- 
rable stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle.  Well,  well, 
pray  Heaven  the  crazy  affair  don't  break  down  again 
with  her — at  least  'till  she  gets  to  her  journey's  end. 

But  whcre's  Charles   Dudley  ?   Run  down,    dear 

girl,  and  be  ready  to  let  him  in ;  I  think  he's  as  long 
in  coming  t;s  she  was  in  going. 

Lucy.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  you  seem  the  more 
alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.  [Exit. 

Char.  Now  the  deuce  take  the  girl  for  putting  that 
notion  into  my  head !  I'm  sadly  afraid  Dudley  does 
not  like  me  :  so  much  encouragement  as  I  have  given 
him  to  declare  himself,  I  never  could  get  a  word  from 
him  on  the  subject.  This  may  be  very  honourable, 
but  upon  my  life  it's  very  provoking.  By  the  way,  I 
wonder  how  I  look  to-day :  Oh,  shockingly!  hideously 
pale !  like  a  witch !  This  is  the  old  lady's  glass ; 

she  has    left    some   of  her   wrinkles    on  it 1 ; 

frightfully  have  I   put  on  my  cap !  all  awry !  and  my 
hair  dressed  so  unbecomingly !  altogether,  I'm  a  T: 
complete  fright, 

SCENE  X. 
CHARLES  DUDLEY  comes  in  unobserved. 

Charles.  That  I  deny. 

Char.  Ah! 

Charles.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cousin  ?  Make 
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it  up;  make  it  up,  and  befriends:   it  cannot  compli- 
ment you  more  than  by  reflecting  yon  as  you  are. 

Char.  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  this  is  de- 
lightfully said,  and  deserves  my  very  best  curtesy : 
your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has  a  value  not  only 
from  its  superior  lustre,  but  from  its  extraordinary 
scarceness:  I  verily  think  this  is  the  only  civil  speech 
you  ever  directed  to  my  person  in  your  life, 

Charles.  And  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your  good 
sense  for  having  done  it  now. 

Char.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again  :  don't  you  know, 
if  you  keep  well  with  a  woman  on  the  great  score  of 
beauty,  she'll  never  quarrel  with  you  on  the  trilling 
article  of  good  sense?  But  any  thing  serves  to  fill  up 
a  dull  yawning  hour  with  an  insipid  cousin;  you  have 
brighter  moments,  and  warmer  spirits  for  the  dear  girl 
of  your  heart. 

Charles.  Oh,  fie  upon  you,  fie  upon  you, 

Char.  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  apparent :  you 
are  a  novice  in  hypocrisy;  but  no  practice  can  make 
a  visit  of  ceremony  pass  for  a  visit  of  choice  :  love  is 
ever  before  its  time;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag  a  little 
after  it;  pray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any  extraordi- 
nary haste  hither? 

Charles.  By  your  question,  I  see  you  acquit  me  of 
the  impertinence  of  being  in  love. 

Char,  But  why  impertinence?  Why  the  impertinence 
of  being  in  love  ?  You  have  one  language  for  me,  Charles, 
and  another  for  the  woman  of  your  affection, 

Charles.  You  are  mistaken;  the  woman  of  my  af- 
fection shall  never  hear  any  other  language  from  me 
than  what  I  use  to  you, 

Char.  I'm  afraid,  then  you'll  never  make  yourself  un- 
derstood by  her. 

Charles.  It  is  not  fit  I  should;  there  is  no  need  of 
love  to  m.ake  me  miserable ;  'tis  wretchedness  enough 
to  be  a  beggar, 

Char.  A  beggar,  do  you  call  yourself?  O  Charles, 
Charles,  rich  in  every  merit  and  accomplishment 
whom  may  you  not  aspire  to  ?  And  why  think  you  $a 
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so  unworthily  of  our  sex,  ns  to  conclude  there  is  not 
one  to  be  found  with  sense  to  discern  your  virtue,  and 
generosity  t.u  reward  it. 

diaries.  You  distress  me;  I  must  beg  to  hear  no 
more. 

Char.  Well,  I  can  be  silent. — Thus  does  he  always 
serve  me,  whenever  I  am  about  to  disclose  myself 
to  him. 

Charles.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  my  misfor- 
tunes for  ever  from  your  thoughts? 

Char.  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you  never  al- 
lowed me  a  place  in  yours  ?  But  go,  sir,  I  have  no  right 
to  stay  you;  go  where  your  heart  directs  you;  go  to 
the  happy,  the  distinguished  fair  one. 

Charles.  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do  me  wrong : 
there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me  to  go  to ;  nor  have  I 
an  acquaintance  among  the  sex,  yourself  excepted, 
which  answers  to  that  description. 

Char.  Indeed! 

Charles.  In  very  truth :  there  then  let  us  drop  the 
subject.  May  you  be  happy  though  I  never  can. 

Char.  O  Charles!  give  me  your  hand;  if  I  have 
offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon :  you  have  been  long 
acquainted  with  my  temper,  and  know  how  to  bear 
with  its  infirmities. 

Charles.  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  "us  seal  our 

reconciliation. — [Kissing  herhandl\ Bear  with  thy 

infirmities !  By  Heaven  I  know  not  any  one  failing  ia 
thy  whole  composition,  except  that  of  too  great  a  par- 
tiality for  an  undeserving  man. 

Char.  And  you  are  now  taking  the  very  course  to 
augment  that  failing.  A  thought  strikes  me  :  I  have  a 
commission  that  you  must  absolutely  execute  for  me; 
I  have  immediate  occasion  for  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  :  you  know  my  fortune  is  shut  up  till  I  am 
of  agi'j  rake  this  paltry  box  (it  contains  my  ear-rings, 
and  some  other  baubles  I  have  no  use  for),  carry  it  to 
our  opposite  neighbour,  Mr.  Stockwell  (I  don't  know 
where  else  to  apply),  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands, 
and  beg  him  to  accommodate- me  with  the  sum. 
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Charles.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about  to  do  ? 
How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hundred  pounds. 

Char.  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it,  you  mean? 
Doesn't  every  lady  want  two  hundred  pounds? — Per- 
haps I  have  lost  it  at  play ;  perhaps  I  mean  to  win  as 
much  to  it;  perhaps  I  want  it  for  two  hundred  difler- 
ent  uses. 

Charges.  Pooh  !  pooh !  all  this  is  nothing ;  don't  I 
know  you  never  play  ? 

Char.  You  mistake;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set  not  only 

this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune,  upon  a  stake; 

therefore  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do  as  I  bid  you  :   you 
will  iind  Mr.  Stockwell  a  very  honourable  gentleman. 
LUCY  enters  in  haste. 

Lucy.  Dear  Madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the  old 
lady  in  a  hackney-coach, 

Char.  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a  second  tum- 
ble :  away  with  you ;  you  know  your  way  out  without 
meeting  her:  take  the  box,  and  do  as  I  desire  you. 

Charles.  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders.     Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Charles   and  Charlotte, 
SCENE  XL 

Enter  Lady  RUSPORT,  leaning  on  Major  O'FLA- 


H E nil's  arm. 


O'Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm;  never  spare  it; 
•tis  strong  enough:  it  has  stood  harder  service  than 
you  can  put  it  to. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter;  I  am 
frightened  out  of  my  wits :  has  your  ladyship  had  an 
accident. 

L.  Rus.  OLucy!  the  most  untoward  one  in  nature : 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O'Fla.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady,  ev'n 
build  a  new  one;  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece  of  business 
at  best. 

Luci/.  Bless  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down  with 
you  again? 

L.  ^Rus.  Broke,  child  ?  I  don't  know  what  might 
have  been  broke,  if,  by  great  good  fortune,  this  oblig- 
ing gentleman  had  not  been  at  hand  to  assist  me. 
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Lucy.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  you  a  cup 
of  the  cordial  drops. 

L.  Rus.  Do,  Lucy.  Alas,  sir,  ever  since  I  lost  my 
husband,  my  poor  nerves  have  been  shook  to  pieces  : 
there  lianas  his  beloved  picture :  that  precious  relic, 
and  a  plentiful  jointure,  is  ail  that  remains  to  console 
me  for  the  best  of  men. 

O 'Fla.  Let  me  see:  i' faith,  a  comely  personage;  by 
his  fur  cloak  I  suppose  he  was  in  the  Russian  service ; 
and  by  the  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  I  should  guess 
he  had  been  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Catharine. 

L.  Rus.  No,  no;  he  meddled  with  no  St.  Catha- 
rines: that's  the  habit  he  wore  in  his  mayoralty ;  Sir 
Stephen  was  lord-mayor  of  London  :  but  he  is  gone  : 
and  has  left  me  a  poor,  weak,  solitary  widow  behind 
him. 

O'Fla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong,  able, 
heart v  man  to  repair  his  loss:  if  such  a  plain  fellow  as 
one  Dennis  O'Flaherty  can  please  you,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  without,  any  disparagement  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  fur-gown  there 

L.  Rus.  What  are  you  going  to  say?  Don't  shock 
my  ears  by  any  comparisons,  I  desire. 

0'i'/«.  Not  I,  by  my  soul;  I  dou't  believe  there'* 
any  comparison  in  the  case. 

L.  Rus.  Oh,  are  you  come?  give  me  the  drops,  I'm 
all  in  a  flutter. 

O'F/a.  Hark'e,  sweetheart,  ivlmt  are  those  same 
drops  ?  have  you  any  more  left  in  the  bottle  ?  I  didn't 
care  if  I  took  a  little  sip  of  them  myself. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial  restorative 
elixir,*  or  the  nervous  golden  drops;  they  are  only  for 
ladies'  cases. 

O'Fla.  Yes,  ves,  my  dear,  there  are  gentlemen  as 

•  "  » 

well  as  ladies  that  stand  in  need  of  those  same  golden 
drops;  they'd  suit  my  case  to  a  tittle. 

L.  Rus.  Well,  major,  did  you  give  old  Dudley  my 
letter ;  and  will  the  silly  man  do  as  I  bid  him,  and  be 
gone  ? 

O'Fla.  You  are  obeyed;  he's  on  his  march. 
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L.  Rus.  That's  well;  you  have  managed  this  mat- 
ter to  perfection;  I  didn't  think  lie  would  have  been 
so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

O'-F/tf.  At  the  first  word;  no  difficulty  in  life;  'twas 
the  very  thing  he  was  determined  to  do,  before  I  came : 
I  never  met  a  more  obliging  gentleman, 

L.  Rus.  Well,  ?tis  no  matter;  so  I  am  but  rid  of 
him  and  his  distresses:  would  you  believe  it,  Major 
O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this  morning  he  seat  a-begging 
to  me  for  money  to  lit  him  out  upon  some  wild-goose 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  know  not  where. 

O'Fla.  Wellr  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted? 

L.  Rus.  I  sent  him  what  he  deserved,  a  flat  refusal. 

O'Fla.  You  refused  him  ! 

Jj.  Rus.  Most  undoubtedly. 

O'F/a.  You  sent  him  nothing  I 

L.  Rus.  Not  a  shilling. 

O'F/a.  Good   morning  to  you — Your   servant—— 

[Going. 

L.  Rus.  Hey-day  !  what  ails  the  man?  where  are  you 
going  ? 

O'Fla.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  roof  falls  on 
my  head — to  poor  Dudley,  to  share  the  little  modicum 
that  thirty  years  hard  service  has  left  me;  I  wish  it 
was  more  for  his  sake, 

L.  Rus.  Very  well,  sir;  take  your  course;  I  shaVt 
attempt  to  stop  your  I  shall  survive  it;  it  vull  not 
break  my  heart  if  I  never  see  you  more. 

O'Fla.  Break  your  heart !  No,  o'  my  conscience 
tvill  it  not. — You  preach,  and  you  pray,  and  you  turn 
up  your  eyes,  and  all  the  while  you're  as  hard-hearted 
as  an  hyena — An  hyena,  truly!  By  my  soul,  there 
isn't  in  the  whole  creation  so  savage  an  animal  as  a 
human  creature  without  pity.  \_Fixlt. 

L.  Rus.  A  hyena,  truly!  Where  did  the  fellow  blun- 
der upon  that  word?  Now  the  deuce  take  him  for  using 
it,  and  the  Macaronies  for  inventin  it, 
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ACT  HI.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  STOCKWELL'S  House.    Enter  STOCKWELI 

and  BELCOUR. 

Stockwell.  GRATIFY  me  so  far,  however,  Mr.  Belcour, 
as  to  see  Miss  Rusport;  carry  her  the  sum  she  wants, 
and  return  the  poor  girl  her  box  of  diamonds,  which 
Dudley  left  in  my  hands;  you  know  what  to  say  on 
the  occasion  better  than  I  do :  that  part  of  your  com- 
mission I  leave  to  your  own  discretion,  and  you  may 
season  it  with  what  gallantry  you  think  n't. 

Bel.  You  could  not  have  pitch'd  upon  a  greater 
.bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if  you  had  rummau'd 
every  company  in  the  city,  and  the  whole  court  of  al- 
dermen into  the  bargain :  part  of  your  errand,  how- 
ever, I  will  do;  but  whether  it  shall  be  with  an  ill 
grace  or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
moment,  the  humour  of  the  lady,  the  mode  of  our  meet- 
ing, and  a  thousand  undctinable  small  circumstances 
that  nevertheless  determine  us  upon  all  the  great  oc- 
casions of  life. 

Stock.  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  Miss  Rusport 
an  ingenuous,  worthy,  animated  girl. 

Bel.  Why  I  like  her  the  better  as  a  woman ;  but 
name  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife !  No,  if  ever  I  marry, 
it  must  be  a  staid,  sober,  considerate  damsel,  with 
blood  in  her  veins  as  cold  as  a  turtle's;  quick  of  scent 
as  a  vulture  when  danger's  in  the  wind;  wary  and 
sharp-sighted  as  a  hawk  when  treachery  is  on  foot : 
with  such  a  companion  at  my  elbow,  for  ever  whisper- 
ing in  my  car— have  a  care  of  this  man,  he's  a  cheat ; 
don't  go  near  that  woman,  she's  a  jilt;  over-head 
there's  a  scaftbld,  under  foot  there's  a  well :  Oh!  sir, 
such  a  woman  might  lead  me  up  and  down  this  great 
city  without  dithculty  or  danger;  but  with  a  girl  of 
Miss  Rusport's  complexion,  heaven  and  earth,  sir ! 
we  should  be  dup'd,  undone,  and  distracted  in  a 
fortnight. 

s'/<7t/;.  Ha,  ,ha,  ha!  why  you  are  become  wondrous 
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circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil;  and  if  you  can  find 
Mich  a  prudent  damsel  as  you  describe,  you  have  my 
consent — only  beware  how  you  choose;  discretion  is 
not  the  reigning  quality  amongst  the  fine  ladies  of  the 
present  time ;  and  I  think  in  Miss  Rusport's  particu- 
lar I  have  given  you  no  bad  counsel. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  if  you'll  .fetch  me  the  jewels,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  undertake  to  carry  them  to  her;  but  as  for 
the  money,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  Dudley 
would  be  your  fittest  ambassador  on  that  occasion; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  must  agreeable  to  the  lady. 

Stock.  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  may  not  improbably  be  destined  to  find  its  way 
into  his  pockets.  [Exit. 

Bel.  Then  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  the  only 
trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to  Captain  Dudley.  As 
forme,  Stock  well  indeed,  wants  me  to  marrv;  but  till 
I  can  get  this  bewitching  girl,  this  incognita,  out  of  my 
head,  I  can  never  think  of  any  other  woman. 
Enter  servant  and  delivers  a  letter. 

Heyday !  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a  correspond- 
ent already  !  'Tis  a  most  execrable  manuscript — Let 
me  see — Martha  Fulmer — Who  is  Martha  Flutter? — 
Pshaw  !  I  won't  be  at  the  trouble  of  decyphering  her 
damn'd  pot-hooks.  Hold,  hold,  hold ;  what  have  \re 
got  here ! 

*  DEAR  SIR, 

1  I've  discovered  the  lady  you  was  so  much  smitten 
•with,  and  can  procure  you  an  interview  with  her;  if 
you  can  be  as  generous  to  a  pretty  girl  as  you  was  to 
a  paltry  old  captain;'  how  did  she  find  that  out !  'you 
need  not  despair;  come  to  me  immediately;  the  lady 
is  now  in  my  house,  and  expects  you. 

Yours,  MARTHA  FULMER/ 

O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper,  \vhich  I 
was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand  scraps,  devoutly  I 
entreat  thy  pardon:  I  have  slighted  thy  contents,  which 
are  delicious;  slander'd  thy  characters,  which  are  di-" 
vine;  and  all  the  atonement  I  can  mukc  is  implicitly  to 
obey  thy  mandates. 
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SiocKwi.i.L  returns. 

Stock.  Mr.  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels;  this  letter 
encloses  bills  tor  the  money;  and,  it'  you  "ill  deliver 
it  to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll  have  no  farther  trouble  on 
that  score. 

.Be/.  Ah,  sir!  the  letter  which  I  have  been  reading 
disqualifies  me  tor  delivering  the  letter  which  you  have 
been  writing:  I  have  other  game  on  toot:  the  loveliest 
girl  my  eyes  ever  feasted  upon  is  started  in  view,  and 
the  world  cannot  now  divert  me  from  pursuing  her. 

Stuck.  Hey-day!  what  has  turned  you  thus  on  a 
sudden  ? 

Bel.  A  woman :  one  that  can  turn  and  overturn  me 
and  my  tottering  resolutions  every  way  she  will.  Oh, 
sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me,  vou  must  rail  at  nature;  you 

*  "     •/  » 

must  chide  the  sun  that  was  vertical  at  my  birth,  and 
would  not  wink  upon  my  nakedness,  but  swaddled  me 
in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare  of  his  meridian  beams. 

Slock.  Mere  rhapsody;  mere  childish  rhapsody;  the 
libertine's   familiar  plea — Nature   made    us  'tis  true, 
but  we  are  the  responsible  creators  of  our  own  faults 
and  follies. 
Bel.  Sir. 

Stock.  Slaye  of  every  face  you  meet,  some  hussy 
has  inveigled  you,  some  handsome  profligate,  (the  town 
is  full  of  them;)  and,  when  once  fairly  bankrupt  in 
constitution,  as  well  as  fortune,  nature  no  longer  serves 
as  your  excuse  for  being  vicious;  necessity,  perhaps, 
will  stand  your  friend,  and  you'll  reform. 
Bel.  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  me  to  be  so — it  well  becomes  a  father 
— I  would  say  a  friend — How  strangely  I  forget  myself 
— How  ditiicult  it  is  to  counterfeit  indifference,  and  put 
a  mask  upon  the  heart — I've  struck  him  hard;  he 
reddens. 

Bel.  How  could  you  tempt  me  so  ?  Had  you  not  in- 
advertently dropped  the  name  of  father,  I  fear  our 
friendship,  short  as  it  has  been,  would  scarce  have 
held  me — But  even  your  mistake  I  reverence-r-Give 
me  your  hand — 'tis  over. 

D  2 
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Stock.  Generous  young  man — let  me  embrace  you — 
How  shall  1  hide  my  tears?  I  have  been  to  blame;  be- 
cause I  bore  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  I  rashly 
took  up  the  authority  of  one.  I  ask  your  pardon — 
pursue  your  course,  I  have  no  right  to  stop  it — What 
would  you  have  me  do  with  these  things  ? 

Bel.  This,  if  I  might  advise;  carry  the  money  to 
Miss  Rusport  immediately;  never  let  generosity  wait 
for  its  materials;  that  part  of  the  business  presses. 
Give  me  the  jewels ;  I'll  find  an  opportunity  of  deli- 
vering them  into  her  hands ;  and  your  visit  may  pave 
the  way  for  my  reception.  [l£n>. 

Stock.  Be  it  so:  good  morning  to  you.  Farewel 
advice !  Away  goes  he  upon  the  wing  for  pleasure, 
What  various  passions  he  awakens  in  me !  He  pains, 
yet  pleases  me ;  affrights,  offends,  yet  grows  upon  my 
heart.  His  very  failings  set  him  off — for  ever  trespas- 
sing, for  ever  atoning,  I  almost  think  he  would  not 
be  so  perfect,  were  he  free  from  fault :  I  must  dissem- 
ble longer :  and  yet  how  painful  the  experiment ! 

Even  now  he's  gone  upon  some  wild  adventure;  and 
who  can  tell  what  mischief  may  befall  him?  O  nature, 
•what  it  is  to  be  a  father !  Just  such  a  thoughtless  head- 
long thing  was  I  when  I  beguiled  his  mother  into  love. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  FULMER'S  Home.     Enter   FULMER  and 

his  Wife. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool  to  think  of 
bringing  him  and  Miss  Dudley  together;  'twill  ruin 
every  thing,  and  blow  your  whole  scheme  up  to  the 
moon  at  once. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  sure,  Mr.  Fulmcr,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  nurse  u  chicken  of  my  own  hatching,  as  they  say. 
Who  first  sprung  the  thought  but  I,  pray?  Who  first 
contrived  the  plot?  Who  proposed  the  letter,  but  I,  I? 

Fit/.  And  who  dogg'd  the  gentleman  home?  Who 
found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connection;  that  he  was 
a  West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and  full  of  cash;  a  gull 
to  our  heart's  content;  a  hot-brained  head-long  spurk, 
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that  would  run  into  our  trap,  like  a  wheat-ear  under  a 
turf. 

Mrs.  Fill.  Hark !  he's  come !  disappear,  march ; 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machinations. 

•«  \ E.r it  F aimer. 

SCENE   III. 
BELCOUR.  enters  to  her. 

Bel.  Q,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness,  let  me 
embrace  the*--!  Why  thou  art  my  polar  star,  my  pro- 
pitious constellation,  by  which  I  navigate  my  impatient 
bark  into  the  port  of  pleasure  and  delight 

Mm.  Ful.  Oh !  you  men  are  sly  creatures  !  Do  you 
remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you  said  to  me  this 
morning. 

Bel.  All  a  jest,  a  frolic;  never  think  on't;  bury  it 
for  ever  in  oblivion;  thou,  why  thou  art  all  over  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia,  powder  of  pearl,  and  odour  of  roses; 
thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe,  the  beauty  of  Venus, 
and  the  pen  of  Sappho;  but  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
lovely,  where's  the  lady?  I  expected  to  find  her  with 
you. " 

Mm.  Fill.  Xo  doubt  you  did,  and  these  raptures 
were  designed  for  her;  but  where  have  vou  loitered?,- 

^j  .  i 

the  lady's  gone,  you  are  too  late;  girls  of  her  sort  are 
not  to  be  kept  waiting  like  negro  slaves  in  your  sugar 
plantations. 

Bel.  Gone!  whither  is  she  gone?  tell  me  that  I  may 
follow  her. 

Mrs.  Fill.  Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  young  gentleman, 
this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy?  Should  Captain  Dudley 
know  that  I  introduced  you  to  his  daughter,  he  is  a 
man  of  such  scrupulous  honour- 

Bel.  What  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  daughter  to  the 
old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  same,  him  you  was  so  generous  to. 

Bel.  There's  an  end  of  the  matter* then  at  once;  it 
shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took  advantages  of  the 
father's  necessities  to  trepan  the  daughter.  [Going. 

Mrs.  Ful.  So,  so;  I've  made  a  wrong  cast;  he/s  one 
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of"  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find;  but  I  uon'tlose 

him  thus Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Be/.  What  is  it  you  laugh  at? 

Mrs.  l'u(.  Your  absolute  inexperience:  have  you 
lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country,  as  not  to  know 
that  between  young  people  of  equal  ages  the  term  of 
sister  often  is  a  cover  for  that  of  mistress?  This  young 
lady  is,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  sister  to  young  Dud- 
ley, and  consequently  daughter  to  my  old  lodger. 
Bel.  Indeed!  are  you  serious? 

Mrs.  Ftif.  Can  you  doubt  it?  I  must  have  been  pretty 
well  assured  of  that  before  I  invited  you  hither. 

Bel.  That's  true :  she  cannot  be  a  woman  of  honour, 
and  Dudley  is  an  unconscionable  young  rogue  to  think 
of  keeping  one  fine  girl  in  pay,  by  raising  contribu- 
tions on  another;  he  shall  therefore  give  her  up;  she 
is  a  dear,  bewitching,  mischievous  little  devil;  and  he 
shall  positively  give  her  up. 

Mrs.  1'it I.  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  you  again; 
I  say,  give  her  up;  there's  one  way,  indeed,  and  cer- 
tain of  success. 
Bel.  What's  that? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Out-bid  him,  never  dream  of  out-blus- 
tering him;  buy  out  his  lea*e  of  possession,  and  leave 
her  to  manage  his  ejectment. 

Bel.  Is  she  so  venal?  Never  fear  me  then:  when 
beauty  is  the  purchase,  I  sha'n't  think  much  of  the 
price. 

3/rs.  YuL  All  things,  then,  will  be  made  easy  enough; 
let  me  see;  some  little  genteel  present  to  begin  with: 
what  have  yon  got  about  you?  Ay  search;  I  can  be- 
stow it  to  advantage;  there's  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Bel.  Hang  it,  confound  it;  a  plague  upon't,  say  I. 
I  hav'n't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket,  I  parted  from  my 
whole  stdck  here  this  morning,  and  have  forgot  to  sup- 
ply myself  since. 

Mm.  Ful.  Mighty  well;  let  it  pass  then;  there's  an 
i ;  think  no  more  of  the  lady,  that's  all. 
Bel.  Distraction !    think  no   more  of  her?  Let  me 
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only  step  home  and  provide  myself,  I'll  be  back  with 
you  in  an  instant. 

Mrs.  FuL  Pooh,  pooh!  that's  a  wretched  shift: 
have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you  ?  Money's  a  coarse 
slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to  bribe  electors  in  a  borough; 
there  are  more  graceful  ways  of  purchasing  a  lady's 
favours;  rings,  trinkets,  jewels. 

Bel.  Jewels !  Gadso,  I  protest  I  had  forgot ;  I  have 
a  case  of  jewels;  but  they  won't  do,  I  must  not  part 
from  them;  no,  no,  they  are  appropriated;  they  are 
none  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see!  Aye,  now,  this 

were  something   like: pretty  creatures,  how  they 

sparkle  !  these  would  ensure  success. 

Bel.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  Fnl.  These  would  make  her  your  own  for  ever. 

Bel.  Then  the  deuce  take  them  for  belonging  to  an- 
other person ;  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  give  'em  the 
girl,  and  swear  I've  lost  them. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ay,  do;  say  they  were  stolen  out  of  your 
pocket. 

Bef.  No,  hang  it;  that's  dishonourable;  here  give 
me  the  paltry  things,  I'll  give  you  an  order  on  my 
merchant  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs.  Ful.  An  Order!  No;  order  for  me  no  orders 
upon  merchants,  with  their  value  received,  and  three 
days  grace;  their  noting,  protesting,  and  endorsing, 
and  all  their  counting-house  formalities;  I'll  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them :  leave  your  diamonds  with  me, 
and  give  your  order  ibr  the  value  of  them  to  the 
owner :  the  money  would  be  as  good  as  the  trinkets,  I 
warrant  you. 

Bel.  Iley  !  how !  I  never  thought  of  that :  but  a 
breach  of  trust;  'tis  impossible;  I  never  can  consent;; 
therefore  give  me  the  jewels  back  again. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Take  'em :  I  am  now  to  tell  you  the  lady 
is  in  this  house. 

Bel.  In  this  house? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house ;  but  what  of 
that?  you  have  got  what  you  like  better;  your  toys, 
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your  trinkets.  Go,  go  :  oh  !  you're  a  man  of  a  notable 
bpirit,  are  you  not? 

Bel.  Provoking  creature!  brine  me  to  the  sight  of 

*-j  ^  ™ 

the  dear  creature,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you  think  fit. 

Airs.  Ful.  And  of  the  diamonds  too? 

Bel.  Damn  'em,  I  would  there  was  not  such  a  bau- 
ble in  nature!  But  come,  come,  dispatch  !  if  I  had  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  I  should  give  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Swear  to  me  then  that  you  will  keep 
within  bounds;  remember  she  passes  for  the  sister  of 
young  Dudley.  Oh;  if  you  come  to  your  flights  and 
your  rhapsodies,  she'll  be  off  in  an  instant. 

Bel.  ]\ever  fear  me. 

Mrs.  Ful.  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk  of  her 
father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother,  and  your 
bounty  to  her  family. 

Bel.  Av,  av,    never  mind  what    she  talks   of,  only 

•u  •       i 
bnug  her. 

Mrs.  Fat.  You'll  be  prepared  upon  that  head. 

Bel.  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear;  away  with  you. 

Afrs.  Fill.  But  hold,  I  had  forgot:  not  a  word  of 
the  diamonds ;  leave  that  matter  to  my  management. 

Bel.  Hell  and  vexation  !  Get  out  of  the  room,  or  I 
shall  run  distracted.  [Exit  Mrs.  Fulmcr.]  Of  a  certain 
Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the  fool  of  woman:  sure 
no  man  sins  with  so  much  repentance,  or  repents  with 
so  little  amendment  as  I  do,  I  cannot  give  away  ano- 
ther person's  property  :  honour  forbids  me:  and  I  po- 
sitively cannot  give  up  the  girl:  love,  passion,  consti- 
tution, every  thing  protests  against  that.  How  shall  I 
decide?  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  break  a  trust;  and  I 
am  not  at  present  in  the  humour  to  baulk  my  inclina- 
tion. Is  there  no  middle  way.  Let  me  consider — There 
is,  there  is ;  my  good  genius  has  presented  me  with  one; 
apt,  obvious,  honourable:  the  girl  shall  not  go  without 
her  baubles — I'll  not  go  without  the  girl — Miss  Rus- 
port  sha'n't  lose  her  diamonds— I'll  save  Dudley  from 
destruction—  and  every  party  ^hnli  be  a  gainer  by  the 
project. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Mrs.  FULMEH,  introducing  Miss  DUDLEY. 

Mrs.  Fit/.  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy  gentle- 
man you  wish  to  see;  this  is  Mr.  Belcour. 

Louisa.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me  in  the 
streets.  [Aside. 

Bel.  An  angel,  by  this  light !  Oh,  I  am  gone  past 
all  retrieving.  [Aside. 

Lou.  Mrs.  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me  you  are  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  my  father  has  received  such  civi- 
lities. 

Bel.  Oh !  never  name  'em. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must  be  both 
named  and  remembered;  and  if  my  father  was  here — 

Bel.  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  his  represen- 
tative. 

Lou.  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir;  I  have  no  claim 
to  it. 

Bel.  I  believe  it. 

Lou.  But  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not  resist  the  op- 
portunity  

Bel.  Nor  I  neither,  by  my  soul,  madam :  let  us  im- 
prove it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with  you  to  distrac- 
tion: I  was  charmed  at  the  first  glance;  I  attempted 
to  accost  you;  you  fled;  I  followed;  but  was  defeated 
of  an  interview ;  at  length  I  have  obtained  one,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  casting  my  person  and  my 
fortune  at  your  feet. 

Lou.  You  astonish  me.  Are  you  in  your  senses,  or 
do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Do  you  ground 
pretences  on  your  generosity,  or  do  you  make  a  prac- 
tice of  this  folly  with  every  woman  you  meet. 

Bel.  Upon  my  life,  no :  as  you  are  the  handsomest 
woman  I  ever  met,  so  you  are  the  first  to  whom  I  ever 
made  the  like  professions :  as  for  my  genero.-ity,  ma- 
dam, I  must  refer  you  on  that  score  to  this  good  lady, 
who  I  believe  has  something  to  offer  in  my  behalf. 

Lou.  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  must  have  bet- 
ter proofs  of  your  generosity,  than  the  mere  divest- 
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raeutof  a  little  superfluous  dross,  before  I  can  credit 
the  sincerity  of  a  profession  so  abruptly  delivered. 

[Exit  hastily. 

RcL  O  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  how  her  an  tier  ani- 
mates her  beauty.  [Going  out. 

Mrs.  ful.  Stay,  sir,  if  you  stir  a  step  after  her,  I 
renounce  your  interest  for  ever;  why  you'll  ruin  every 
thing. 

1>W.  Well,  I  must  have  her,  cost  what  it  will:  I  sec 
she  understands  her  own  value,  though;  a  little  su- 
perfluous dross  truly !  she  must  have  better  proofs  of 
my  generosity. 

31m.  Ful.  'Tis  exactly  as  I  told  you;  your  money  she 
calls  dross;  she's  too  proud  to  stain  her  fingers  with 
your  coin;  bait  your  hook  well  with  jewels;  try  that 
experiment  and  she's  your  own. 

Bel,  Take  'em;  let  'em  go;  lay 'em  at  her  feet;  I 
must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can ;  my  propensity  is 
irresistible:  there;  you  have 'em:  they  are  yours ;  they 
are  hers;  but  remember  they  are  a  trust;  I  commit 
them  to  her  keeping  till  I  can  buy  them  oft"  with  some- 
thing she  shall  think  more  valuable;  now  tell  me  when 
shall  I  meet  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  How  can  I  tell  that?  Don't  you  see  what 
an  alarm  you've  put  her  into?  Oh,  you're  a  rare  one! 
But  go  your  ways  for  this  while;  leave  her  to  my  ma- 
nagement, and  come  to  me  at  seven  this  evening;  but 

remember  not  to  bring  empty  pockets  with  you- Ila, 

ha,  ha!  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  V. 

Lady  RUSPORT'S  House.     Enter  Miss  RUSPORT, 
followed  by  a  Set-rant. 

C/uir.  Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in.    [Exit  Serv. 
Enter  STOCKWELL, 

Stock.  Madam,  vour  most  obedient  servant:  I  am 

w     %. 

honoured  with  your  commands  by  Captain  Dudley, 
and  have  brought  the  money  with  me  as  you  directed  : 
I  understand  the  sum  you  have  occasion  for  is  two 
hundred  pounds. 
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Char.  It  is,  sir;  lam  quite  confounded  at  your  tak- 
ing this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock.  There's  a  bank-note,  madam,  to  the  amount: 
your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands,  and  will  be  delivered 
to  you  directly.  If  I  had  been  happy  in  being  better 
known  to  yon,  I  should  have  hoped  you  would  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  deposit  in  my  hands 
for  so  trifling  a  sum  as  you  have  now  required  me  to 
supply  you  with. 

Char.  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very  well  be 
spared;  and  as  they  are  the  only  security  in  my  pre- 
sent situation  I  can  give  yon,  I  could  wish  you  would 
retain  them  in  your  hands;  when  I  am  of  age,  (which, 
if  I  live  a  few  months,  I  shall  be),  I  will  replace  your 
favour  with  thanks. 

Stock.  It  is  obvious,  Miss  Rusport,  that  your  charms 
will  suffer  no  impeachment  by  the  absence  of  those 
superficial  ornaments;  but  they  should  be  seen  in  the 
suite  of  a  woman  of  fasion,  not  as  creditors  to  whom 
you  are  indebted  for  your  appearance,  but  as  subser- 
vient attendants,  which  help  to  make  up  your  equipage. 

Char.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to  wrong  the 
confidence  I  reposed  in  his  politeness. 

Stock.  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that  you  will 
allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentleman  in  whose  hap- 
piness I  particularly  interest  myself,  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  delivering  you  the  bo£  of  jewels. 

Char.  Most  gladly ;  any  friend  of  yours  cannot  fail 
of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him  totally 
undeserving  your  good  opinion;  an  education,  not  of 
the  strictest  kind,  and  strong  animal  spirits,  are  apt 
sometimes  to  betray  him  into  youthful  irregularities; 
but  an  high  principle  of  honour,  and  an  uncommon 
benevolence,  in  the  eye  of  candour  will,  I  hope,  atone 
for  any  faults  by  which  these  good  qualities  are  not 
impaired. 

Char.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Belcour's  behaviour  wants  no 
apology;  we've  no  right  to  be  over  strict  in  canvassing 
the  morals  of  a  common,  acquaintance. 
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Stock.  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  see  Mr. 
Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  common,  but  particu- 
lar acquaintance— of  your  friends,  Miss  liusport — I 
dare  not  be  more  explicit. 

Char.  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell :  I  shall  be  stu- 
dious to  deserve  his  friendship ;  and  though  I  have 
long  since  unalterably  placed  my  affection  on  another, 
I  trust  I  have  not  left  myself  insensible  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Belcour :  and  hope  that  neither  he  nor  you  will, 
for  that  reason,  think  me  less  worthy  of  your  good 
opinion  and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  you  happy : 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  placed  your  affection  on  a 
deserving  man ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  combat  your 
choice.  \JEjcit. 

Char.  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour;  Now  if 
Charles  were  here  I  should  be  happy.  The  old  lady  is 
so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  acquaintance,  that  I  have  the 
whole  house  at  my  disposal.  [JSa'iY. 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  BELCOUR,  preceded  by  a  Servant. 

Serv.  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon;  I  thought  my 
young  lady  was  here :  who  shall  I  inform  her  would 
speak  to  her. 

Bel.  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir;  and  pray  beg  your 
lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  my  account :  for  I'd 
sooner  see  the  devil  than  see  her  face — [Exit  Servant.] 
— In  the  name  of  all  that's  mischievous,  why  did  Stock- 
well  drive  me  hither  in  such  haste?  A  pre^y  figure, 
truly,  I  shall  make!  an  ambassador  without  creden- 
tials. Blockhead  that  I  was  to  charge  myself  with 
her  diamonds — officious  meddling  puppy!  Now  they 
are  irretrievably  gone:  that  suspicious  jade  Fulrner 
wou'dn't  part  even  with  a  sight  of  them,  tho'  I  'would 
have  ransomed  them  at  twice  their  value. — Now  must 
I  trust  to  my  poor  wits  to  bring  me  off:  a  lamentable 
dependence.  Fortune  be  my  helper: — Here  comes  the 
girl. — If  she  is  noble  minded,  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she 

will  forgive  me if  not,  'tis  a  »'ost  cause,  for  I  have 

not  thought  of  one  word  in  my  excuse. 
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•SCENE  VII. 
Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Mr.  Bclcour,  I'-m  proud  to  see  you :  your  friend 
Mr.  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to  expect  this  honour;  and 
I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  being  known  to  you. 

Eel.  A  tine  girl,  by  my  soul!  Now  what  a  cursed 
hang  dog  do  I  look  like  !  [Aside. 

Char.  You  are  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  sir? 

Be/.  Just  landed,  madam,  just  set  a-shore,  with  a 
large  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  rum  puncheons,  ma- 
hogany slabs,  wet  sweetmeats  and  green  paroquets. 

Char.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  like  London,  sir  ? 

Be/.  To  admiration:  I  think  the  town  and  the 
town's-tblk  are  exactly  suited;  'tis  a  great,  rich,  over- 
grown, noisy,  tumultuous  place:  the  whole  morning 
is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and  the  whole  afternoon  is  a 
hurry  to  spend  it. 

Char.  Are  these  all  the  observations  you  have  made? 

Bel.  No,  Madam :  I  have  observed  the  women  are 
very  captivating,  and  the  men  very  soon  caught. 

Char.  Ay,  indeed !  Whence  do  you  draw  that  con- 
clusion ? 

Be/.  From  infallible  guides;  the  first  remark  I  col- 
lect from  what  I  now  sic,  the  second  from  what  I  now 
fee!. 

Char.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you  !  but  to  wave  this 
subject — 1  beiievr,  sir,  this  was  a  visit  of  business, 
not  compliment :  was  it  not? 

Bel.  Ay,  now  comes  on  my  execution? 

Char.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of  mine,  Mr. 
Belcour;  hav'n't  you? 

Bel.  No,  in  truth,  thevare  gone  in  search  of  a  trin- 
ket, still  more  foolish  than  themselves.  [Aside. 

Char.  Some  diamonds,  I  mean,  sir;  Mr.  Stockwell 
informed  me  you  was  charged  with  'em. 

Bel.  Oh,  ye.-,,  madam — but  I  have  the  most  trea- 
cherous memory  in  life — here  they  are:  pray  put  'em 

up;  they  are  ail  right;  YOU  need  not  examine 'em. 

*  r  /"•  •          i 

[iftves  a  po.r. 

Char.  I  lev-day — right,  sir !  Why  these  are  not  my 
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diamonds;  these  arc  quite  different;  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  ot'iiuicli  greater  value. 

Bel.  Upon  my  lite,  I'm  glad  on't;  for  then  I  hope 
you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

Char.  Asa  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as  on  owner: 
you  mistake :  these  belong  to  somebody  else. 

v  •/ 

Bel.  "1'is  yours,  I'm  afraid,  that  belong  to  somebody 
else. 

Char.  What  is  it  you  mean?  I  must  insist  upon  your 
taking  them  back  aiiam. 

Bel.  Prav,  madam,  don't  do  that;  I  shall  infallibly 
lose  them;  I  have  the  worst  luck  with  diamonds  of  any 
man  living. 

Char.  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you  to  give  me 

J  ***.«* 

these  in  the  place  of  mine ;  but  pray,  sir,  what  is  ti*e 
reason  of  all  this?  Why  have  you  changed  the  jewels, 
and  where  have  you  disposed  of  mine  ? 

BeL  Miss  llusport,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for  nu 
life;  and  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  cou'dn't  tell  one:  I  an* 
an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking  fellow,  not  worth  your 
notice:  in  short,  I  am  a  West  Indian;  and  you  nm-4 
try  me  according  to  the  charter  of  my  colony,  not  :bv 
a  jury  of  English  spinsters.  The  truth  is,  [Vegtrefl 
away  your  jewels ;  caught  with  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyt-w 
whose  lustre  blinded  theirs,  I  served  your  property  as 
I  should  my  own,  and  lavish'd  it  away:  let  me  nut  to- 
tally despair  of  your  forgiveness:  I  frequently  <4<* 
wrong,  but  never  with  impunity;  if  your  displeasure  i> 
added  to  my  own,  my  punishment  will  be  too  seven-. 
When  i  parted  from  the  jewels,  1  had  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  their  owner. 

Char.  Mr.  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms  me;  I 
enter  sit  once  into  your  character,  and  I  make  all  the 
allowances  for  it  you  can  desire.  I  take  your  jewels 
for  the  present,  because  I  know  there  is  no  other  way 
of  reconciling  you  to  yourself;  but  if  I  give  way  to 
your  spirit  in  one  point;  you  must  yield  to  mine  in 
another:  remember,  I  will  not  keep  more  than  the 
value  of  my  own  jewels :  there  is  no  need  to  be  pil- 
laged by  more  than  one  womun  at  a  time;  sir. 
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tit  'I.  Now,  may  every  blessing  that  can  crovn  <youv 
•virtue-.,  and  reward  your  beauty  be  showered  upon 
TOII  !  Mav  you  meet  admiration  -without  enw,  love 
\\ithout jealousy,  and  old  age  without  nialadv  !  May 
the  man  of  your  heart  be  ever  constant,  and  you  ne- 
ver meet  a  less  penitent  or  less  grateful  offender  than 
my  sell'! 

E/tfer  Servant,  who  delivers  a  Letter. 

Char.  Does  you  letter  require  such  haste  ? 

Serv.  1  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands, 
madam. 

Char.  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see — Have  I  your 
permission?  Good  Heaven,  what  do  1  read! — Mr. 
Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in  this.— 'Dear  Charlotte, 
in  the  midst  of  our  distress,  Providence  has  east  a  be- 
nefactor in  our  way,  after  the  most  xmcxpected  man- 
ner :  a  young  West  Indian,  rich,  and  with  a  warmth 
of  heart  peculiar  to  his  climate,  has  rescued  my  fa- 
ther from  his  troubles,  satisfied  his  wants,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  accomplish  his  exchange:  when  I  relate 
to  you  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  you  will  be 
charmed;  I  can  only  now  add,  that  it  was  by  chance 
we  found  out  that  his  name  is  Belcour,  and  that  he  is 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Stockwell's.  I  lose  not  a  moment's 
time,  in  making  you  acquainted  with  this  fortunate 
event,  for  reasons  which  delicacy  obliges  me  to  sup- 
press ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  have  not  received  the  mo- 
ney on  your  jewels,  you  will  not  think  it  necessary 
now  to  do  it.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  madam, 
Most  faithfully  yours,  CHARLES  DUDLEY.' 

Is  this  your  doing,  sir?  Never  was  generosity  so  wor- 
thily exerted. 

Bel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Char.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for  this  no- 
Llc  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not  scruple  to  unfold 
the  whole  situation  of  my  heart  to  you.  Know  then, 
sir,  (and  don't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  the  frankness 
of  my  declaration),  that  such  is  my  attachment  to  tin- 
son  of  that  worthy  officer,  whom  you  relieved,  that  the 
moment  I  am  of  age,  and  in  the  possession  of  my  for- 
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tune,  I  should  hold  myself  the  happiest  of  women  to 
share  it  with  young  Dudley. 

Bel.  Say  you  so,  madam ?  then  let  me  perish  if  I 
don't  love  and  reverence  you  above  all  womankind ; 
and,  if  such  is  your  generous  resolution,  never  wait 
'till  you're  of  age;  life  is  too  short,  pleasure  too  fugi- 
tive: the  soul  grows  narrower  every  hour;  I'll  equip 
you  for  your  escape;  I'll  convey  you  to  the  man  of 
your  heart,  and  away  with  you  then  to  the  first  hospi- 
table parson  that  will  take  you  in. 

Char.  O  blessed  be  the  torrid  /one  forever,  whose 
rapid  vegetation  quickens  nature  into  such  benignity  ? 
These  latitudes  are  made  for  politics  and  philosophy ; 
friendship  has  no  root  in  this  soil.  But  had  I  spirit  to 
accept  your  offer,  which  is  not  improbable,  wou'dn't 
it  be  a  mortifying  thing  for  a  fond  girl  to  find  herself 
mistaken,  and  sent  back  to  her  home  like  a  vagrant  ? 
and  such  for  what  I  know  might  be  my  case. 

Bel.  Then  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  society  of 
mankind  for  ever — Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  sham  sister  that 
makes  him  thus  indifferent ;  'twill  be  a  meritorious  of- 
fice to  take  that  girl  out  of  the  way. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Miss  Dudley  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 

Bel.  Who? 

Serv.  Miss  Dudley. 

Char.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Belconr?  are  you 
i  righted  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl  ?  'Tis  the  sister 
of  him  \\c  are  speaking  of — Pray  admit  her. 

Bel.  The  sister !  So,  so,  he  has  imposed  on  her  too 
— This  is  an  extraordinary  visit  truly.  Upon  my  soul, 
the  assurance  of  some  folks  is  not  to  be  accounted  for. 

Char.  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  away;  you'll  be 
charm'd  with  Louisa  Dudley. 

Bel.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 

Char.  You've  seen  her  then,  have  you? 

Bel.  Yes,  yes;  I've  .seen  her. 

Char.  Well,  is'nt  she  a  delightful  girl? 

Bel.  Very  delightful. 

Char.  Why  you  answer  as   if  you  was  in  a  court  of 
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justice.     O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  you  are  caught: 
I've  a  notion  she  has  tricked  you  out  of  your  heart. 

Bel.  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your  jewels; 
for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she's  the  very  person  I  gave 
'em  to. 

Char.  You  gave  her  my  jewels !  Louisa  Dudley  my 
jewels!  Admirable!  inimitable!  Oh,  the  sly  little 
jade!  But  hush,  here  she  comes:  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  keep  my  countenance. 

Enter   LOUISA. 

My  dear,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you,  how  d'ye  do  ?  I 
bos;  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Belcour,  a  very  worthy 
friend  of  mine :  I  believe  Louisa,  you  have  seen  him 
before. 

'Lou.  I  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Char.  You  have  met  the  gentleman :  well,  sir,  and 
you  have  met  the  lady;  in  short, you  have  met  each 
other;  why  then  don't  you  speak  to  each  other?  Ho\r 
vou  l>oth  stand!  tongue-tied,  and  fixed  as  statues—— 

*  ^ 

Jia,.  ha,  ha  !  Why  you'll  fall  asleep  by-and-by. 

Lim.  I've  upon  you  !  fye  upon  you  !  is  this  fair  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul  I  never  looked  so  like  a  fool  in 
iny  life  :  the  assurance  of  that  girl  puts  me  quite  down. 

[Aside. 

Char.  Sir, — Mr.  Belcour — Was  it  your  pleasure  to 
advance  any  thing?  Not  a  syllable.  Come  Louisa, 
r,  omen's  wit,  they  say,  is  never  at  a  loss — Nor  you  nei- 
ther? Speechless  both — Why  you  was  merry  enough  be- 
iWe  this  lady  came  in. 

Loit.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  any  interruption  to  your 
happiness,  sir. 

Bel.  Madam. 

Chnr.  Madam !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  But  come, 
my  dear  girl,  I  won't  tease  you.  Apropos,  I  must 
shew  you  what  a  present  this  dumb  gentleman  has 
made  me:  are  not  these  handsome  diamonds? 

Lou.  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine;  but  I  am  no 
judge  of  these  things. 

Cher,  O  you  wicked  little  hypocrite,  you  are  no 
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judge  of  these  things,  Louisa?  you  have  no  diamonds, 
not  you? 

Lou.  You  know  I  hav'n't,  Miss  Rusport:  you  know 
those  things  arc  infinitely  above  my  reach. 

Char.  lia,  ha,  ha! 

Bel.  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  admirable  counte- 
.  nance,  that's  true  enough. 

Lou.  What  ails  you,  Charlotte?  What  impertinence 
have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you  should  find  it  necess- 
sary  to  humble  me  at  such  a  rate?  if  you  are  happy, 
long  may  you  be  so;  but,  surely,  it  can  be  no  addition 
to  it  to  make  me  miserable. 

Char.  So  serious !  There  must  be  some  mystery  in 
this— Mr.  Belcour,  will  you  leave  us  together  ?  You 
see  I  treat  you  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance already. 

Bel.  Oh,  by  all  means,  pray  command  me.  Miss 
Rusport,  I'm  your  most  obedient.  By  your  conde- 
scension in  accepting  these  poor  trifles,  I  am  under 
eternal  obligations  to  you — To  you,  Miss  Dudley,  I 
shall  not  oft'er  a  word  on  that  subject:  you  despise  fi- 
nery; you  have  a  soul  above  it;  I  adore  your  spirit;  I 
was  rather  unprepared  for  meeting  you  here;  but  I 
shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  better 
known  to  you.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IX. 
CHARLOTTE  and  LOUISA. 

Char.  Louisa  Dudley,  you  surprise  me;  I  never  saw 
you  act  thus  before :  can't  you  bear  a  little  innocent 
raillery  before  the  man  of  your  heart? 

Lou.  The  man  of  my  heart,  madam?  Be  assured  I 
never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to  any  man  whom 
Miss  Rusport  honours  with  her  choice  ? 

Char.  My  choice,  my  dear?  Why  we  are  playing  at 
cross-purposes:  how  entered  it  into  your  head  that  Mr. 
Belcour  was  the  man  of  my  choice  ? 

Lou.  Why  did'n't  he  present  you  with  those  dia- 
monds? 

Char.  Well,  perhaps  he  did— —and  pray,  Louisa, 
have  you  no  diamond*? 
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Lam.  I  diamonds,   truly! — Who  should  give  me  dia- 
monds? 

Char.  Who,  but  this  very   gentleman  ?—— apropos, 
here  comes  your  brother. 

SCENE  X. 
Enter  CHARLES. 

I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him:  your 
sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel;  Belcour,  the  hero 
or' your  letter,  has  just  left  us — some  how  or  other, 
Louisa's  bright  eyes  have  caught  him;  and  the  poor 
fellow's  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her — (don't  in- 
terrupt me,  hussy} — Weil  that's  excusable  enough, 
you'll  say;  but  the  jest  of  the  story  is,  that  this  hair- 
brain'd  spark,  who  does  nothing  like  other  people,  has 
given  her  the  very  identical  jewels  which  you  pledged 
tor  me  to  Mr.  Stockwell;  and  will  you  believe  that 
this  little  demure  slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed 
out  three  or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because  I  rallied 
her  about  it. 

Charles.  I'm  all  astonishment!  Louisa  tell  me,  with- 
out reserve,  lias  Mr.  Belcour  given  you  any  diamonds  ? 

Lou.  None,  upon  my  honour. 

Charles.  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  yon? 

Lnu.  He  has;  but  altogether  in  a  stile  so  whimsical 
and  capricious,  that  the  best  which  can  be  said  of  them 
is  to  tell  you,  that  they  seemed  more  the  result  of 
ZGod  spirits  than  good  manners. 

Char.  Ay,  ay,  now  the  murder's  out;  he's  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  has  no  very  great  dislike  to  him; 
trust  to  my  observation,  Charles  for  that;  as  to  the 
diamonds,  there's  some  mistake  about  them,  and  vou 
must  clear  it  up:  three  minutes  conversation  with  him 
will  put  every  thing  in  a  right  train;  go,  go,  Charles, 
'tis  a  brother's  business;  about  it  instantly;  ten  to  one 
you'll  find  him  over  the  way  at  Mr.  Stockwell's. 

Charles.  I  confess  I'm  impatient  to  have  the  case 
cleared  up ;  I'll  take  your  advicea  and  find  him  out ; 
good  bye  to  you. 

Char.  Your  sen-ant;  my  life  upon  it  you'll  find  Bel-, 
cour  a  man  of  honour,  Come,  Louisa^  let  us  adjourn 
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to  my  dressing-room;  I've  a  little  private  business  to 
transact  Avith  you,  before  the  old  lady  comes  up  to 
tea  and  interrupts  us.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

FULMER'S  House.     Enter  FULMER  and  Mrs.  FULMER. 

Fulmer.    PATTY,  Avasn't  Mr.  Belcour  with  you? 

Mrs.  FuL  lie  Avas,  and  is  now  shut  up  in  my  cham- 
ber, in  high  expectation  of  an  interview  Avith  Miss  Dud- 
ley; she's  at  present  with  her  brother,  and 'tAvas  with 
some  difficulty  I  persuaded  my  hot-headed  spark  to 
Avait  till  he  lias  left  her. 

Ful.  Well,  child,  and  what  then? 

Mrs.  Fttl.  Why  then,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  think  it  will  be 
time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a  march,  and  be  gone. 

Fut.  So,  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious  project; 
a  shameful  overthrow,  or  a  sudden  flight. 

JU/-.s  Fnl.  Why,  my  project  Avas  a  mere  impromptu, 
and  can  at  A\  orst  but  quicken  our  departure  a  few  days; 
you  knoAv  \ve  had  fairly  outlived  our  credit  here,  and  a 
trip  to  Boulogne  is  no  Avays  unseasonable.  Nay,  never 

droop,  man. liark!  hark!    here's  enough  to  bear 

charges.  \Sktarittg  a  />///-xr. 

Ful.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see:  this  Aveighs  well;  this  is 
of  the  right  sort:  Why  your  West  Indian  bled  freely. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  that's  not  all:  look  here!  Here  are 
the  sparklers!  [skewing  the  jewels.]  Now  what  d'ye 
think  of  my  performances?  Heh  !  a  foolish  scheme, 
isn't  it — a  silly  woman — ? 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and  I'll 
march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the  world's  end. — 
Come,  let's  be  gone;  I've  little  to  regret;  my  creditors 
may  share  the  old  books  amongst  them;  they'll  have 
occasion  for  philosophy  to  support  their  loss;  they'll 
find  enough  upon  my  shelves :  the  Avorld  is  my  library;. 
I  read  mankind — Now,  Patty,  lead  the  way. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Adieu,  Belcour.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY  and  LOUISA. 
Charles.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force  of  what 
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you  say:  I  accept  Miss  Rusport's   bounty;  and  when 

you  see  my  generous  Charlotte,  tell  her but  have  a 

care,  there  is  a  selfishness  even  in  gratitude,  when  it  is 
too  profuse;  to  be  over  thankful  for  any  one  favour,  is 
in  effect  to  lay  out  for  another;  the  best  return  I  cou'd 
make  my  benefactress  wou'd  be  never  to  see  her  more. 

Lou.  I  understand  you. 

Charles.  We  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  shou'd  be  cau- 
tious: for  this  reason,  I  wou'd  guard  you  against  Bel- 
cour;  at  least  till  I  can  unravel  the  mystery  of  Miss 
Rusport's  diamonds.  I  was  disappointed  of  finding  him 
at  Mr.  Stockwell's,  and  am  now  going  in  search  of  him 
again  :  he  may  intend  honourably;  but  I  confess  to 
you  I  am  stagger'd;  think  no  more  of  him,  therefore 
for  the  present:  of  this  be  sure,  while  I  have  life,  and 
you  have  honour,  I  will  protect  you,  or  perish  in  your 
defence.  [JE.nY. 

Lou.  Think  of  him  no  more !  Well,  I'll  obey;  but  if 
a  wand'ring  uninvited  thought  should  creep  by  chance 
into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give  the  harmless  wretch 
a  shelter?  Oh!  yes;  the  great  artificer  of  the  human 
heart  knows  every  thread  he  wove  into  ^s  fabrick,  nor 
puts  his  work  to  harder  uses  than  it  was  made  to  bear: 
my  wishes,  then,  my  guiltless  ones,  I  mean.,  are  free : 
how  fast  they  spring  within  me  at  that  sentence ! — 
Down,  down,  ye  busy  creatures !  Whither  would  you 
carry  me?  Ah!  there  is  one  amongst  you,  a  forward, 
new  intruder,  that,  in  the  likeness  of  an  offending,  ge- 
nerous man,  grows  into  favour  with  my  heart.  Fye, 
fve  upon  it!  Belcour  pursues,  insults  me;  yet  such  is 
the  fatality  of  my  condition,  that  what  shou'd  rouse 
resentment,  only  calls  up  love. 

SCENE   III. 
BELCOUR  enters  to  her. 

Bel.  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy ! 

Lou.  Ah! 

Bel,  Oh !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  loveliest 
creature  !  but  let  me  kneel,  and  gaze  upon  your  beau- 
ties. 

Lou.  Sir !  Mr.  Belcour,  rise !  What  is  it  you  do? 
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Bel.  See,  I  obev  you;  mould  me  us  YOU  will,  behold 

•.'      *  *  ' 

your  ready  servant!  new  to  your  country,  ignorant  of 
your  manners,  habits,  and  desires,  I  put  myself  into 
your  hands  for  instruction;  make  me  only  such  as  you 
can  like  yourself,  and  I  shall  be  happy. 

Lou.  I  must  not  hear  this,  Mr.  Belcour:  go:  should 
he  that  parted  from  me  but  this  minute  now  return,  I 
tremble  for  the  consequence. 

Bel.  Fear  nothing;  let  him  come:  I  love  you,  ma- 
dam; he'll  find  it  hard  to  make  me  unsay  that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me;  your  impetuous  temper 
frightens  me:  you  know  my  situation;  it  is  not  .gene- 
rous to  pursue  me  thus. 

Bel.  True,  I  do  know  your  situation,  your  real  one, 
Miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to  snatch  you  from  it; 
'twill  be  a  meritorious  act;  the  old  captain  shall  re- 
joice; Miss  Rusport  shall  be  made  happy;  and  even 
he,  even  your  beloved  brother,  with  whose  resentment 
you  threaten  me,  shall  in  the  end  applaud  and  thank 
me.  Come,  thou'rt  a  dear  enchanting  girl,  and  I'm 
detcrminM  not  to  live  a  minute  longer  without  thee. 

Lou.  Hold,  are  you  mad?  I  see  you  are  a  bold,  as- 
suming man,  and  know  not  where  to  stop. 

Bel.  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can?  By  Hea- 
ven, you  put  my  blood  into  a  flame.  Provoking  girl ! 
is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my  fortune  to  content  you  ? 
What  is  it  you  can  further  ask  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
grant? 

Lou.  Yes,  with  the  same  facility  that  you  bestowed 
upon  me  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds.  For  shame !  for 
shame!  was  that  a  manly  story? 

Bel.  So!  so!  these  devilish  diamonds  meet  me  every 
where — Let  me  perish  if  1  meant  you  any  harm.  Oh! 
I  cou'd  tear  my  tongue  out  for  saying  a  word  about  the 
matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it;  'till  that  is 
done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Bel.  Her  reputation!  Now  she  lias  not  upon  that, 

she'll  go  on  for  ever What  i>  then-  1  will  not  do  for 

your  bake?  I  will  go  to  Miss  Rusport. 
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Lou.  Do  so;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her,  which  I 
suppose  you  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
others  to  her  of  a  greater  value;  but  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Ik-lcour,  when  you  would  do  a  gallant  action  to  that 
Uidv,  don't  let  it  be  at  my  expence. 

Bel.  I  see  where  she  points:  she  is  willing  enough 
to  nive  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds,  now  she  finds  she 
shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange.  Be  it  so  !  'tis  what 
I  wish'd — Well,  Madam,  I  will  return  Miss  Rusport 
her  own  jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  tenfold 
their  value. 

Lou.  No,  sir,  you  err  most  widely;  it  is  my  good 
opinion,  not  my  vanity  which  you  must  bribe. 

Bel.  Why,  what  the  devil  would  she  have  now  ? 
Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and  please  you, 
but  I  have  some  apprehension  that  we  mistake  each 
other. 

Lou.  I  think  we  do;  tell  me,  then,  in  a  few  words, 
what  it  is  you  aim  at. 

Be  I.  In  a  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty,  I 
must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated  with  you, 
tluit  had  you  but  been  such  as  it  would  have  become 
me  to  have  call'd  my  wife,  I  had  been  happy  in  know- 
ing vou  by  that  name;  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome  to 
partake  my  fortune,  give  me  in  return  your  person, 
iii.ve  me  pleasure,  give  me  love;  free,  dibencumber'd 
anti-matrimonial  love. 

LOH.  Standoff,  and  let  me  never  see  you  more. 

Bel.  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tantalizing 
girl  !  Upon  my  knees  1  swear  you  shall  not  stir  till 
you've  consented  to  my  bliss. 

Lou.  Unhand  me,  sir;  O  Charles!  protect  me,  res- 
cue me,  redress  me.  [JKciif. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

Charles.  How's  this  !  Rise,  villain,  and  defend  your- 
self. 

Bel.  Villain? 

diaries  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is  a  villain 
—Draw ! 
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Bel.  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman;  brand  me 
for  a  coward  if  I  baulk  you. 

Charles.  Yet  hold !  Let  me  not  be  too  hasty :  your 
name,  I  think,  is  Belcour. 

Bel.  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have  done  this 
mean  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the  mask  of  genero- 
sity to  give  this  fatal  stab  to  our  domestic  peace.  You 
might  have  had  my  thanks,  my  blessing:  take  my  de- 
h'ance  now.  'Tis  Dudley  speaks  to  you,  the  bro- 
ther, the  protector  of  that  injur'd  lady. 

Bel.  The  brother  ?    Give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Charles.  What  is't  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and  you:  I 
found  you  sir,  (but  how  or  why  I  know  not)  in  the 
good  graces  of  Miss  Rusport — (yes,  colour  at  the 
name !)  I  gave  you  no  disturbance  there,  never  broke 
in  upon  you  in  that  rich  and  plenteous  quarter !  but 
when  I  could  have  blasted  all  your  projects  with  a 
word,  spar'd  you,  in  foolish  pity  spar'd  you,  nor 
rou'/'d  her  from  the  fond  credulity  in  which  your  arti- 
fice had  lull'd  her. 

Charles.  No,  sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the  splendid 
presents  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa ;  the  diamonds, 
Mr.  Belcour.  How  was  that?  What  can  you  plead 
to  that,  arraignment  ? 

Bel.  You  question  me  too  late ;  the  name  of  Belcour 
and  of  villain  never  met  before;  had  you  enquir'd  of 
me  before  vou  utter'd  that  rash  word,  you  mi<iht  have 

*•  *      «-• 

sav'd  yourself  or  me  a  mortal  error :  now,  sir,  I  neither 
give  nor  take  an  explanation;  so  come  on.  [They  Jight. 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  LOUISA,  and  afterwards  (^'FLAHERTY. 

Lon.  Hold,  hold,  for  Heaven's  sake  hold !  Charles ! 
Mr.  Belcour!  Help!  Sir,  sir,  make  haste,  they'll  mur- 
der one  another. 

O'Fla.  Hell  and  confusion  !  what's  all  this  uproar 
for?  Can't  you  leave  oil' cutting  one  another's  throats, 
and  mind  what  the  poor  girl  says  to  you?  You've  dorir 
a  notable  thing,  hav'n't  you  both,  to  put  her  into  such 
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a  flurrv  ?  I  think   o'  my  conscience,    she's  the    most 

,  • 

frighted  of  the  three. 

Charles.  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself;  why  did 
you  interfere?  'Tisin  your  cause. 

Bel.  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her. 

O'i'/tf .  O  sir,  your  most  obedient !  You  are  the  gen- 
tleman I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  here  before ;  you 
was  then  running  off  at  full  speed  like  a  Calmuck ;  now 
you  are  tilting  and  driving  like  a  Bedlamite  with  this 
lad  here,  that  seems  as  mad  as  yourself:  Tig  pity 
but  your  country  had  a  little  more  employment  for 
you  both. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you've  recovcr'd  the  lady, 
you  know  where  I'm  to  be  found.  [E.vit. 

O'-F/a.  Well  then,  can't  you  stay  where  you  are, 
and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of  looking  after  you  ? 
Yon  volatile  fellow  thinks  to  give  a  man  the  meeting 
by  getting  out  of  his  way:  by  my  soul,  'tis  a  round- 
about method  that  of  his.  But  I  think  he  call'd  you 
Dudley,  llark'e,  young  man,  are  you  son  of  my  friend 
the  old  captain? 

Dud.  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this  lady  to  her 
chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to  answer  your 
questions. 

0'.F/tf.  Ay,  will  I:  come  along,  pretty  one;  if  you've 
had  wrong  done  you,  young  man,  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther for  a  second.  Dennis  OTlaherty's  your  man  for 
that :  but  never  draw  your  sword  before  a  woman, 
Dudley;  Damn  it,  never  while  you  live  draw  your 
sword  before  a  woman.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Lady  RUSPORT'S  Home.     Enter  Lady  UUSPORT 
and  Servant. 

Scrv.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his  name  is 
A  arland,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

L.  Rut.  Shew  him  in;  the  very  man  I  wish  to  see: 
A  arlund,  he  was  Sir  Oliver's  solicitor,  and  privy  to  all 
his  aflairs;  he  brings  some  good  tidings;  some  fresh 
mortgage,  or  another  bond  come  to  light ;  they  start 
up  every  day. 

F 
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Enter  VAULAND. 

Mr.  Varland,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  you  are  heartily 
welcome,  honest  Mr.  Varland;  you  and  I  liav'nt  met 
since  our  late  irreparable  loss:  how  have  you  passed 
your  time  this  age  ? 

Var.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough:  I  thought  I  must 
have  followed  good  Sir  Oliver. 

L.  Rus.  Alack-a-day,  poor  man !  Well,  Mr.  Var- 
land. you  mid  me  here  overwhelmed  with  trouble  and 

r     •/ 

fatigue ;  torn  to  pieces  with  a  multiplicity  of  afiairs ; 
a  great  fortune  poured  upon  me  unsought  for  and  un- 
expected :  'twas  my  good  father's  will  and  pleasure  it 
should  be  so,  and  I  must  submit. 

Var.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will  made  in  the 
year  forty-five,  immediately  after  Captain  Dudley's 
marriage  with  your  sister. 

L.  Rus.  I  do  so,  Mr.  Varland;  I  do  so. 

Var.  I  well  remember  it;  I  engrossed  every  sylla- 
ble; but  I  am  suprised  to  find  your  ladyship  set  so  lit- 
tle store  by  this  vast  accession. 

L.  Rus.  Why  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  I  am  a  mo- 
derate woman;  I  had  enough  before;  a  small  matter 
satisfies  me ;  and  Sir  Stephen  Rusport  (Heaven  be  his 
portion  !)  took  care  I  shoudiv  t  want  that. 

Var.  Very  true ;  very  true,  he  did  so ;  and  I  am  over- 
joyed at  finding  your  ladyship  in  this  disposition;  for 
truth  to  say,  I  was  not  without  apprehension  the  news 
I  have  to  communicate  would  have  been  of  some  pre- 
judice to  your  ladyship's  tranquillity. 

L.  Run.  News,  Sir  !  What  news  have  you  for  me  ? 

Var.  Nay,  nothing  to  alarm  you ;  a  trifle,  in  your 
present  way  of  thinking:  I  have  a  will  of  Sir  Oliver's 
you  have  never  seen. 

L.  Rus.  A  will !  Impossible !  How  came  you  by  it, 
pray  ? 

Var.  I  drew  it  up  at  his  command,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness :  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble :  it  gives  his 
whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grandson  Charles  Dudley. 

L.  Rus.  To  Dudley  ?  His  estate  to  Charles  Dudltv  ? 
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I  canu't  support  it!    I  shall  faint!  You've  killed  me, 
you  viio  man!  I  never  shall  survive  it? 

Vur.  Look'e  there  now :  I  protest,  I  thought  you 
would  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of  theincumbrance. 

L.  Rus.  'Tis  false;  'tis  all  a  forgery;  concerted  be- 
tween you  and  Dudley;  why  else  did  I  never  hear  of  it 
before  ? 

Vur.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
By  Sir  Oliver's  direction  I  was  to  deliver  this  will  into 
nohands  but  his  grandson  Dudley's:  the  young  gen- 
tleman happened  to  be  then  in  Scotland;  I  was  dis- 
patched thither  in  search  of  him;  the  hurry  and  fa- 
tigue of  my  journey  brought  on  a  fever  by  the  way, 
which  confined  me  in  extreme  danger  for  several  day s ; 
upon  my  recovery  I  pursued  my  journey,  found  young 
Dudley  had  left  Scotland  in  the  interim,  and  am  now 
directed  hither;  where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  him, 
doubtless,  I  shall  discharge  my  conscience,  and  fulfil 
my  commission. 

L.  Rus.  Dudley  then,  as  yet,  knows  nothing  of  this 
will  ? 

Vur.  Nothing ;  that  secret  rests  with  me. 

L.  Rus.  A  thought  occurs :  by  this  fellow's  talking 
of  his  conscience,  I  should  guess  it  was  upon  sale. 
[J.svV/e.J  Come,  Mr.  Varland,  if 'tis  as  you  say,  I  must 
submit.  I  was  somewhat  flurried  at  first,  and  forgot 
myself;  I  ask  your  pardon  :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of 
business;  step  with  me  into  my  room;  we  will  there 
compare  the  will,  and  resolve  accordingly — Oh !  would 
your  fever  had  you,  and  I  had  your  paper.  [Escunt. 

SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Miss  RUSPOUT,  CHARLES,  and  O'FLAHERTV. 

Char,  So,  so!  My  lady  and  her  la\\yer  have  retired 
to  close  confabulation :  now,  major,  if  you  are  the  ge- 
nerous man  I  take  you  for,  grant  me  one  favour. 

O'Fla.  Faith  will  I,  and  not  think  much  of  my  ge- 
nerosity neither ;  for  though  it  may  riot  be  in  my  power 
to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look  you,  it  never  can  be  iu 
my  heart  to  refuse  it. 

F  o 

4.     v 
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Charles.  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  justice  to  his 
thoughts,  how  eloquent  would  he  be!  [Aside. 

Char.  Plant  yourself  then  in  that  room :  keep  guard 
for  a  few  moments,  upon  the  enemy's  motions,  in  the 
chamber  beyond;  and,  if  they  should  attempt  a  sally, 
stop  their  inarch  a  moment,  'till  your  friend  here  can 
make  good  his  retreat  down  the  back-stairs. 

O'-F/f/.  A  word  to  the  wise  !  I'm  an  old  campaigner ; 
make  the  best  use  of  your  time ;  and  trust  me  for  tying 
the  old  cat  up  to  the  picket. 

Char.  Hush  !  hush  !  not  so  loud. 

Charles.  Tis  the  office  of  acentinel,  major,  you  have 
undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a  field  officer. 

O'Fla.  'Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear  boy;  and 
therefore  no  disgrace  to  a  general.  \_Excunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Enter  CHARLES  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit  yourself  to 
me  for  a  few  moments  ? 

Charles.  Most  readily ;  and  let  me,  before  one  goes 
by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I  can  ever  make  for 
your  abundant  generosity. 

Char.  Hold !  hold !  so  vile  a  thing  as  money  must 
not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I  say  !  O  Charles  ! 
O  Dudley  !  what  difficulties  have  you  thrown  upon  me  ! 
Familiarly  as  we  have  lived  I  shrink  not  at  what  I  am 
doing;  and  anxiously  as  I  have  sought  this  opportunity, 
my  fears  almost  persuade  me  to  abandon  it. 

Charles.  You  alarm  me. 

Char.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been  so  distant, 
and  at  this  moment  are  so  deterring,  that,  was  it  not 
for  the  hope,  that  delicacy,  and  not  disgust,  inspires 
this  conduct  in  you,  I  should  sink  with  shame  and  ap- 
prehension :  but  time  presses,  and  I  must  speak — and 

plainly  too Was  you  now  in  possession  of  your 

grandfather's  estate,  as  justly  you  ought  to  be;  and 
was  you  inclined  to  seek  a  companion  for  life,  should 
you,  or  should  you  not,  in  that  case,  honour  your  un- 
worthy Charlotte  with  your  choice  ? 

Charles.  My  unworthy  Charlotte !  so  judge  me  Hea- 
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\en,  tliere  is  not  a  circumstance  on  earth  so  valuable 
as  your  happiness,  so  dear  to  me  as  your  person;  but 
to  bring  poverty,  disgrace,  reproach  from  friends,  ri- 
dicule from  all  the  world,  upon  a  generous  benefac- 
tress; thievishly  to  steal  into  an  open,  unreserved,  in- 
genuous heart,  O  Charlotte!  dear  unhappy  girl,  it  is 
not  to  be  done. 

Char.  Nay,  now  you  rate  too  highly  the  poor  ad- 
vantages fortune  alone  has  given  me  over  you :  how 
otherwise  could  we  bring  our  merits  to  any  balance? 
Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have  enough;  make  that 
enough  still  more,  by  sharing  it  with  me;  sole  heiress 
of  my  fathers  fortune,  a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my 
disposal;  in  the  mean  while  you  will  be  sent  to  join 
your  regiment:  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  by  setting 
out  this  very  night  for  that  happy  country  where  mar- 
riage still  is  free :  carry  me  this  moment  to  Belcour's 
lodgings. 

Charles.  Belcour's  ? — The  name  is  ominous;  there's 
murder  in  it :  bloody  inexorable  honour  !  [Aside. 

Char.  D'ye  pause?  put  me  into  his  hands,  while 
you  provide  the  means  for  our  escape:  he  is  the  most 
generous,  the  most  honourable  of  men. 

Charles.  Honourable !  most  honourable  ! 

Char.  Can  you  doubt  it?  Do  you  demur?  have  you 
forgot  vour  letter?  Why  Belcour  'twas  that  prompted 
me  to  this  proposal,  that  promised  to  supply  the. means, 
that  nobly  offered  his  unasked  assistance? 
Enter  O'FLAHERTY,  hastily. 

O'F/fl.  Run,  run,  for  holy  St.  Anthony's  sake,  to 
horse  and  away  !  the  conference  is  broke  up,  and  the 
old  lady  advances  upon  a  full  Piedmontese  trot,  with- 
in pistol-shot  of  your  encampment. 

Char.  Here,  here,  down  the  back-stairs!  O  Charles, 
remember  me  ! 

Charles.  Farewell !  Now,  now  I  feel  myself  a  cow- 
ard. [Exit. 

Char.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

O'Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone:  she  has  cooled 
:  lie  lad's  courage,  and  wonders  he  feels  like  a  coward. 

F  3 
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There's  a  damn'd  deal   of  mischief  brewing  between 

this  hyena  and  her  lawyer :  egad  I'll  step  behind  this 

screen  and  listen:  a  good  soldier  must  sometimes  fight 

.jn  ambush  as  well  as  in  open  field.  [Retiret, 

SCENE  IX. 
Lady  RUSPORT  and  VARLANB. 

L.  Rus.  Sure  I  heard  somebody.  Hark!  No;  only 
the  servants  going  down  the  back  stairs.  Well,  Mr. 
Varland,  I  think  then  we  are  agreed :  you'll  take  my  mo- 
ney ;  and  your  conscience  no  longer  stands  in  your  way. 

Vur.  Your  father  was  my  benefactor ;  his  will  ought 
to  be  sacred;  but  if  I  commit  it  to  the  flames,  how  will 
he  be  the  wiser?  Dudley,  'tis  true,  has  done  me  no 
harm ;  but  five  thousand  pounds  will  do  me  much  good: 
so,  in  short,  madam,  I  take  your  offer :  I  will  confer 
with  my  clerk,  who  witnessed  the  will ;  and  to-morrow 
morning  put  it  into  your  hands,  upon  condition  you  put 
five  thousand  good  pounds  into  mine. 

L.  Rus.  Tis  a  bargain :  I'll  be  ready  for  you  :  fare- 
well. [Exit, 

Vur.  Let   me   consider Five   thousand    pounds 

prompt  payment  for  destroying  this  scrap  of  paper,  not 
worth  five  farthings;  'tis  a  fortune  easily  earned;  yes; 
and  'tis  another  man's  fortune  easily  thrown  away  ; 
'tis  a  good  round  sum  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for  a 
bribe ;  but  'tis  a  damned  rogue's  trick  in  me  to  take  it. 

O'F/a.  So,  so  !  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to  himself, 
though  lie  lies  to  other  people But  hush !  [Aside. 

Vur.  Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  benefactor ;  that's 
a  foul  crime ;  but  he's  dead,  and  can  never  reproach 
me  with  it :  and  'tis  robbing  young  Dudley  of  his  law- 
ful patrimony;  that's  a  hard  case;  but  he's  alive,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

O'JF/fl.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring  off  the 
rogueries  of  others,  that  they  arc  never  without  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  own.  [Aside, 

Var.  Were  I  assured  now  that  Dudlcv  would  give 
me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  will,  that  Lady 
itusport  does  for  concealing  it,  I  would  deal  with  him, 
and  be  an  honest  man  »t  half  price;  I  wish  every  gen- 
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tlcman  of  my  profession  could  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  say  the  same  thing. 

(JFlu.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman !  Nay,  never  start 
nor  stare,  you  wasn't  afraid  of  your  own  conscience, 
never  he  afraid  of  me. 

far.  Of  you,  sir;  who  are  you,  pray? 

O'Fla.  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am :  you  seem  to  wish  to 
be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set  about  it;  now  I 
am  the  very  man  in  the  world  to  make  you  so;  for  if 
you  do  not  give  me  up  that  paper  this  very  instant, 
by  the  soul  of  me,  fellow,  I  will  not  leave  one  whole 
bone  in  your  skin  that  shan't  be  broken. 

Vur.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take  this  paper 
from  me  ? 

O'JP/a.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  keep  it  from 
young  Dudley  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  contains,  but  I 
am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer  in  my  hands  than  in 
yours ;  therefore  give  it  me  without  more  words,  and 
save  yourself  a  beating :  do  now,  you  had  best. 

Vur.  Well,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace  of  ne- 
cessity. There,  I  have  acquitted  my  conscience,  at 
the  expcncc  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

OM'Ytf.  Five  thousand  pounds!  Mercy  upon  me  I—- 
When there  are  such  temptations  in  the  law,  can  we 
wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a  disgrace  to  it? 

Var.  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper;  if  you  are  an 
honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

O'Fla.  An  honest  man !  look  at  me,  friend,  I  am  a 
soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave;  I  am  an  Irish- 
man, honey,  mine  is  not  the  country  of  dishonour.— 
.Now,  sirrah,  be  gone ;  if  you  enter  these  doors,  or 
give  Lady  Rusport  the  least  item  of  what  has  passed, 
I  will  cut  off  both  your  ears,  and  rob  the  pillory  of 
its  due. 

Var.  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  his  sight. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  X. 
A  Room  in  STOCKWELL'S  House.     Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Beicour;  this  noble 
instance  of  his  generosity,  which  old  Dudley  has  been 
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relating,  allies  me  to  him  at  once;  concealment  be- 
comes too  painful ;  I  shall  be  proud  to  own  him  for 
my  son.— r — But  see,  he's  here, 

IJT.LCOUR  enters,  and  tln-ou'S  himself  upon  a  sofa. 

Bel.  O  my  curst  tropical  constitution.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  had  been  dropt  upon  the  snows  of  Lapland, 
and  never  felt  the  blessed  influence  of  the  sun,  so  I  had 
never  burnt  with  these  inflammatory  passions. 

Stock.  So.  so,  you  seem  disordered,  Mr.  Belcour? 

Be/,  Disorder'd,  sir!  Why  did  I  ever  quit  the  soil 
in  which  I  grew?  what  evii  planet  drew  me  from  that 
warm  sunny  region,  where  naked  nature  walks  with- 
out disguise,  into  this  cold,  contriving,  artificial  coun- 
try? 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  you've  met  a  rascal — What  of  that? 
general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel,  Xo,  sir,  I've  met  reflection  by  the  way;  I've 
come  from  fully,  noise,  and  fury,  and  met  a  silent  mor 
nitor — Well,  well,  a  villain — 'twas  not  to  be  pardoned 
—pray  never  mind  me,  sir. 

Stock.  Alas,  my  heart  bleeds  for  him ! 

Bel.  And  yet  I  might  have  heard  him :  now  plague 
upon  that  blundering  Irishman  for  coming  in  as  he  did  : 
the  hurry  of  the  deed  might  palliate  the  event:  deli- 
berate execution  has  less  to  plead — Mr.  Stockwell,  I 
am  bad  company  to  you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think  you  have 
not  found  me  forward  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  your 
pleasures  and  pursuits;  'tis  not  my  disposition;  but 
there  are  times  when  want  of  curiosity  would  be  want 
of  friendship. 

Bel.  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you  and  I  shall 
never  think  alike;  the  punctilious  rules  by  which  I  am 
bound,  are  not  to  be  found  in  vour  ledgers,  nor  will 
pass  current  in  the  compting-house  of  a  trader. 

Stock.  'Tis  very  well,  sir :  if  you  think  I  can  render 
you  any  service,  it  will  be  worth  your  trial  to  confide 
in  me:  if  not,  your  secret  is  safer  in  your  own  bosom. 

Bel.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence  :  pray 
sit  cjoivn  by  me.  You  must  know  I  have  an  affair  of 
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honour  on  my  hands  with  young  Dudley;  and  though 
I  put  up  with  no  man's  insult,  yet  I  wish  to  take  away 
no  man's  lite. 

Stock.  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am  apprised  of 
your  generosity  to  his  father:  what  can  have  bred  a 
quarrel  between  you? 

Bel.  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a  haughty 
provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl,  Mr.  Stockwell, 
whom  I  have  unfortunately  seen,  of  most  uncommon 
beauty:  she  has  withal  an  air  of  so  much  natural  mo- 
desty, that  had  I  not  had  good  assurance  of  her  being 
an  attainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  attempting  the  chastity  of  Diana. 

Enter  Servant. 

Stock.  Hey-day,  do  you  interrupt  us. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  an  Irish  gentleman  will  take  no  de- 
nial; he  says  he  must  see  Mr.  Belcour  directly,  upon 
business  of  the  last  consequence. 

Bel.  Admit  him:  'tis  the  Irish  officer  that  parted  us, 
and  brings  me  young  Dudley's  challenge:  I  should 
have  made  a  long  story  of  it,  and  he'll  tell  you  in  three 
words. 

Enter  O'FLAHERTY. 

O'Fla.  Save  you,  my  dear:  and  you  sir !  I  have  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you  ? 

Bel.  Pray  deliver  your  commands :  this  gentleman 
is  my  intimate  friend. 

G'Fla.  Why,  then,  Ensign  Dudley  will  be  glad  to 
measure  swords  with  you,  yonder,  at  the  London  Ta- 
vern, in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  nine  o'clock,  you  know 
the  place. 

Bel.  I  do;  and  shall  observe  the  appointment. 

UFlu.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir?  we  shall  want 
<-iii*  l      - 

a  fourth  hand. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  with  your  pro- 
posal ;  and  though  I  am  not  fully  informed  of  the  oc- 
casion of  your  quarrel,  I  shall  rely  on  Mr  Belcour's 
honour  for  the  justice  of  it ;  and  willingly  stake  my 
life  in  his  defence. 

O'J'Ya.  Sir,  you're   a  gentleman   of  honour,  and  I 
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shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to  you But 

harkV,  Belcour,  I  bad  like  to  have  forgot  part  of  mv 
errand:  there  is  the  money  you  gave  old  Dudley!  you 
may  tell  it  over,  'faith;  'tis  a  receipt  in  full:  now  the 
lad  can  put  you  to  death  with  a  safe  conscience:  and 
when  he  has  done  that  job  for  you,  let  it  be  a  warning 
how  y.-ju  attempt  the  sister  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Be/.  The  sister ! 

O'Flu.  Ay,  the  sister:  'tis  English,  is  it  not?  Or 
Irish;  'tis  all  one:  you  understand  me,  his  sister,  or 
Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I  think,  call  her  which 
you  will:  by  St.  Patrick  'tis  a  foolish  piece  of  a  busi- 
ness, Belcour,  to  go  about  to  take  away  a  poor  girl's 
virtue  from  her,  when  there  are  so  many  to  be  met  in 
this  town,  who  have  disposed  of  theirs  to  vour  hands. 

[Exit. 

Stock.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck.  What  is  it  you 
have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  business  in  which 
I  have  engaged  ?  If  I  understand  him  right,  'tis  the  sis- 
ter of  young  Dudley  you  have  been  attempting:  you 
talked  to  me  of  a  profest  wanton:  the  girl  he  speaks  of 
has  beauty  enough  indeed  to  inflame  your  desires,  but 
she  has  honour,  innocence,  and  simplicity,  to  awe  the 
most  licentious  passion:  if  you  have  done  that,  Mr. 
Belcour,  I  renounce  yon,  I  abandon  you,  I  forswear 
all  fellowship  or  friendship  with  you  for  ever. 

Be/.  Have  patience  for  a  moment:  we  do  indeed 
speak  of  the  same  person — but  she  is  not  innocent,  she 
is  not  younii  Dudley's  sister. 

%J  D  •/ 

Stock.  Astonishing!  Who  told  you  this? 

Bel.  The  woman  where  she  lodges,  the  person  who 
put  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  contrived  our  meetings. 

Stock.  What  woman?   what  person? 

Be/.  Fulmer  her  name  is :  1  warrant  you  I  did  not 
proceed  without  good  grounds. 

Stock.  Fulmer!  Fulmer! Who  waits? 

Jltitt'r  a  Servant. 

Send  Mr.  Stuke'y  hither  directly.     I  begin  to  see  my 
way  into  this  dark  transaction.     Mr.  Belcour,  Mr,  Bel- 
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roar,  youarcno  mutch  for  the  cunning  and  contrivan- 
ces of  this  intriguing  town. 

Enter  STUKELY. 

Pr'ytliee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the  woman  and 
her  husband,  who  were  stopt  upon  suspicion  of  selling 
stolen  diamonds  at  our  next  door  neighbour's  the  jew- 
eller. 

Stukely.  Fuhner. 

Stock.  So. 

Bel.  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those  diamonds? 

Stukeli/.  They  are  now  in  my  hand;  I  was  desired  to 
shew  them  to  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Give  'em  to  me:  what  do  I  see?  As  I  live, 
the  very  diamonds  Miss  Itusport  sent  hither,  and 
which  I  intrusted  to  you  to  return. 

Bel.  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave  them 
to  Mrs.  Fulmer  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her  to 
compliance. 

Bel.  I  own  it. 

Stock.  For  shame,  for  shame;  and  'twas  this  wo- 
man's intelligence  you  relied  upon  for  Miss  Dudley's 
character  ? 

Bel.  I  thought  she  knew  her;  bv   Heaven  I  would 

7          * 

have  died  sooner  than  have  insulted  a  woman  of  vir- 
tue or  a  man  of  honour. 

Stock.  I  think  you  would :  but  mark  the  danger  of 
licentious  courses :  you  are  betrayed,  robbed,  abused, 
and,  but  for  this  providential  discovery,  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  seat  out  of  the  world  with  all  vour  follies  on  your 

head Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  teil  him 

I  have  an  owner  for  the  jewels,  and  beg  him  to  carry 
the  people  under  custody  to  the  London  Tavern,  a;ul 
wait  for  me  there — [Exit  Stukely.] — I  fear  the  law 
does  not  provide  a  punishment  to  reach  the  villainy  of 
these  people;  but  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
you  take  any  thing  on  the  word  of  such  an  informer? 

Bel.  Because  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  in  your 
country  to  know  how  few  informers'  words  are  to  be 
taken;  persuaded  however  as  I  was  of  Miss  Dudlev's 
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guilt,  I  must  own  to  you  I  was  staggered  witli  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  innocence,  especially  when  I  saw  her 
admitted  into  Miss  Itusport's  company. 

Stock.  'Good  Heaven  !  did  you  meet  tier  at  Miss  Rus- 
port's,  and  could  you  doubt  her  being  a  woman  of  re- 
putation. 

Bel.  By  you,  perhaps,  such  a  mistake  could  not  have 
been  made;  but  in  a  perfect  stranger  I  hope  it  is  ve- 
nial. I  did  not  know  what  artifices  young  Dudley 
might  ha\e  used  to  conceal  her  character;  1  did  not 
know  what  disgrace  attended  the  detection  of  it. 

Slock.  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you,  which  you 
have  narrowly  escaped;  you  addressed  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour with  all  the  loose  incense  of  a  profane  admirer, 
and  you  have  drawn  upon  you  the  resentment  of  a  man 
of  honour,  who  thinks  himself  bound  to  protect  her. — 
Weil,  sir,  yon  must  atone  for  this  mistake. 

Bel.  To  the  lady  the  most  penitent  submission  I 
can  make  is  justly  due;  but  in  the  execution  of  an  act 
of  justice,  it  slu'.ll  never  be  said  my  soul  WHS  swayed 
by  the  least  particle  of  fear :  I  have  received  a  chal- 
lenge from  her  brother;  now,  though  I  would  give  my 
fortune,  almost  my  life  itself,  to  purchase  her  happi- 
ness, yet  I  cannot  abate  her  one  scruple  of  my  ho- 
nour; I  have  been  branded  with  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir;  you  mistook  her  character,  and  he 
mistook  your's;  error  begets  error. 

Bel.  Villain,  Mr.  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 

^/ock.  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be  unsaid. 

ltd.  Come,  come,  it  shall  be  unsaid. 

Stock.  Or  else  what  follows?     Why   the  sword   is 
drav >.;,  and  to  heal  the  wrongs  you  have  done  to  the 
tation  of  the   sister,    you  make   an   honourable 
amends  by  murdering  the  brother. 

Bel.  Murdering ! 

Stock.  'Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks  the  word  ; 
in  the  vocabulary  of  modern  honour  there  is  no  such 
\\. — But  come,  I  don't  despair  of  satisfying  the  one 
-outalanninji  the  other;  that  done,  I  have  a  disco- 
very to  unfold,  that  you  will  ihen,  I  hope,  beh'ttcd  to 
receive.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  London  Tavern.     Enter  O'FLAHERTY,  STOCK- 
WELL,  CHARLES,  and  BELCOUR. 

Cf Flaherty.  GENTLEMEN,  well  met,  you  under- 
stand each  other's  minds,  and  as  I  see  you  have  brought 
nothing  but  your  swords,  you  may  set  to  without  any 
further  coremonv. 

Stock.  You  will  not  find  us  backward  in  any  worthy 
cause;  but  before  we  proceed  any  further,  I  would 
ask  this  young  gentleman  whether  he  has  any  explana- 
tion to  require  of  Mr.  Belcour. 

Charles.  Of  Mr.  Belcour  none;  his  actions  speak 
for  themselves  :  but  to  you,  sir,  I  would  fain  propose 
one  question. 

Stock.  Name  it. 

Charles.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Stockwell,  that  I  meet  a 
man  of  your  character  on  this  ground  ? 

Stock.  I  will  answer  you  directly,  and  my  answer 
shall  not  displease  you.  I  come  hither  in  defence  of 
the  reputation  of  Miss  Dudley,  to  redress  the  injuries 
of  an  innocent  young  lady. 

O'F/fl.  By  my  soul  the  man  knows  lie  is  to  fight, 
aalv  he  mistakes  which  side  he  is  to  be  of. 

Stock.  You  are  about  to  draw  your  sword  to  refute 
a  charge  against  your  sisters  honour ;  you  would  do 
well,  if  there  were  no  better  means  within  reach;  but 
the  proofs  of  her  innocence  are  lodged  in  our  bosoms, 
and  if  we  fall,  you  destroy  the  evidence  that  most  ef- 
fectually can  clear  her  fame. 

Charles.  How's  that,  sir  ? 

Stock.  This  gentleman  could  best  explain  it  to  you, 
but  you  have  given  him  an  undeserved  name  that  scais 
his  lips  against  you:  I  am  not  under  the  same  inhibi- 
tion, and  if  your  anger  can  keep  cool  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, I  desire  I  may  call  in  two  witnesses,  who  will 
solve  all  dirliculties  at  once.  Here,  waiter !  bring  those 
people  in  that  are  without, 

G 
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O'Fla.  Out  upon  it,  what  need  is  there  for  so  much 
talking  about  the  matter;  cann't  you    settle  your  dif- 
ferences first,  and  dispute  about  them  afterwards  ? 
FULMER  and  Mrs.   FULMKU  brought  in. 

Charles.  Fulmer  and  his  wife  in  custody? 

Stock.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  your  honest  landlord  and 
landlady,  now  in  custody,  for  defrauding  this  gentle- 
man  of  certain  diamonds  intended  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  your  sister.  Be  so  good,  Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  in- 
form the  company  why  you  so  grossly  scandalized  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  lady,  by  persuading  Mr.  Bel- 
c\mr  that  Miss  Dudley  was  not  the  sister,  but  the  mis- 

«/  * 

tress  of  this  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Fu/.  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  right  you  have  to 
question  me,  and  1  shall  not  answer  till  I  see  occasion. 

Slock.  Had  you  been  as  silent  heretofore,  madam, 
it  would  have  saved  you  some  trouble ;  but  we  don't 
want  vour  confession.  This  letter,  which  you  wrote 

»•'  » 

to  Mr.  Belcour,  will  explain  your  design;  and  these 
diamonds,  which  of  right  belong  to  Miss  Uusport,  will 
confirm  your  guilt:  the  law,  Mrs.  Fulmer,  will  make 
you  speak,  tho'  I  cann't.  Constable,  take  charge  of 
your  prisoners. 

Ful.  Hold  a  moment.  Mr.  Stockwell,  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman that  knows  the  v\orid,  and  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment; we  shall  not  attempt  to  impose  upon  you;  we 
know  we  are  open  to  the  law,  and  we  know  the  ut- 
most it  can  do  against  us.  Mr.  Belconr  has  been  ill 
UM'd  to  be  sure,  and  so  has  Miss  Dudley ;  and  for  my 
own  part  I  always  condemn'd  the  plot  as  a  very  fool- 
ish plot,  but  it  was  a  child  of  Mrs.  Fulmer's  brain, 
and  she  would  not  be  put  out  of  conceit  with  it. 

JVZr.s.  Fit/.  You  are  a  yery  foolish  man,  Mr.  Fulmer, 
so  nr'ythce  hold  your  tongue. 

Ful.  Therefore,  as  1  was  saying,  if  you  send  her  to 
Bridev\ell.  it  won't  be  amiss;  and  if  yon  jiive  her  a 

^/ 

little  wholesome  discipline,  she  may  be  the  better  for 
that  Loo:  but  forme,  Mr.  Stockwell,  who  am  a  man 
of  lettvrs,  I  must  beseech  you,  sir,  not  to  bring  any 
upon  my  profession. 
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•Stock.  'Tis  you,  Mr.  Fulmer,  not  I,  that  disgrace 
your  profession,  therefore  be  gone,  nor  expect  that  I 
will  betray  the  interests  of  mankind  so  far  as  to  shew 
favour  to  such  incendiaries.  Take 'em  away;  I  blush 
to  think  such  wretches  should  have  the  power  to  set 
t«vo  honest  men  at  variance.  [Exeunt  Fuliner,  tyc. 

Charles.  Mr.  Beicour,  we  have  mistaken  each  other: 
li't  us  exchange  forgiveness.  I  am  convinced  you  in- 
tended no  affront  to  my  sister,  and  ask  your  pardon  for 
the  expression  I  was  betrayed  into. 

Bel.  Tis  enough,  sir;  the  error  began  on  my  side, 
and  was  Miss  Dudley  here,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
atone. 

Stock.  Let  us  all  adjourn  to  my  house,  and  con- 
clude the  evening  like  friends;  you  will  find  a  little 
entertainment  ready  for  you ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Mi?s  Dudley  and  her  father  will  make  part  of  our 
company.  Come,  major,  do  you  consent? 

O'Fia.  Most  readily,  Mr.  Stockwell;  a  quarrel  well 
made  up,  is  be' "er  thau  a  victory  hardiy  earned.  Give 
me  your  hand,  Belcour;  o'rny  conscience  you  are  too 
honest  for  the  country  you  live  in.  And  now,  my  dear 
lad,  since  peace  is  concluded  on  all  side?,  I  have  a 
discovery  to  make  to  you,  which  you  must  rind-out  for 
yourself,  for  deuce  take  me  if  I  rightly  comprehend 
it,  only  that  your  aunt  Rusport  is  in  a  conspiracy  against 
you,  and  a  vile  ronue  of  a  lawyer,  whose  name  I  forget, 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Charles.  What  conspiracy?  Dear  major,  recollect 
yourself. 

O'.F/i/.  By  my  soul,  I've  no  faculty  at  recollecting 
myself;  but  I've  a  paper  somewhere  about  me,  that 
will  tell  you  more  of  the  matter  than  I  can.  When  I 
get  to  the  merchant's,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  it. 

Charles.  Well,  it  must  be  in  your  own  way;  but  I 
confess  you  have  thoroughly  rous'd  my  curiosity.  [JE.r. 
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SCENE  II. 

STOCKWELL'S  House.     Enter  Captain  DUDLEY, 
LOUISA  and  STUKELY. 

Dud.  And  are  those  wretches  Fulmer  and  his  wife 
in  sate  custody  ? 

Stake.  They  are  in  good  hands,  I  accompanied  them 
to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was  to  he,  and  then  went 
in  search  of  you.  You  may  be  sure  Mr.  Stockweli  will 
enforce  the  law  against  them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Dud.  What  mischief  might  their  cursed  machina*- 
tioni  have  produced  but  for  this  timely  discovery ! 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified ;  I  tremble  with  apprehen- 
sion, lest  Mr.  Belcour's  impetuosity,  and  Charles's  spi- 
rit should  not  wait  for  an  explanation,  but  drive  them 
both  to  extremes,  before  the  mistake  can  be  unra* 
vell'd. 

Stuke.  Mr.  Stockweli  is  with  them,  madam,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  fear ;  you  cannot  suppose  he  wou'd 
jisk  you  hither  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  celebrate 
their  reconciliation,  and  to  receive  Mr.  Belcour's 
atonement. 

Dud.  No,  no,  Louisa,  Mr.  Stockwell's  honour  and 
discretion  guard  us  against  all  danger  or  offence;  he 
well  knows  we  will  endure  no  imputation  on  the  ho- 
nour of  our  family,  and  he  certainly  has  invited  us  to 
receive  satisfaction  on  that  score  in  an  amicable  w  ay.., 

Lou.  Wou'd  to  Heaven  they  were  returned  ! 

Stuke.  You  may  expect  them  every  minute;  and  see 
madam,  agreeable  to  your  wish,  they  are  here.  ['Exit. 

C*  /~<  V  V  T"*      T  T  T 

SCENE  III. 
Enter  CHARLES,   arid  qfter&ardt  STOCK  WELL  and 

O'FLAHERTY. 

Lou.  O  Charles,  O  brother,  how  cou'd  you  serve  me 
so,  how  couM  you  tell  me  you  was  eoinjr  to  Lady  Ru<- 
port's,  and  then  set  out  with  a  design  of  lighting  Mr. 
Belcour?  But  where  is  he?  Where  is  you*  antagonist  i 

Stock.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you!  und  you 
Miss  Dudley?  do  me  particular  honour.  We  have  been 
adjusting,  sir,  a  very  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
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mistake,  which  I  take  for  granted  my  friend  Stukely 
has  explained  to  you. 

Dud.  He  has;  J  have  fee  good  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Bel- 
cour  to  believe  he  cou'd  be  guilty  of  a  design'u  affront 
to  an  innocent  girl,  and  I  am  much  too  well  acquainted 
with  your  character  to  suppose  you  con'd  abet  him  in 
such  design:  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  all  things  \\ill 
be  set  to  rights  in  very  few  words,  when  we  have  the 

*  * 

pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Belcour. 

Stock.  He  has  only  stept  into  the  compting-house, 
and  will  wait  upon  you  directly.  You  will  not  be  over 
strict,  madam,  in  weighing  Mr.  Belcour's  conduct  to 
the  minutest  scruple;  his  manners,  passions,  and  opi- 
nions are  not  as  yet  assimilated  to  this  climate;  he 
comes  amongst  you  a  new  character,  an  inhabitant  of 
a  new  world,  and  both  hospitality  as  well  as  pity  re- 
commend him  to  our  indulgence. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Br.LCorp,,  ?.- -ho  bore*  to  Miss  DITDLEV. 

Bel.  1  am  happy  and  asham'd  to  see  you;  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  oil'end  you  ;  I  forfeited  mine,  and 
err'd  against  the.  light  of  the  sun,  when  I  overiook'd 
your  virtues;  but  your  beauty  was  predominant,  and 
}iid  them  from  my  sight ;  1  now  perceive  I  WHS  the  dupe 
of  a  most  improbable  report,  and  humbly  entreat  your 
pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it;  'twas  a  mistake. 

Be/.  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little  else;  'twas 
founded  in  mystery,  and  has  continued  in  error :  I  was 
once  given  to  hope,  Mr.  Stockwell,  that  you  was  to 
have  delivered  me  from  these  difficulties;  but  either  I 
do  not  deserve  your  confidence,  or  I  was  deceived  »in 
my  expectations. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your, pardon, 
I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  confidence. 

J>w.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was  ask'd. 

Bel.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence,  honour  me 
BO  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a  few  minutes  con- 
versation in  private  with  you.  [She  turns  to  her  father, 
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Dud.  By  all  means,  Louisa;  come,  Mr.  Stockvvell, 
let  us  go  into  another  room. 

Charles.  Ariel  now,  Major  O'Flaherty,  I  claim  your 
promise  of  a  sight  of  the  paper  that  is  to  unravel  this 
conspiracy  of  my  aunt  llusport's :  I  think  I  have  waited 
with  jrrea.t  patience. 

O'Fla.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  r;ill  to  mind 
what  it  was  I  overheard;  I  have  got  die  paper,  and 
will  give  you  the  best  account  1  can  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  BELCOUK  and  LOUISA. 

Bel.  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  audience  to 
repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and  confusion.  How  shall 
I  atone?  What  reparation  can  I  make  to  you  and 
virtue. 

Lou.  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  nny  thing  de- 
manded of  you  but  your  more  favourable  opinion  for 
the  future,  if  you  should  chance  to  think  of  me.  Up- 
on the  part  of  virtue  I'm  not  empower' d  to  speak ; 
but  if  hereafter,  as  you  range  through  life,  you  shou'd 
surprise  her  in  the  person  of  some  wretched  female, 
poor  as  myself,  and  not  so  well  protected,  enforce  not 
your  advantage,  complete  not  your  licentious  triumph, 
Imt  raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  and  sorrow,  and 
reconcile  her  to  herself  again. 

Bel.  I  will,  I  will:  by  bearing  your  idea  ever  pre- 
s-cnt  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep  an  advocate 
within  me.  But  tell  me,  loveliest,  when  you  pardon 
the  offence,  can  you,  all  perfect  as  you  are,  approve  of 
the  offender  ?  As  I  now  cease  to  view  you  in  that  false 
light  I  lately  did,  can  you,  and  in  the  fulness  of  your 
bounty,  will  you,  cease  also  to  reflect  upon  the  liber- 
tine addresses  I  have  paid  you,  and  look  upon  me  as 
your  reformed,  your  rational  admirer. 

Lou.  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last  ?  and  how 
can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you  meet  will  not  en- 
snare affections  so  unsteady,  and  that  I  shall  not  lose 
you  lightly  as  I  gained  you? 

Bel.  Because,'  though  you  conquered  me  by  surprise, 
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I  have  no  inclination  to  rebel ;  because  since  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  you,  every  instant  has  improved 
you  in  my  eyes;  because  by  principle  as  well  as  pas- 
sion I  am  unalterably  yours':  in  short  there  -are  ten 
thousand  causes  for  my  love  to  you : — Would  to  Hea- 
ven I  could  plant  oi.e  in  your  soft  bosom  that  might 
move  you  to  return  it. 

Lou.  Nay,  Mr.  Belcour 

Eel.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard ;  I  know 
I'm  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults,  sick  of  a  thousand 
follies;  but  there's  a  healing  virtue  in  your  eyes  that 
makes  recovery  certain;  I  cannot  be  a  villain  in  your 
anus. 

Lou.  That  vou  can  never  be :   whomever  von  shall 

•/  »' 

honour  with  your  choice,  my  life  upon't  that  woman 
will  be  happy  :  it  is  not  from  suspicion  that  I  hesitate, 
it  is  from  honour :  'tis  the  severity  of  my  condition, 
it  is  the  world  that  never  will  interpret  fairly  in  our 
ca.-e. 

Bel.  Oh,  what  am  I?  and  who  in  this  wide  world 
concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless,  such  a  friend- 
less thing  as  I  am?  I  see,  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  not  yet 
obtained  your  pardon. 

Lou.  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession  of. 

Bel.  Ohr  seal  it  with  your  hand  then,  loveliest  of 
\vomen,  confirm  it  with  your  heart;  make  me  honour- 
ably happy,  and  crown  your  penitent,  not  with  your 
pardon  only,  but  your  love. 

Lou.  My  love ! 

Bel.  By  Heaven,  my  soul  is  conquered  with  your 
virtues  more  than  my  eyes  are  ravished  with  your 
beauty.  Oh,  may  this  soft,  this  sensitive  alarm  bo 
happy,  be  auspicious  !  Doubt  not,  deliberate  not, 
delay  not.  If  happiness  be  the  end  of  life,  why  do  we 
slip  a  moment? 

SCENE   VI. 

Enter  O'FLAHERTV,  and  afterwards  DUDLEY  and 
CHARLES  with  STOCKWELL. 

O'Fla.  Joy,  joy,  joy  !  Sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh  for 
joy!  Ha'  done  making  love,  and  full  down  on  your 
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knees  to  every  saint  in   the  calendar ;  for  they're  all 
on  vour  side,  and  honest  St.  Patrick  ut  the  head  of 

*  ' 

them. 

Charles.  O  Louisa,  such  an  event !  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  life  we  have  discovered  a  will  of  my  <irand- 
fa tuer's  made  in  his  last  illness,  by  which  he  cuts  off 
my  aunt  Kusport  with  a  small  annuity,  and  leiaes 
me  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou.  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  O  sir,  in  struct  me  to  sup- 
port this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  [To  her  Father. 

Dud.  Xame  not  fortune;  'tis  the  work  of  Provi- 
dence— 'tis  the  justice  of  Heaven,  that  would  not  suf- 
fer innocence  to  be  oppressed,  nor  your  base  aunt  to 
prosper  in  her  cruelty  and  cummin. 

[A  scrrant  whisper sltelcoui;,  and  kegoeydut. 

O'F/a.  You  shall  pardon  me.  Captain  Dudley,  but 
you  must  not  overlook  St.  Patrick  neither  :  for,  by 
my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  into  my  head  to  slip  be- 
hind the  screen  when  your  righteous  aunt  and  the 
lawyer  were  plotting  together,  I  don't  see  how  you 
would  ever  have  come  at  the  paper  there,  that  Master 
Stock  well  is  reading. 

Dud.  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the  father  of 
this  discovery  ?  but  how  did  you  contrive  to  get  this 
\\\{\  from  the  lawyer? 

,    G1  Fla.  By  force,  my  dear — the  only  way  of  getting 
any  thing  from  a  lawyer's  clutches. 

Stock.  Well,  major,  when  he  brings  his  action  of 
assault  and  battery  against  you,  the  least  Dudley  can 
do  is,  to  •defend  you  with  the  weapons  you  have  put 
into  liis  hands. 

Charles.  That  I  nm  bound  to  do;  and  after  the  hap- 
piness I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  father's  age  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  my  ne\t  delight  will  be  in  offering 
you  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  your  country. 

O'Fla.  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  high  time  I 
was  there;  for  'tis  now  thirty  long  years  since  I  <:.at 
foot  in  my  native  country— and  by  the  power  of  St. 
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Vat  rick  I  swear,  1  think  it's  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together. 

Dud.  Ay,  major,  much  about  that  time  have  I  been 
beating  the  round  of  service;  and  'twere  well  for  us 
both  to  give  over:  we  have  stood  many  a  tough  gale, 
and  abundance  of  hard  blows:  but  Charles  shall  lay 
us  up  in  a  little  private,  but  safe  harbour,  where  we'll 
rest  from  our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  the  re- 
mainder of  our  days. 

CfFla.  Agreed ;  and  you  may  take  it  as  a  proof  of 
my  esteem,  young  man,  that  major  O'Flaherty  ac- 
cepts a  favour  at  your  hands — for  by  Heaven  I'd 
sooner  starve,  than  say,  '  I  thank  you'  to  the  man  I 
despise.  But  I  believe  you're  an  honest  lad,  and  I'm 
glad  you've  trounced  the  old  cut — for  on  my  consci- 
ence I  believe  I  must  otherwise  have  married  her  my- 
self, to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share  of  her  fortune. 

Stock.  Hey-day,  what's  become  of  Beicour? 

Lou.  One  of  your  servants  called  him  out  just  now, 
and  seemingly  on  some  em-nest  occasion. 

Stock.  I  hope,  Miss  Dudiey,  he  has  atoned  to  you 
as  a  gentleman  ought  ? 

Lou.  Mr.  Beicour,  sir,  will  always  do  what  a  gentle- 
man ought— and  in  my  case  I  fear  only  you  will  think 
he  has  done  too  much. 

Stock.  What  has  he  done ;  and  what  can  he  do  too 
much  ?  Pray  Heaven  it  may  be  as  1  wish.  [Aside. 

Dud.  Let  us  hear  it,  cnild. 

Lou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  umvorthiness,  I 
confess  to  you  he  has  oli'ereci  me 

Stock.  Himself? 

Lou.  'Tis  true. 

Stock.  Then  1  am  happy :  all  my  doubts,  my  cares 

are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for  iny  son. Why 

these  are  joyful  tidings  :  come,  my  g^od  friend,  as- 
sist me  in  disposing  your  lovely  aaugaier  to  accept 
rhi.s  reluming  prodigal;  he  is  no  unprincipled,  no  hard- 
ened libertine :  his  love  for  you  and  virtue  is  the 
sume. 
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Dud.  Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt  his 
merit — What  savs  my  child  ? 

O'JP/o.  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a  frivolous 
sort  ot%  a  question,  that  of  yours;  for  you  may  see 
plainlv  enough  bv  the  vouna:  iadv's  looks,  that  she  savs 

*  tr*  *  »  «^  •/  f  * 

a  great  deal,  though  she  speaks  never  a  word, 

Charles.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  major  has  fairly 
interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

.Lotf.  I  own  it;  and  what  must  that  heart  be,  which 
love,  honour  and  beneficence  like  Mr.  Belcour's  can 
make  no  impression  on. 

Stock.  I  thank  you.  What  happiness  has  this  hour 
brought  to  pass? 

UFia.  Why  don't  we  all  sit  down  to  supper,  then, 
and  make  a  night  on't? 

Stock.  Hold,  here  comes  Belcour. 

SCENE  VII. 
BELCOUR  introducing  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who  pro4- 
perly  comes  under  your  protection :  she  is  equipt  for 
Scotland;  but  your  good  fortune,  which  I  have  related 
to  her,  seems  inclined  to  save  you  both  the  journey 

Nay,  madam,  never  go  back;  you  aie  amongst 

friends. 

Charles.  Charlotte  ! 

Char.  The  same;  that  fond  officious  girl,  that  haunts 
you  every  where;  that  persecuting  spirit 

Charles.  Say  rather,  tliut  protecting  angel;  such 
you  have  been  to  me. 

Char.  O  Charles,  you  have  an  honest  but  proud 
heart. 

Charles.  Nay,  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

Bel.  Seal  up  her  lips  then :  she  is  an  adorable  girl ; 
her  arms  are  open  to  you:  and  love  and  happiness  are 
ready  to  receive  yovi. 

Chai-ks.  Tims  then  I  claim  my  dear,  my  destin'd 
wife.  [Embracing  her. 

SCENE  VIII. 
'Enter  Lady  Pv SPORT. 

L.  Rus.  Hey-d.-    !  mighty  fine!  wife  truly !  m 
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well  !  kissing !  embracing — did  ever  any-  tiling  equal 
this? — Why,  you  shameless  hussy! — Bull  won't  con- 
descend to  waste  a  word  upon  you. Yon,  sir,  you, 

Mr.  Stockwell,  you  fine,  sanctified,  fair-dealing  nut  a 
or'  conscience,  is  this  the  principle  you  trade  upon  ?  Is 
this  your  neighbourly  system,  to  keep  a  house  of  re- 
ception for  run-away  daughters,  and  young  beggarly 
fortune-hunters? 

O"l''/fl.  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put  yourself  in 
such  a  passion :  we  were  all  verv  happy  till  you  came. 

Z,.  Jxw.s'.  Stand  away,  sir;  hav'u't  I  a  reason  to  be  in 
a  passion? 

O'Fla.  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  have,  if  you  knew 
all. 

L.  R//.V.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out  your 
haunts;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home  with  me. 
Young  man,  let  me  never  see  you  within  my  doors 
again.  Mr.  Stockwell,  1  shall  report  your  behaviour, 
depend  on  it. 

Stock.  Hold,  madam;  I  cannot  consent  to  lose  Miss 
RuspoiTs  company  this  evening,  and  I  am  persuaded 
you  won't  insist  upon  it :  'tis  an  unmotherly  action  to 
interrupt  your  daughter's  happiness  in  this  manner, 
believe  me  it  is. 

L.  Rus.  Her  happiness,  truly;  upon  my  word!  and 
I  suppose  it's  an  unmotherly  action  to  interrupt  her 
ruin;  for  what  but  ruin  must  it-fee  to  marry  a  beggar? 
— I  think  my  sister  had  a  proof  of  that,  sir,  when 
she  made  choice  of  you.  [To  Captain  Dudley. 

Dud.  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits,  Lady  Rus- 
port. 

O'.F/tf.  By  my  soul  you'll  have  occasion  for  a  sip  of 
tiie  cordial  Elixir,  by-and-bye. 

Stock.  It  don't  appear  to  me,  madam,  that  Mr. 
Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

L.  Rus.  But  it  appears  to  me  .Mr.  Stockwell — I  am 
apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  cannot  furnish  settle- 
ment quite  suflicient  for  the  heiress  of  Sir  Stephen 
Husport, 
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Char.  But  a  good  estate  in  aid  of  a  commission  may 
do  something. 

L.  Rus.  A  good  estate,  truly !  where  should  he  get 
a  good  estate,  pray  ? 

Stock.  Why  suppose  now  a  worthy  old  gentleman, 
on  his  death-bed,  should  have  taken  it  in  mind  to 
leave  him  one 

L.  Rus.  Ha!  what's  that  you  say? 

O'Fla.  O  ho !  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot,  do  you  ? 

Stock.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in  the  world 

that  runs  thus '  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  all 

my  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  Charles  Dudley,  son 
of  my  late  daughter  Louisa,  ccc.  &c.  &c. 

L.  Run.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck! — Bv  what  con- 

w  *  * 

trivance,  what  villany  did  you  get  possession  of  that 
paper  ? 

Stock.  There  was  no  villany,  madam,  in  getting  pos- 
session of  it?  the  crime  was  in  concealing  it!  none 
in  bringing  it  to  light. 

L.  Rus.  Oh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  Varland! 

Q'Fla.  You  may  say  that,  faith,  he  is  a  cursed  law- 
yer, and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get  the  paper 
from  him.  Your  ladyship  now  was  to  have  paid  him 
five  thousand  pounds  for  it — I  forced  him  to  give  it 
:ne  of  his  own  accord  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all, 

L.  Rus.   Is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ? — Am  I  foiled 
by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after  all? 
"  (yFla.  Twas  a  blunder,  faith,  but  as  natural  a  one 
as  if  I  had  made  it  o'purpose. 

Charles.  Come  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen;  do 
risht  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

L.  Rus.  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your  pity,  then  ? 
— Insufferable  ! — Confusion  light  amongst  you  I—- 
Marry and  be  wretched:  let  me  never  see  you  more. 

[Exit. 

Char.  She  is  outrageous ;  I  suffer  for  her,  and  blush 
to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry  wo- 
man disturb  our  happiness :  we  will  save  her  in  --pite 
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of  herself;  your  father's  memory  shall  not  be  stained 
by  the  discredit  of  his  second  choice. 

Char.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion,  and  am 
in  all  things  yours. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely  but  obdurate,  does  not  this  exam- 
ple soften? 

Lou.  What  can  you  ask  for  more  ?  Accept  my  hand, 
accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O  bliss  unutterable !  brother,  father,  friend, 
and  you  the  author  of  this  general  joy 

O'F/a.  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  us  all !  'Tis  a 
night  of  wonderful  and  surprising  ups  nnd  downs :  I 
wish  we  were  all  fairly  set  down  to  supper,  and  there 
was  an  end  on't. 

Stock.  Hold  for  a  moment !  I  have  yet  one  -word  to 

interpose Intitled  by  my  friendship  to  a  voice  in 

your  disposal,  I  have  approved  your  match;  there  yet 
remains  a  father's  consent  to  be  obtained. 

Bel.  Have  I  a  father? 

Stock.  You  have  a  father :  did  not  I  tell  you  I  had 
a  discovery  to  make?  Compose  yourself:  you  have 
a  father,  who  observes,  who  knows,  who  loves  you ! 

Bel.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense:  my  heart  is 
softened  for  the  affecting  discovery,  and  nature  fits 
me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  My  father!  Do  I  live? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  It  is  too  much;  my  happiness  o'erpowers  me  : 
to  gain  a  friend  and  lind  a  father  is  too  much:  I  blush 
to  think  how  little  I  deserve  you.  [They  embrace. 

Dud.  See,  children,  how  many  new  relations  spring 
from  this  night's  unforeseen  events,  to  endear  us  to 
each  other. 

O'Fla.  O'  my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall  be  all 
related  by-and-bye. 

Stock.  How  happily  lias  this  evening  concluded,  and 
yet  how  threatening  was  its  approach!  Let  us  repair 
to  the  supper-room,  where  I  will  unfold  to  you  every 
circumstance  of  my  mysterious  story,  Yes?  Belcoiu*, 
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I  have  watched  you  with  a  patient,  but  enquiring  eye, 
and  I  have  discovered,  through  the  veil  of  some  irre- 
gularities, a  heart  beaming  with  benevolence,  an  ani- 
mated nature,  fallible  indeed,  but  not  incorrigible ; 
and  your  election  of  this  excellent  young  lady  makes 
me  glory  in  acknowledging  you  to  be  my  son, 

Jl>7.  I  thank  you — and  in  my  turn  glory  in  tire  fa- 
ther I  have  gained :  sensibly  imprest  with  gratitude  for 
such  extraordinary  dispensations,  I  beseech  you,  ami- 
able Louisa,  for  the  time  to  come,  whenever  you  per- 
ceive me  deviating  into  error  or  olTen.ce.  bring  only  to 
iny  mind  the  Providence  of  this  night,  and  1  will  turn 
to  reason  and  obey. 


EPILOGUE.  * 

WRITTEN    BY    DAVID    GARRICK,    ESQ. 
The.  lines  in  Italics  are  to  be  spoken  in  a  catechise  tone. 

CONFESS,  good  folks,  has  not  Miss  Rusport  shewn, 

Strange  whims  for  SEVENTEEN  HU NUKED  SEVENTY-ONE? 

What,  pawn  her  jewels — There's  a  precious  plan! — 

To  extricate  from  want  a  brave  old  man  ; 

And  fall  in  love  with  poverty  and  honour — 

A  gnl  of  fortune,  fashion? Fie  upon  her. 

Hut  do  not  think  we  females  of  the  stage, 

So  dead  to  the  refinements  of  the  age, 

That  we  agree  with  our  old-fashion' d  poet : 

I  am  point  blank  against  him,  and  I'll  shew  it: 

And  that  my  tongue  may  more  politely  run, 

Make  me  a  lady Lady  Blabington. 

Now  with  a  rank  and  title  to  be  free, 

I'll  make  a  catechism and  you  shall  sec 

What  is  the  veritable  bourne  de  vie: 

As  I  change  place  I  stand  for  that,  or  this 

My  Lady  queftions  first then  answers  Miss. 

[She  speaks  as  my  Ladi/.] 

'  Come,  tell  me,  child,  what  were  our  modes  and  dress, 

'  In  those  strange  times  of  that  old  fright,  Queen  Bess?'— - 

And  now  for  Miss 

[She  changes  place  and  speaks  for  MfjJS.J 

M'hen  Bess  was  F.n^l-nid's  queen, 
Ladies  were  dismal  beings,  seldom  seen ; 
They  rose  betimes,  and  breakfasted  as  soon. 
On  beef  and  beer — then  studied  G;vt7c  till  noon: 
Unpointed  checks  irith  blush  of  health  did  glowt 
Berujf'd  and  fardingal' d  from  top  to  toe, 
Nor  necks,  nor  ancles,  would  they  ever  shew. 

Learnt  Greek! — [Laughs.] — Our  outside  head  takes  half  a 
day; 

Have  we  much  time  to  dress  the  inside,  pray? 

No  heads  dress'd  a-la-Grcquc;  the  ancients  quote, 

There  may  be  learning  in  a  papillate : 

Cards  are  our  classics;  and  I,  Lady  13, 

In  learning  will  not  yield  to  any  she 

Of  the  late  founded  female  university. 
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But  now  for  Lady  Blab 

[Speaks  as  my  Let 
'  Tell  me,  Miss  K  ancy, 

(  What  sports  and  what  employments  did  they -fancy  r 

[Speaks  us  Miss.] 

The  vulgar  creatures  seldom  left  their  houses, 
Hut  taught  thdr  cliiidren*  icork'd,  and  lovd  their  spoiises; 
The  use  of  cards  at  Chri/hnas  only  knew. 
They  phn/'d  for  little,  and  their  games  uccrc  fi  &•, 
Onc-and'thirty,  Put,  All-fours,  and  Lantcra-iufi. 
They  bore  a  race  of  mortals  stout  and  boney, 
And  never  heard  the  name,  of  Macaroni. 

[Speaks  as  ??;?/  Lady.] 
f  O  brava,  brava !  that's  my  pretty  dear  ! 
'  Now  let  a  modern,  modish  lair  appear; 
'  No  more  of  these  old  dowdy  maids  and  wires, 
'  Tell  how  superior  beings  pass  their  lives.' 

[SpeaJiS  as  Miss.] 

Till  noon  they  sleep,  from  noc-n  till  night  they  dress, 
From  night  tUl  niorti  thci/  game  it  more  or  less, 
oVtMt  night  the  s'ime  sweet  course  of  joy  run  o'er, 
Then  tic  night  after  as  the  night  before, 

And  the  ni^ht  after  that,  enciire,  encore! 

[She  comes  forward.] 

Thus  with  our  cards  %ve  shuffle  oil' all  sorrow, 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow ! 
We  deal  u-pace,  from  youth  unto  our  prime, 
To  the  lafr  moment  of  our  tabby  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays,  from  rout  and  drum, 
Have  lighted  fools  with  empty  pockets  hoiut-. 
Thus  do  our  lives  with  rapture  roll  away, 
Not  with  the  ji&ii.scnse  of  our  author's  play; 
This  is  true  Hie — true  spirit — give  it  praise; 
Don't  snarl  and  sigh  fur  good  Queen  Bess's  days. 
For  all  you  look  so  sour,  and  i  end  the  brow, 
You  all  rejoice  with  me,  you're  living  now. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  use  that  has  been  made  in  this  comedy  of 
Fielding's  admirable  novel  of  Tom  Jones,  must  be 
obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  reader.  Some  hints 
have  also  been  taken  from  the  account  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  in  No.  242,  and  No.  2U),  of » the 
Spectator;  and  the  short  scene  of  Charles's  intoxi- 
cation, at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  is  partly  an  imita- 
tion of  the  behaviour  of  Syrus,  much  in  the  same 
circumstances,  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence.  There 
are  also  some  traces  of  the  character  of  the  Jealous 
Wife,  in  one  of  the  latter  papers  of  the  Connois- 
seur. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mentioning  my  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Garrick.  To  his  inspection  the  co- 
medy was  submitted  in  its  first  rude  state  j  and  to 
my  care  and  attention  to  follow  his  advice  in  many 
particulars,  relating  both  to  the  fable  and  characters, 
I  know  that  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  reception 
which  this  piece  has  met  with  from  the  public. 


LIFE  OF 

GEORGE  COLMAN. 

THIS  gentleman  was  son  of  Thomas  Col  man, 
Esq.  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, at  Pisa,  by  a  sister  of  the  late  Countess  of  Bath. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  born  abroad,  where  also 
his  father  died  8th  April,  1733.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Westminster-school,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Christ-Church  college,  Oxford,  and  there 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  March  183  1758.  He  after- 
wards went  to  LincolnVInn,  in  order  to  study  the 
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law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  which  be  practised 
a  very  short  time.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bath 
he  came  into  possession  of  a  considerable  annuity, 
left  him-by  that  nobleman,  which  was  augmented  on 
the  death  of  General  Pulteney.  It  may  be  presumed, 
that  his  professional  pursuits  were  rather  in  compli- 
,  ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  than  from  any 
inclination  to  such  kind  of  studies.  He  therefore  soon 
afterwards  entirely  quitted  the  law,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  dramatic  writing.  In  the  year  17()8  he 
became  one  of  the  joint  patentees  of  Covent-garden 
theatre,  and  continued  in  the  management  thereof 
until  1775,  when  he  sold  his  share  and  interest  in  it 
to  his  partners.  On  Mr.  Foote's  intentioiv-of  reliev- 
ing himself  from  the  fatigues  of  management,  Mr. 
Colrnan  became  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
in  1777,  in  which  post  he  continued  several  years. 
His  genius  led  him  to  works  of  humour,  a  conside- 
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rable  fund  of  which  appears  in  some  of  the  Essays 
which  he  wrote  in  the  course  of  a  periodical  paper 
called  The  Connoisseur.  He  afterwards,  however, 
paid  his  court  solely  to  the  Comic  Muse,  by  whose 
inspiration  he  produced  the  following  dramas  : 

I.  Polly  Honeycomle.  A  Dramatic  Novel.  1?60.  8vo. 
"2.  The  Jealous  Wife.  A  Comedy.   l?6l.  8vo. 

3.  The  Musical  Lady.  A  Farce.  17^2.  8vo. 

4.  Philaster.  A  Tragedy,  altered.  1/63.  8vo. 

5.  The  Deuce  is  in  him.  A  Farce.  1760.  8vo. 

6.  A  Midsummer's  Night  Dream.  Altered.  1763.  8vo. 
7-  A  Fairy  Tale.   1?64.  8vo. 

,8.  The  Clandestine  Marriage.  A  Comedy.  1766-  8vo, 

9.  The  English  Merchant.  A  Comedy.   176'7-  8vo. 

10.  King  Lear.  A  Tragedy,  altered.   1768.  8vo. 

II.  The  Oxonian  in  Toivn.  A  Comedy.  1769.  8vo. 

12.  Man  and  Wife.  A  Comedy.   17^9-  8vo. 

13.  The  Portrait.  A  Burletta.    1770.  8vo. 

14.  The  Fairy  Prince.  A  Masque.  1771.  8vo. 

15.  Comus.  A  Masque,  altered.   1773.  8vo. 

16.  Achilles  in  Petticoats.  An  Opera,  altered.  1774. 
8vo. 

17.  The  Man  of  Business*  A  Comedy.  1774.  8vo. 

18.  Epiccene ;  or,  The  Silent  Woman.     A  Comedy, 
altered.  1776.  8vo. 

19.  The  Spleen  ;  or,  Islington  Spa.     1776.  8vo. 

20.  Occasional  Prelude.   1776.  8vo. 

21.  New  Brooms.  Occasional  Prelude.  177<3.  8vo. 

22.  The  Spanish  Barber.    A  Comedy.    1777.     Not 
printed. 

23.  The  Female  Chevalier.  A  Comedy,  altered.  17/8. 
Not  printed. 
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24.  Bonduca.  A  Tragedy,  altered.  1778.  8vo. 

25.  The  Suicide.  A  Comedy.   17/8.  Not  printed. 

26.  The  Separate  Maintenance.   A  Comedy.  177<5- 
Not  printed. 

27.  The  Manager  in  Distress.  A  Prelude.  8vo.  1780. 
Also,  a  Translation  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence, 

4to.   17(J5. 

These  pieces  have  considerable  merit.  In  his  petite 
pieces  the  plots  are  simple,  and  no  great  matter  of  in- 
cident introduced  into  them  ;  yet  they  contain  strong 
character,  and  are  aimed  at  the  ridiculing  of  fashion- 
able and  prevailing  follies,  which  ought  to  be  made 
essential  points  of  consideration  in  every  production 
of  the  sock.  His  more  regular  comedies  have  the 
same  merit  with  the  others  as  to  the  preservation  of 
character,  which  reflect  honour  on  the  author.  He 
•was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  some  Essays  under 
the  title  of  the  Genius,  published  in  the  St.  James's 
Evening  Post. 

Since  the  death  of  our  author  the  Haymarket  thea- 
tre has  become  the  property  of  his  son,  who  is  both 
proprietor  and  manager,  and  to  whom  the  pnblic  are 
touch  indebted  for  many  valuable  dramatic  produc- 
tions he  has  written,  not  only  for  his  own  theatre, 
but  also  for  the  other  London  theatres. 

THE  EDITOR. 


'  CRITIQUE 

ON 

THE  JEALOUS  WIFE. 

THERE  is  no  need  for  me  to  preface  this  play 
with  any  nice  examination  of  its  beauties  or  defects. 
The  author  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the 
novel  of  Tom  Jones ;  he  also  candidly  premises  that 
he  has  drawn  some  hints  from  certain  essays  in  the 
Spectator,  from  some  passages  in  Terence's  Adelphi, 
and  also  from  the  publication  called  The  Connoisseur. 
He  returns  thanks  to  Mr.  Garrick  for  his  judicious 
advice  in  many  particulars  relating  both  to  the  fable 
and  characters:  and  having  thus  liberated  his  con- 
science on  the  score  of  all  pretensions  to  originality, 
he  at  the  same  time  has  exonerated  me,  as  his  re- 
viewer, from  what  would  else  have  been  the  most 
indispensable  part  of  my  discussion. 

What  I  have  to  say  of  a  comedy  so  circumstanced 
can  be  little  more  than  that  it  is  lively  and  entertain- 
ing, without  any  considerable  pretensions  on  the  score 
of  composition.  It  is  written  about  as  well  as  any 
thing  founded  upon  borrowed  materials  stands  a 
chance  to  be  written.  The  writer  was  a  man  of  ta- 
lents; he  might  have  trusted  to  them  more  boldly, 
and  succeeded  belter:  but  when  he  voluntarily  put 
them  into  the  trammels  of  imitation,  he  robbed  his 
fancy  of  its  free  display;  and  accordingly  we  iind  that 
the  characters  avowedly  Fielding's  are  decidedly  the 
\vorst  and  weakest  in  the  gro.upe.  This  experiment 
of  transplantation  from  novel  into  drama  has  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  succeeded  ;  and  the  reasons  why  it 
should  not  succeed  are  too  obvious  to  require  enu- 
meration. 

Some  things  in  this  comedy  are  too  violent  for  even 
dramatic  probability,  particularly  the  incident  of 
pressing  the  persons  of  Russet  and  Sir  Harry  Beagle, 
and  proceeding  to  the  length  of  conveying  them  on 
board  a  Tender.  The  rencontre  between  Charles  and 
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Ix>rd  Trinket,  and  the  challenge  given  and  received 
upon  that  occasion,  are  passed  over  too  negligently  ; 
whilst  the  terms  ruffian,  rascal,  impudent  scoundrel, 
of  which  his  lordship  had  been  very  liberal,  seem  to 
have  left  little  or  no  impression  on  the  memory  of 
Charles.  Indeed  the  whole  of  that  affair  is  rather 
farcical  than  comic :  neither  of  the  parties  get  well 
out  of  the  business.  Lord  Trinket  does  things 
•worthy  of  shame  without  feeling  shame ;  and  is  al- 
lowed to  wind  up  his  part  in  the  concluding  scene, 
with  a  degree  of  impudent  bare-faced  unconcern, 
which  the  stage,  from  precedents  in  its  own  posses- 
sion, seems  to  have  established  as  the  proper  and 
characteristic  manners  of  lords  and  ladies  of  its  own 
creating. 

Captain  Terence  O'Cutter  is  a  mere  expletive, 
brought  in  for  little  else  but  to  carry  a  letter,  and 
made  an  Irishman  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make 
a  blunder,  and  apologize  for  it  by  confessing  that, 
although  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  he  could  not 
read  the  direction  of  a  letter  j  a  circumstance  that 
distances  all  credibility. 

1  was  with  the  late  Lord  Halifax  at  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  this  comedy.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
first  four  acts,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  fifih,  the 
reception  was  rather  chilling;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend,  who  sat  next  to  Lord  Halifax,  remarked 
that  he  never  saw  Garrick  more  uneasy  and  embar- 
rassed with  his  part,  which  wcis  that  of  Oakly;  and 
I  can  well  recollect,  that  he  had  hardly  communi- 
cated this  observation,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard,  starting 
out  of  her  sham  fit,  screamed  out,  "  Oh,  you  mon- 
"  ster!  you  villain!  yon  base  man!  would  you  let 
*'  me  die  for  want  of  help  r"  In  the  same  moment 
that  brought  her  to  life,  she  put  life  into  the  play, 
and  it  has  lived  ever  since. 

C. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY    MR.  LLOYD. 

THE  Jealous  Wife  !  a  comedy  !  poor  man  ! 
A  charming  subject  !  but  a  wretched  plan. 
His  skittish  wit,  overleaping  the  due  bound, 
Commits  flat  trespass  upon  tragic  ground. 
Quarrels,  upbraidings,  jealousies,  and  spleen, 
Grow  too  familiar  in  the  comic  scene. 
Tinge  but  the  language  with  heroic  chime, 
'Tis  passion,  pathos,  character,  sublime! 
What  round  big  words  hhd  sivell'd  the  pompous  scene, 
A  king  the  husband,  and  the  wife  a  queen  I ' 
Then  might  distraction  rend  her  graceful  hair, 
See  sightless  forms,  and  scream,  and  gape,  and  stare. 
Drawcansir  Death  had  rag'd  without  controul, 
Here  the  draicn  dagger,  there  the  poison1  d  bowl. 
What  eyes  had  streamed  at  all  the  whining  woe  I 
What  hands  had  thunder' d  at  each  Hah  !  and  Oh ! 

But  peace  !  the  gentle  prologue  custom  sends. 
Like  drum  and  serjeant,  to  beat  up  for  friends , 
At  vice  and  folly,  each  a  lawful  game, 
Our  author  flies,  but  with  no  partial  aim. 
He  read  the  manners,  open  as  they  lie 
In  Nature's  volume  to  the  general  eye.. 
Books  too  fie  read,  nor  blush' d  to  use  their  it  ore 
He  does  but  what  his  betters  did  before. 
Shakspeare  has  done  it,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
Caught  truth  of  character  from  Homer's  page. 

Jj 'in  his  scenes  an  honest  skill  is  shewn, 
And  borrowing  little,  much  appears  his  own't 
If  what  a  master's  happy  pencil  drew 
He  brings  more  forward  in  dramatic  view  j 
To  your  decision  he  submits  his  cause, 
Secure  of  candour,  anxious  for  applause. 

But  if,  all  ?nde,  his  artless  scenes  deface 
The  simple  beauties  which  he  meant  to  grace, 
If,  an  invader  upon  others'  land, 
ffe  spoil  and  plunder  with  a  robber's  hand, 

Ho  justice  on  him  ! as  on  fools  before, 

And  givs  to  Blockheads  past  one  Blockhead  more, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men. 
OAKLY. 
Major  OAKLY. 
CHARLES. 
RUSSET. 

Sir  HARRY  BEAGLE. 
LORD  TRINKET. 
Captain  O'CuTTER. 
PARIS. 
WILLIAM. 
JOHN. 
TOM. 
Servant  to  Lady  Freelove. 

Women. 

Mrs.  OAKLY. 
JLady  FREELOVE. 
HARRIOT. 
TOILET. 

Chambermaid. 


JEALOUS  WIFE. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  OAKLY'S  House.     Noise  heard  within, 

Mrs.  Oakly.  \Within.']  DON'T  tell  me — I  know  it 
is  so — It's  monstrous,  and  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Oak.  \_Witliin.~]  But,  my  dear 

Mrs.  O.  Nay,  nay,  Sfc.  [Squallling  within, 

Enter  Mrs.  OAKLY,  with  a  Letter,  OAKLY  following. 

Mrs.  O.  Say  what  you  will,  Mr.  Oakly,  you 
shall  never  persuade  me,  but  this  is  some  filthy  in- 
trigue of  yours. 

Oak.  1  can  assure  you,  my  love — 

Mrs.  O.  Your  love  ! — Don't  I  know  your — Tell 
me,  I  say,  this  instant,  every  circumstance  relating 
to  this  letter. 

Oak.  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  you  will  not  so 
much  as  let  me  see  it? 

Mrs.  O.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  this  usage  is  not 
to  be  borne.  You  take  a  pleasure  in  abusing  my 
tenderness  and  soft  disposition.  To  be  perpetually 
running  over  the  whole  town,  nay,  the  whole  king- 
dom too,  in  pursuit  of  your  amours ! — Did  not  1  dis- 
cover that  you  was  great  with  mademoiselle,  my  own 
woman? — Did  not  you  contract  a  shameful  familia- 
rity with  Mrs.  Freeman? — Did  not  I  detect  your  in- 
trigue with  Lady  Wealthy? — Was  not  you — 

Oak.  Oons  !  madam,  the  Grand  Turk  himself  has 
not  half  so  many  mistresses — You  throw  me  out  of 
all  patience — Do  I  know  any  body  but  our  common 
friends? — Am  I  visited  by  any  body  that  does  not 
visit  you? — Do  I  ever  go  out,  unless  you  go  with  me? 
— And  am  I  not  as  constantly  by  your  side,  as  if  [ 
was  tied  to  your  apron-strings  ? 

Mrs.  O.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  fa'se  man — Have  not 
1  found  you  out  a  thousand  times  ?  And  have  not  I 
this  moment  a  letter  in  my  hand,  which  convinces 
me  of  your  baseness  ? — Let  me  know  the  whole  affair, 
er  I  will — 
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Oak.  Let  you  know  ?  Let  me  know  what  you 
would  have  of  me — You  stop  my  letter  before  it  comes 
to  my  hands,  and  then  expect  that  1  should  know  the 
contents  of  it. 

Mrs.  O.  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  stopt  it. — I  sus- 
pected some  of  these  doings  for  some  time  past — But 
the  letter  informs  me  who  she  is,  and  I'll  be  revenged 
on  her  sufficiently.  Oh,  you  base  man,  you  ! 

Oak.  1  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  moderate 
your  passion  ! — Shew  me  the  letter,  end  I'll  convince 
you  of  my  innocence. 

Mrs.  O.  Innocence  ! — Abominable! — Innocence  I 
• — But  I  am  not  to  be  made  such  a  fool — I  am  con- 
vinced of  your  perfidy,  and  very  sure  that 

Oak.  'Sdeath  and  fire!  your  passion  hurries  you 
out  of  your  senses — Will  you  hear  me? 

Mrs.  O.  No,  you  are  a  base  man ;  and  I  will  not 
hear  you. 

Oak.  Why  then,  my  dear,  since  you  will  neither 
talk  reasonably  yourself,  nor  listen  to  reason  from  me, 
I  shall  take  my  leave  till  you  are  in  a  better  humour. 
So,  your  servant!  \Going. 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  go,  you  cruel  man  ! Go  to  your 

mistresses,  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to  her  miseries. 
—How  unfortunate  a  woman  am  I ! — -1  could  die  with 
vexation —  [Throwing  herself  into  a  chair. 

Oak.  There  it  is — Now  dare  not  I  stir. a  step  far- 
ther— If  I  offer  to  go,  she  is  in  one  of  her  fits  in  an 
instant — Never  sure  was  woman  at  once  of  so  violent 
and  so  delicate  a  constitution  !  What  shall  I  say  to 
sooth  her?  Nay,  never  make  thyself  so  uneasy,  my 
dear — Come,  come,  you  know  1  love  you.  Nay, 
nay,  you  shall  be  convinced. 

Mrs.  O.  I  know  you  hate  me;  and  that  your  un» 
kindness  and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

[Whining, 

Oak.  Do  not  vex  yourself  at  this  rate — 1  love  you 
most  passionately — Indeed  I  do— This  must  be  some 
mistake. 

Mrs.  O,  O,  I  am  an  unhappy  woman!  \Weeping. 
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Oak.  Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  be  comforted! 
You  will  find  that  I  am  not  to  blame  in  this  matter- 
Come,  let  me  see  this  letter — Nay,  you  shall  not  deny 
,me.  [Taking  the  letter. 

Mrs.  O.  There !  take  it,  you  know  the  hand,  1  am 
sure. 

Oak.  To  Charles Oakly,  Esq.  \_Reading.~\ — Hand! 
'Tis  a  clerk-like  hand,  indeed  !  a  good  round  text  I 
and  was  certainly  never  penned  by  a  fair  lady. 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  laugh  at  me,  do! 

Oak.  Forgive  me,  my  Ipve,  1  did  not  mean  to 
laugh  at  thee — But  what  says  the  letter  ?  [Reading."] 
Daughter  eloped — you  must  le  privy- to  it — scandalous 
—dishonourable — satisfaction — revenge— —  um,  um, 
um injured  father.  HENRY  RUSSET. 

Mrs.O.  \Rising.~\  Well,  sir,  you  see. I  have  de- 
tected you — Tell  me  this  instant  where  she  is  con- 
cealed. 

Oak.  So — so — -so — This  hurts  me — I'm  shock'd— 

[To  himself. 

Mrs.  O.  What,  are  you  confounded  with  your 
guilt  ?  Have  I  caught  you  at  last  ? 

Oak.  O  that  wicked  Charles  1  To  decoy  a  young 
lady  from  her  parents  in  the  country!  The  profligacy 
of  the  young  fellows  of  this  age  is  abominable. 

[To  himself. 

Mrs.  O.  [Half  aside  and  musing.~\  Charles! — Let 

me  see! Charles! — No!     Impossible.      This   is 

all  a  trick. 

Oak.  He  has  certainly  ruined  this  poor  lady. 

[To  "himself. 

Mrs.O.  Knl  art!  all  art!  There's  a  sudden  turn 
now  !  You  have  ready  wit  for  an  intrigue,  1  find. 

Oak.  Such  an  abandoned  action!  I  wish  I  had  ne* 
ver  had  thec;ire  of  him.  [To  himself. 

Mrs.O.  Mighty  fine,  Mr.  Oakly  !  Go  on,  sir, 
go  on  !  I  see  what  you  mean. — Your  assurance  pro- 
vokes me  beyond  your  very  falsehood  itself.  So  you 
imagine,  sir,  that  this  affected  concern,  this  flimsy 
pretence  about  Charles,  is  to  bring  you  off.  Match- 
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less  confidence!    But  I  am  armed  against- every  thing 

1  am  prepared  for  all  your  dark  schemes:  I  afft 

aware  of  all  your  low  stratagems. 

Oak.  See  there  now  !  Was  ever  any  thing  so  pro- 
voking? To  persevere  in  your  ridiculous For 

Heaven's  sake,  my  dear,  don't  distract  me.  When, 
you  sec  my  mind  thus  agitated  and  uneasy,  that  a 
young  fellow,  whom  his  dying  father,  my  own  bro- 
ther, committed  to  my  care,  should  be  guilty  of  such 
enormous  wickedness;  I  say,  when  you  are  witness 
of  my  distress  on  this  occasion,  how  can  you  be  weak 
enough  and  cruel  enough  to 

Mrs.  O.  Prodigiously  well,  sir!  You  do  it  very 
well.  Nay,  keep  it  up,  carry  it  on,  there's  nothing 
like  going  through  with  it.  D,  you  artful  creature! 
But,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied.  I  do  not 
believe  a  syllable  of  all  this — Give  me  the  letter— 
[Snatching  the  letter.~\ — You  shall  sorely  repent  this 
vile  business,  for  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  know  the 
bottom  of  it.  [Exit. 

Oak.  This  is  beyond  all  patience.  Provoking  wo- 
man !  Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret  every  thing 
the  wrong  way.  She  delights  to  make  me  wretched, 
because  she  sees  I  am  attached  to  her,  and  converts 
my  tenderness  and  affection  into  the  instruments  of 
my  own  torture*  But  this  ungracious  boy  !  In  how 
many  troubles  will  he  involve  his  own  and  his  lady's 
family — I  never  imagined  that  he  was  of  such  aban- 
don'd  principles.  O,  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Major  OAKLY  and  CHARLES. 

Char.  Good-morrow,  sir ! 

Maj.  Good-morrow,  brother,  good-morrow  I—- 
What !  you  have  been  at  the  old  work,  I  find.  I 
heard  you — ding,  dong  !  i'faith  ! — She  has  rung  a 
noble  peal  in  your  ears.  But  how  now?  Why  sure 
you've  had  a  remarkable  warm  bout  on't. — You  seem 
more  ruffled  than  usual. 

Oak.  I  am  indeed,  brother!  Thanks  to  that  young 
gentleman  there.  Have  a  care,  Charles  •  you  may  be 
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called  to  a  severe  account  for  this.     The  honour  of  a 
family,  sir,  is  no  such  light  matter. 

Char.  Sir ! 

Maj.  Hey-day!  What,  has  a  curtain-lecture  pro- 
duced a  lecture  of  morality?  What  is  all  this? 

Oak.  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  these  things 
may  appear  agreeable  in  the  beginning.  But  don't 
you  tremble  at  the  consequences? 

Char.  I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  displeased  with  me, 
but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  occasion. 

Oak.  Tell  me,  sir! — where  is  Miss  Harriot  Russet? 

Char.  Miss  Harriot  Russet!- — Sir. — Explain. 

Oak.  Have  not  you  decoy'd  her  from  her  father? 

Char,  i !— Decoy'd  her — Decoy'd  my  Harriot! — I 
would  sooner  die  than  do  her  the  least  injury. — What 
can  this  mean? 

Maj.  I  believe  the  young  dog  has  been  at  her,  after 
all. 

Oak.  I  was  in  hopes,  Charles,  you  had  better 
principles.  But  there's  a  letter  just  come  from  her 
father 

Char.  A  letter! — What  letter?     Dear  sir,  give  it 

me.     Some  intelligence  of*  my  Harriot,  major! 

The  letter,  sir,  the  letter  this  moment,  for  Heaven's 
sake'! 

Oak.  Jf  this  warmth,  Charles,  .tends  to  prove  your 
innocence- 

Char.  Dear  sir,  excuse  me I'll  prove  any  thing 

—Let  me  but  see  this  letter,  and  I'll 

Oak.  Let  you  see  it ! — I  could  hardly  get  a  sight  of 
it  myself.  Mrs.  Gakly  has  it. 

Char.  Has  she  got  it  ?  Major,  I'll  be  with  you 
again  directly.  [Exit  hastily. 

Maj.  Hey-day!  The  devil's  in  the  boy  !  What  a 
fiery  set  of  people  !  By  my  troth,  1  think  the  whole 
family  is  made  of  nothing  but  combustibles. 

Oak.  1  like  this  emotion.  It  looks  well.  It  may 
serve  too  to  convince  my  wife  of  the  folly  of  her 
suspicions.  Wou'd  to  Heaven  1  could  quiet  them  for 
ever ! 

B  2 
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Maj.  Why,  pray  now,  my  dear  naughty  brother, 
what  heinous  offence  have  yon  committed  this  morn- 
ing? What  new  cause  of  suspicion  ?  You  have  been 
asking  one  of  the  maids  to  mend  your  ruffle,  I  sup- 
pose, or  have  been  hanging  your  head  out  of  window, 
when  a  pretty  young  woman  has  past  by,  or 

Oak.  How  can  you  trifle  with  my  distresses,  ma- 
jor? Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  about  a  letter? 

Maj.  A  letter! — hum — A  suspicious  circumstance, 
to  be  sure  !  WThat,  and  the  seal  a  true-lover's  knot 
now,  hey!  or  an  heart  transfixt  with  darts;  or  possi- 
bly the  wax  bore  the  industrious  impression  of  a 
thimble ;  or  perhaps  the  folds  were  lovingly  connected 
by  ,a  wafer,  pricked  with  a  pin,  and  the  direction 
written  in  a  vile  scrawl,  and  not  a  word  spelt  as  it 
should  be;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

OaA.  Pooh  !  brother Whatever  it  was,  the  let- 
ter, you  find,  was  for  Charles,  not  for  me — this  out- 
rageous jealousy  is  the  devil. 

Maj.  Mere  matrimonial  blessings  and  domestic 
comfort,  brother!  jealousy  is  a  certain  sign  of  love. 

Oak.  Love  !  it  is  this  very  love  that  hath  made  us 
both  so  miserable.  Her  love  for  me  has  confined  me 
to  my  house,  like  a  state  prisoner,  without  the  liberty 
of  seeing  my  friends,  or  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per ;  while  my  love  for  her  has  made  such  a  fool  of 
me,  that  I  have  never  had  the  spirit  to  contradict  her. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay,  there  you've  hit  it;  Mrs.  Oakly 
would  make  an  excellent  wife,  if  you  did  but  know 
how  to  manage  her. 

Oak.  You  are  a  rare  fellow,  indeed,  to  talk  of  ma- 
naging a  wife — a  debauch'd  bachelor — a  rattle-brtmi'd, 
rioting  fellow — who  have  pick'd  up  your  common- 
place notions  of  women  in  bagnios,  taverns,  and  the 
camp:  whose  most  refined  commerce  with  the  sex 
has  been  in  order  to  delude  country  girls  at  your  quar- 
ters, or  to  besiege  the  virtue  of  abigails,  milliners,  or 
inantua-maker's  'prentices. 

Muj.  So  much  the  better! — so  much  the  better! 
'women  are  all  alike  in  the  main,  brother,  high  or  low, 
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married  or  single,  quality  or  no  quality.  I  have  found 
them  so,  from  a  duchess  down  to  a  milk-maid. 

Oak.  Your  savage  notions  are  ridiculous.  What 
do  you  know  of  a  husband's  feelings? — Yon,  who 
comprise  all  your  qualities  in  ycur  honour,  as  you  call 
it! — Dead  to  all  sentiments  of  delicacy,  and  incapable 
of  any  but  the  grossest  attachments  to  women.  This 
is  your  boasted  refinement,  your  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world  !  While  with  regard  to  women,  one  poor 
train  of  thinking,  one  narrow  set  of  ideas,  like  the 
uniform  of  the  regiment,  serves  the  whole  corps. 

Maj.  Veiy  fine,  brother! — there's  common-place 
for  you  w  ith  a  vengeance.  Henceforth,  expect  no 
quarter  from  me.  1  tell  you  again  and  again,  1  know 
the  sex  better  than  you  do.  They  all  love  to  give 
themselves  airs,  and  to  have  power:  every  woman  is 
a  tyrant  at  the  bottom.  But  they  could  never  make 
a  fool  of  me. — No,  no  !  no  woman  should  ever  domi- 
neer over  me,  let  her  be  mistress  or  wife. 

Oak.  Single  men  can  be  no  judges  in  these  cases. 
They  must  happen  in  all  families.  But  when  things 
are  driven  to  extremities — to  see  a  woman  in  uneasi- 
ness— a  woman  one  loves  too — one's  wife — who  can 
withstand  it  ?  You  neither  speak  nor  think  like  a  man 
that  has  lov'cl  and  been  married,  major. 

Maj.  1  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man  speak  my 

language I'm  a  bachelor,  it's  true;  but  I  am  no 

bad  judge  of  your  case  for  all  that.  I  know  your's 
and  Airs.  Ouk!\  's  disposition  to  a  hair.  She  is  all  im- 
petuobity  and  fire — A  very  magazine  of  touchwood 
and  gunpowder.  You  are  hot  enough  too  upon  oc- 
casion, but  then  it's  over  in  an  instant.  In  comes 
love  ami  conjugal  affection,  as  you  call  it; — that  is, 
mere  folly  and  weakiuss — and  yon  draw  off  your 
forces,  just  when  you  should  pursue  the  attack,  and 
follow  your  advantage.  Have  at  her  with  spirit,  and 
the  day's  your  own,  brother! 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  brother,  you  mistake  the  matter. 
Suikiness,  fits,  tears! — These,  and  such  as  these,  arc 
the  things  which  make  a  feeling  man  uneasy.  Her 

B  3 
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passion  and  violence  have  not  half  such  an  effect  on 
me. 

Maj.  Why,  then,  you  may  be  sure,  she'll  play  that 
upon  you  which  she  finds  does  most  execution.  But 
you  must  be  proof  against  every  thing.  If  she's  fu- 
rious, set  passion  against  passion  ;  if  you  find  her  at 
her  tricks,  play  off  art  against  art,  and  foil  her  at  her 
own  weapons.  That's  your  game,  brother  ! 

Oak.  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Maj.  Do  as  you  please  for  one  month,  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not;  and,  I'll,  answer  for  it,  she  will  con- 
sent you  shall  do  as  you  please  all  her  life  after. 

Oak.  This  is  fine  talking.  You  do  not  consider 
the  difficulty  that 

Maj.  You  must  overcome  all  difficulties.  Assert 
your  right  boldly,  man  !  give  your  own  orders  to 
servants,  and  see  they  observe  them  ;  read  your  own 
letters,  and  never  let  her  have  a  sight  of  them  ;  make 
your  own  appointments,  and  never  be  persuaded  to 
break  them;  see  what  company  you  like;  go  out 
when  you  please;  reiurn  when  you  please,  and  don't 
suffer  yourself  to  be  called  to  account  where  you  have 
been.  In  short,  do  but  shew  yourself  a  man  of  spi- 
rit, leave  off  whining  about  love  and  tenderness,  and 
nonsense,  and  the  business  is  done,  brother! 

Oak.  1  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  major!  I  see 
you're  in  the  right"  I'll  do  it,  I'll  certainly  do  it. — 
/But  then  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul,  to  think  what  un- 
easiness 1  shall  give  her.  The  first  opening  of  my 
design  will  throw  her  into  fits,  and  the  pursuit  of  it 
perhaps  may  be  fatal. 

Maj.  Fits  !  ha,  ha,  ha! — Fits ! — I'll  engage  to  cure 
her  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hysterical  cases 
better  than  I  do:  besides,  my  sister's  .symptoms  are 
not  very  dangerous.  Did  you.  ever  hear  of  her  falling 
into  a  fit  when  you  was  not  by? — Was  she  ever 

found  in  convulsions  in  her  closet ? No,  no,  these 

fits,  the  more  care  you  take  of  them,  the  more  you 
will  increase  the  distemper  :  let  them  alone,  and  they 
will  wear  themselves  out,  I  warrant  you. 
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Oak.  True — very  true — you're  certainly  in  the 
right — I'll  follow  }  our  advice.  Where. do  you  dine 
to-day?  I'll  order  the  coach,  and  go  with  you. 

Maj.  O  brave!  keep  up  this  spirit,  and  you're  made 
for  ever. 

Oak.  You  shall  see  now,  major!     Who's  there? 

Jlnter  Servant. 
Order  the  coach  directly.     1  shall  dine  out  US-day. 

>SV?T.  The  coach,  sir? — Now,  sir? 

Oak.  Av,  now.  immediately. 

Scrv.  Now,   sir? the — the — coach!    Sir'- 

that  is — my  mistress-    »••• 

Oak.  Sirrah!  do  as  you're  bid.  Bid  them  put  to 
this  instant. 

Serv.  Ye — yes,  sir — yes,  sir.  [Exif. 

Oak.  Well,  where  shall  we  dine? 

Muj.  At  the  St.  Alban's,  or  where  you  will.  This 
is  excellent,  if  you  do  but  hold  it. 

Oak.   1  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  determined. 

Maj.  That's  right. 

Oak.  I  am  steel. 

Maj.   Bravo! 

Oak.  Adamant. 

Maj .  Bravissimo ! 

Oak.  Just  what  you'd  have  me. 

Moj.  'Why  that's  well  said.  -  But  will  you  do  it? 

Oak.    Twill. 

Maj.  You  won't. 

Oak.  I  will.  I'll  he  a  fool  to  her  no  longer.  Bnt 
liark  ye,  major!  my  hat  and  sword  lie  in  my  study. 
I'll  go  and  steal  them  out,  while  she  is  busv  talking 
with  Charles. 

Maj.  Steal  them !  for  shame  !  Pr'ythee  take  them 
boldly,  call  for  them,  make  them  bring  them  to  you 
here,  and  go  out  with  spirit,  iu  the  face  of  your 
whole  family. 

Oak.  No,  no — yon  are  wrong — let  her  rave  after  I 
sm  gone,  and  when  I  return,  you  know,  I  shall  exert 
myself  with  more  propriety,  after  this  open  arlront  to 
her  authority. 
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J/fl/.   Well,   take  your  own  way. 

Oak.  Ay,  ay — iet  me  manage  it,  let  me  mana.se  it. 

[Exit* 

Maj.  Manage  it!  a\,  to  be  sure,  you're  a  rare  ma- 
nager! It  is  dangerous,  they  say,  to  meddle  between 
man  and  wife.  1  am  no  great  favourite  of  Mrs.Oak- 
]y's  already ;  and  in  a  week's  time  I  expect  to  have 
the  door  shut  in  mv  teeth. 

Enter  CHARLES. 
How  now,  Charles,  what  news? 

Char.  Ruin'd  and  undone !  she's  gone,  uncle!  my 
Harriot's  lost  for  ever. 

Maj.  Gone  off  with  a  man? — I  thought  so:  they 
are  all  alike. 

Char.  O  no !  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful  match 
with  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

laj.  Faith,  a  girl  of  spirit! — Joy  !  Charles,  I  give 
you  joy  ;  she  is  your  own,  my  boy  ! — A  fool  and  a 
great  estate  !  Devilish  strong  temptations  ! 

Cliar.  A  wretch  !  I  was  sure  she  would  never  think 
of  him. 

Maj.  No!  to  be  sure!  commend  me  to  your  mo- 
desty! Refuse  five  thousand  a- year,  and  a  baronet,  for 
pretty  Mr.  Charles  Oakly  !  U  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
looby  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his  head  besides  a  hound, 
a  hunter,  a  five-barred  gate,  and  a  horse-race  ;  but 
then  he's  rich,  and  that  will  qualify  his  absurdities. 
Money  is  a  wonderful  improver  of  the  understanding. 
-^-But  whence  comes  all  this  intelligence? 

Char.  In  an  angry  letter  from  her  father. — How 
miserable  I  am  !  if  I  had  not  offended  nay  Harriot, 
much  offended  her  by  that  foolish  riot  and  drinking, 
at  your  house  in  the  country,  she  would  certainly,  at 
such  a  time,  have  taken  refuge  in  my  arms. 

M(tj.  A  very  agreeable  refuge  for  a  young  lady  to 
be  sure,  and  extremely  decent ! 

Char.  I  am  all  uneasiness.  Did  not  she  tell  me,  that 
she  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  having  trusted  her 
inflections  with  a  man  of  such  a  wild  disposition? 
What  a  heap  of  extravagancies,  was  i  guilty  of! 
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Maj.  Extravagancies  with  a  witness !  Ah,  you  silly 
\oungdog,  you  would  ruin  yourself  with  her  lather, 
in  spite  of  ail  I  could  do.  There  at,  as  drunk 

as  a  lord,  Telling  the  old  gentleman  the  whole  afiair, 
and  swear,  i  would  drive  Sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of 

the  country,  though  1  kept  winking  and  nodding, 
pulling  \ou  by  the  ski-vu,  and  kicking  your  shins 
under  the  table,  in  hopes  of  stopping  you,  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

Char.  What  distress  may  she  be  in  at  this  instant ! 
Alone  and  defenceless ! — Where  ?  Where  can  she  be  ? 
Maj.   \\  hat  relations  or  friends  has  she  in  town? 

•T.  Relations!  let  int.  see. — Faith!  I  have  it.— 
If  -he  is  in  town,  ten  to  one  but  she  is  at  her  aunt's, 
Lady  Frt.elovf'r,.  I'll  go  thither  immediately. 

M'ij.  Lady  Freelove's !    Hold,  hold,  Charles! 

do  y<.u  know  her  ladyship? 

(.'has-.   Not  much  ;  but  I'll  break  through  all  forms 

i  to  juy  Harriot. 
Maj.    1  do  know  her  ladyship. 

<n .    Well,  and  what  do  you  know  of  her? 

Ma  .  O,  nothing! Her  ladyship  is  a  woman  of 

the  world,  that's  all she'll  introduce  Harriot  to  ihe 

best  company. 

Char.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Maj.  Yrs,  yes,  I  would  trust  a  wife,  or  a  daugh- 
ter, or  a  mistress,  with  Lady  Freelove,  to  be  stire  '-7- 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Charles  !  you're  a  good  boy,  but 
you  don't  know  the  world,  V\  omen  are  fifty  times 
oftener  ruin'd  by  their  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
than  by  their  attachment  to  men.  One  thorough- 
paced lady  will  train  up  a  thousand  novices.  That 

Lady  Freelove  is  an  arrant By  the  bye,  did  not 

she,  last  summer,  make  formal  proposals  to  Harriot's 
father  from  Lord  Trinket? 

Char.  Yes !  but  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
conten-.pt.  Ihe  old  gentleman,  it  seems,  hates  a 
lord,  and  he  told  her  bo  in  plain  terms. 

Maj.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobility  may  not  run 
in  the  blood.  The  girl,  I  warrant  you,  has  no  ob- 
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jection.  However,  if  she's  there,  watch  her  narrow- 
ly, Charles  !  Lady  Freelove  is  as  mischievous  as  a 
monkey,  and  as  cunning  too. — Have  a  care  of  her, 
I  say,  have  a  care  of  her. 

Char.  If  she's  there,  I'll  have  her  out  of  the  house 
within  this  half  hour,  or  set  fire  to  it. 

Maj.  Nay,  now  you're  too  violent. -Stay  a  mo- 
ment, and  we'll  consider  what's  best  to  be  done, 
Re- enter  OAKLY. 

Oak.  Come,  is  the  coach  ready?  Let  us  be  gone. 
Does  Charles  go  with  us? 

Char.  I  go  with  you! — What  can  I  do?  I  am  so 
vext  and  distracted,  and  so  many  thoughts  crowd  in 
upon  me,  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn  myself. 

Mrs.O.  \_JVit  hinJ]  The  coach! — dines  out!— — 
where  is  vour  master  ? 

Oak.  Zounds !   brother,  here  she  is  ! 
Enter  Mm.  OAKLY. 

Mrs.  0.  Pray,  Mr.  Oakly,  what  is  the  matter  you 
cannot  dine  at  home  to-day? 

Oak.  Don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear  1 — I  have  a  little 
business  to  settle  with  my  brother;  so  lam  only  just 
going  to  dinner  with  him  and  Charles  to  the  tavern. 

Mrs.  0.  Why  cannot  you  settle  your  business  here 
as  well  as  at  a  tavern  ?  But  it  is  so.ne  of  your  ladies 
business,  I  suppose,  and  so  you  must  get  rid  of 

m\  company. This  is  chiefly  your  fault,  Major 

Oakly  ! 

Maj.  Lord !  sister,  what  signifies  it,  whether  a 
man  dines  at  home  or  abroad?  [CW//y. 

Mrs.O.  It  signifies  a  great  deal,  sir;  and  1  don't 
choose 

Ma}.  Phoo !  let  him  go,  my  dear  sister,  let  him  go  ! 
be  will  be  t^n  times  better  company  when  he  comes 
back.  1  tell  you  what,  sister — -you  sit  at  home  till 
you  are  quite  tired  of  one  another,  and  then  you 
JJTOW  cross,  and  fall  out.  If  you  would  but  part  a 
little  now  and  then,  you  might  meet  again  in  good 
Rumour. 

Mrs.  0.  I    beg, .Major  Oakly,  that   you    would 
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trouble  yourself  about  your  own  affairs ;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  I 

Oak.  Nay,  Jo  not  put  thyself  into  a  passion  with 
the  major,  my  dear! — It  is  not  his  fault ;  and  I  shall 
come  back  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mrs.  O.  Come  back  ! why  need  you  go  out?— 

I  know  well  enough  when  you  mean  to  deceive  me: 
for  then  there  is  always  a  pretence  of  dining  with  Sir 
John,  or  my  Lord,  or  somebody;  but  when  you  tell 
me,  that  you  are  going  to  a  tavern,  it's  such  a  bare- 
faced afhont 

Oak.  This  is  so  strange  now  ! — Why,  my  dear,  I 
ahall  only  just — 

Mrs.  O.  Only  just  go  after  the  lady  in  the  letter, 
I  suppose. 

Oak.  Well,  well,  I  won't  go  then. — Will  that  con- 
vince you? — I'll  stay  with  you,  my  dear! — will  that 
satisfy  you  ? 

Maj.  For  shame!  hold  out,  if  you  are  a  man. 

[Apart. 

Oak.  She  has  been  so  much  vext  this  morning  al- 
ready, I  most  humour  her  a  little  now.  f  Apart. 

$laj.   Fie,  fie!  go  out,  or  you're  undone.  [Apart* 

Oak.  You  see  it's  impossible —  [Apart. 

[To  Mrs.  Oakly.J  I'lldineat  home  with  thee,  my  love. 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  ay,  pray  do,  sir. — Dine  at  a  tavern 
indeed !  [Going. 

Oak.  [Returning. J  You  may  depend  on  me  ano- 
ther time,  Major. 

Maj.  Steel  and  adamant! — Ah  ! 

Mrs.  O.  [Returning. ~\  Mr.  Oakly  ! 

Oak.  O,  my  dear!    [Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oaklv 

Maj.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  there's  a  picture  of  resolution  I 
there  goes  a  philosopher  for  you  !  ha!  Charles ! 

Char.  O,  uncle  !  I  have  no  spirits  to  laugh  now. 

Maj.  So  !  I  have  a  fine  time  on't between  you  and 
my  brother.  Will  vou  meet  me  to  dinner  at  the  St. 
A I  ban'*  by  four?  We'll  drink  her  health,  and  think 
ef  this  afun'r. 

:;r.  Don't  depend  on  :re,     I  shall  be  luanir.^ 
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'over  the  town  in  pursuit  of  my  Harriot.  I  have  been 
considering  what  you  have  said,  but  at  all  events  I'll 
go  directly  to  Lady  Freelove's.  if  1  find  her  not  there, 
which  wav  I  shall  direct  mvself,  Heaven  knows. 

Maj.  Hark'e,  Charles !  If  you  meet  with  her,  yon 
may  be  at  a  loss.  Bring  her  to  my  house.  I  have  a 
snug  room,  and-; — 

Char.  Phoo,  pr'ythee,  uncle,  don't  trifle  with  me 
now. 

Maj.  Well,  seriously  then,  my  house  is  at  your 
service. 

Char.  I  thank  you  :   but  I  must  be  gone. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay,  bring;  her  to  my  house,  and  we'll 
settle  the  whole  afl'air  for  you.  You  shall  clap  her 
into  a  post-chaise,  take  the  chaplain  of  our  regiment 
along  with  you,  wheel  her  down  to  Scotland,  and 
when  yon  come  back,  send  to  settle  her  fortune  with 
her  father:  that's  the  modern  art  of  making  love, 
Charles!  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn.  Enter  Sir  HARRT 
BEAGLE  andTotA. 

Sir  Harry.  TEN-  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown  the 
man  !  hev,  Tom  ! 

Tom.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  II.  A  nd  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there  is  no  flaw 
in  his  blood? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little  beholden 
to  the  ground  aa  any  horse  that  ever  went  over  the 
turf  upon  four  legs.  Why,  here's  his  whole  pedigree, 
your  honour ! 

Sir  IT.  Is  it  attested? 

Tom. Very  well  attested:  it  is  signed  by  Jack  Spur, 
and  mv  Lord  Startull.  [Giving  the  pedigree. 

Sir  II.  Let  me  see — [Reading.] — Tom-come- tick  le- 
me  was  out  of  the  famous  Tantwivy  mare,  by  Sir 
Aaron  Driver's  chesnul  horse  White  -Stockings. 
White  Stockings  hU  dam  was  got  by  Lord  Hedge's 
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South  Barb,  full  sister  to  the  Prosperine  Filley,  and 
his  sire  Tom  Jones;  his  grandam  was  the  Irish 
Duchc  randsire  'Squire  Sportly's  Trajan  ; 

his  great  cranrlam,  and  great,  great  grandam,  were 
JSJewmarket  Peggy  and  Black  Moll,  and  his  great 
grandsire,  and  great,  great  grandsire,  \vtre  Sir 
Ralph  Whip's  Regulus,  and  the  famous  Prince 
Anamboo.  his 

JOHN;><  SPUR, 

mark. 
STARTALL. 

Tom.  All  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing!  a  foal 
out  of  vour  honour's  Bald-faced  Venus,  by  this  horse, 
would  beat  the  world. 

Sir  U.   Well  then,  we'll   think  on't. But  pox 

on't.Tom,  I  have  certainly  knock'd  up  my  little  roan 
gelding,  in  this  clamn'd  wild-goose  chase  of  threescore 
miles  an  end. 

Tom.  He's  deadly  blown  to  be  sure,  your  honour; 
and  I  am  afraid  we  are  u.non  ..  -.v.ong  see-in  aficr  all. 
Mada.n  Harriot  certainly  took  across  the  country, 
instead  of  corning  on  to  London. 

Sir  H,  No,  no,  we  traced  her  all  the  way  up. — But 
d'ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  among  the  stables  and  re- 
positories here  in  town,  for  a  smart  road  nag,  and  a 
strong  horse  to  carry  a  portmanteau. 

Tom.  Sir  Roger  Turf's  horses  are  to  be  sold — I'll 
see  if  there's  ever  a  tight  thing  there — but  1  suppose, 
sir,  you  would  have  one  somewhat  stronger  than  Snip 
— I  don't  think  he's  quite  enough  of  a  horse  for  your 
honour. 

Sir  H.  Not  enough  of  a  horse!  Snip's  a  powerful 
gelding;  master  of  two  stone  more  than  my  weight. 
If  Snip  stand?  sound,  I  would  not  take  a  hundred 
guineas  for  him.  Poor  Snip!  go  into  the  stable, 
Tom,  see  they  give  him  a  warm  mash,  and  look  at 
his  heels  r«nd  his  eyes — But  w  he  re's  Mr.  Russet  all 
this  while? 

Tom.  I  left  the  'squire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold  pi- 
geon-pye,  and  enquiring  after  Madam  Harriot  in  the 

c 
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kitchen.  I'll  lei  him  know  your  honour  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  here. 

Sir  H.  Ay.  do  ;  hut  hark'e,  Tom,  be  sure  you 
take  care  of  Snip. 

Tom.   I'll  warrant  your  honour. 

Sir  H.  I'll  be  clown  in  the  stables  myself  by  and 

by.  [JE.rz£  Tom.]  Let  me  see out  o    the  famous 

Tantwivy  by  White  Stockings  ;  White  Stockings  his 
dam,  full  sister  to  the  Proserpine  Filley,  and  his  sire 
—pox  on't,  how  unlucky  it  is,  that  this  danm'd  acci- 
dent should^happen  in  the  Newmarket  week  ! — ten  to 
one  I  lose  my  match  with  Lord  Choakjade,  by  not 
riding  myself,  and  1  shall  have  no  opportunity  to 
hedge  my  betts  neither — what  a  damn'd  piece  of  work 
have  1  made  on't! — I  have  knock'd  up  poor  Snip, 
shall  lose  my  match,  and  as  to  Harriot,  why,  the  odds 
are,  that  1  lose  my  match  there  too — a  skittish  young 
tit !  If  I  once  get  her  tight  in  hand,  I'll  make  her 
\vince  for  it. — Her  estate  join'd  to  my  own,  I  would 
have  ,.'A\:  unest  siu..',  .?.?d  the  noblest  kennel  in  the 
\vholecountry. — But  here  comes  hei  .^.bpr,  vv.vritijr 
and  blowing  like  a  broken-winded  horse  up  hill. 

Enter  RUSSET. 

Ens.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  have  you  heard  any  thing 
of -her  ? 

Sir  II.  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about  her, 
and  he  says,  you  may  have  her  for  five  hundred 
guineas. 

Rus.  Five  hundred  guineas!  how  d'ye  mean?  where 
is  she  ?  which  way  did  she  take? 

Sir  H.  Why,  first  she  went  to  Epsom,  then  to  Lin- 
coln, then  to  Nottingham,  and  now  she  is  at  York. 

Bus.  Impossible!  she  could  not  a[°  over  half  the 
ground  in  the  time.  What  the  devil  are  you  talk* 
ing  of? 

^Sir  1L  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  saying  you 
wanted  to  buy, 

llus:  The«le?i1  take  the  mare! — who  would  think 
of  her,  when  I  am  mad  about  an  affair  of  so  much 
>iiore  consequence  ? 
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Sir  H.  You  seemed  mad  about  her  a  little  while  ago, 
She's  a  fine  mare,  and  a  ihing  of  shape  and  blood. 

Tins.  Damn  her  blood! — Harriot  1  my  dear  pro- 
roking  Harriot !  Where  can  she  be  ?  Have  you  got 
any  intelligence  of  her? 

Sir  H.  No,  faith,  not  I  :  we  seem  to  be  quite 
thrown  out  here — but  however  I  have  ordered  Tom  to 
try  if  he  can  hear  any  thing  of  her  among  the  ostlers. 

Rus.  Why  don't  you  enquire  after  her  yourself? 
•why  don't  you  run  up  and  dou  n  the  whole  town  after 
her? — t'other  young,  rascal  knows  where  she  is,  I 
warrant  you. — What  a  plague  it  is  to  ha\e  a  daugh- 
ter? When  one  loves  her  to  distraction,  and  has 
toil'd  and  labour'd  to  make  her  happy,  -tv  ungrateful 
slut  will  sooner  go  to  hell  her  own  v.  ay — but  she  shall 
have  him — 1  will  make  her  happv,  if  I  brt-ak  her  heart 
for  it. — A  provoking  gipsy  !•— to  run  away,  and  tor- 
ment her  poor  father,  that  dotes  on  her!  I'll  never  sec 
her  face  again. — Sir  Harrv,  how  can  we  get  any  in- 
telligence of  her?  Why  don't  you  speak  !  why  don't 
you  tell  me? — Zounds  !  you  seem  as  indifferent  as  if 
you  did  not  care  a  farthing  about  her. 

Sir  H.  Indifferent!  you  may  well  call  me  indiffe- 
rent!— •. — this  damn'd  chace  after  her  will  cost  me  a 

thousand if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I  would  not 

have  been   off  the  course  this  week,  to  have  sav'd  the 

lives  of  my  whole  family I'll  hold  you  six  to  two 

that — 

Rus.  Zounds!  hold  your  tongue,  or  talk  more  to 
the  purpose — I  swear,  she  is  too  good  for  you — you 
don't  deserve  such  a  wife — a  fine,  dear,  sweet,  lovely, 
charming  girl  ! — She'll  break  my  heart  • — How  shall 
I  find  her  out? — DO,  pr'ythee,  Sir  Harr\,  my  dear_ 
honest  friend,  consider  how  we  may  discover  where 
she  is  fled  to. 

Sir  H.  Suppose  you  put  an  advertisement  into  the 
pews-papers,  describing  her  marks,  her  age,  her  height, 
and  where  she  strayed  from.  1  recover'd  a  bay  mare 
once  by  that  method. 

Rus.  Advertise  her ! — What!  describe  ray  dar.gh- 

c  % 
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ter,  and  expose  her  in  the  public  papers,  with  a  reward 
for  bringing  her  home,  like  horses  stolen  or  stray'd! 
—Recovered  a  bay  mare! — the  devil's  in  the  fellow  ! 
— he  thinks  of  nothing  but  racers,  and  bay  mares,  and 
stallions. — 'Sdeath  I  wish  your — 

Sir  H.  1  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded ;  it  would 
save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rus.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself? — 1  am  half 
distracted. — If  I  go  to  that  young  dog's  house,  he  has 
certainly  conveyed  her  somewhere  out  of  my  reach— 
if  she  does  not  send  to  me  to-day,  I'll  give  her  up  for 
ever — perhaps  though,  she  may  have  met  with  some 
accident,  and  has  nohody  to  assist  her. — No,  she  is 
certainly  with  that  young  rascal. — I  wish  she  was 
dead,  and  I  was  dead — I'll  blow  young  Oakly's  brains 
out. 

Enter  TOM. 

Sir  H.  Well,  Torn,  how  is  poor  Snip? 

Tom.  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  \v;inn  mash:  but 
Lady,  the  pointing  bitch   that  followed  you  all   the" 
way,  is  deadly  foot- sore. 

Rus.  Damn  Snip  and  Lady  ! — have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  Harriot? 

Tom.  Why  1  came  on  purpose  to  let  my  master  and 
your  honour  know,  that  John  Ostler  says  as  how,  just 
such  a  lady  as  I  told  him  Madam  Hajriot  was,  came 
here  in  a  four-wheel  chaise,  and  was  fetch'd  away 
soon  after  by  a  fine  lady  in  a  chariot. 

Rus.  Did  she  come  alone  ? 

Tom.  Quite  alone,  only  a  servant-maid,  please  your 
honour. 

Rus.  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they  go  to? 

Tom.  John  Ostler  how,  they  bid  the  coach- 

man drive  to  Grosven;  <e. 

Sir  H.   Soho  !  pu.-s — Y<  r 

Rus.  She  is  certainly  g'^ie  to  that,  young  rogue — 

he  has  got  his  aunt  to  fete  from  hence — or  else 

she  is  with  her   own  aunt  Lady  r'ivelove — they  botlj 

'live  in  that   part  of  the  lown.     Til  go  to  his  house, 

and  in  the  mean  while,  Sir  Harry,  you  shall  step  to 
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Lady  Freelove's.  We  11  find  her,  I  warrant  yon. 
I'll  teach  my  young  mistress  to  be  gadding.  She 
shall  marry  you  to-night.  Come  along,  Sir  Harry, 
come  along  ;  we  won't  lose  a  minute.  Come  along. 

Sir  H.  Soho!  hark  forward!  wind 'em  and  cross 
'em!  hark  forward!  Yoics !  Yoics  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Clianges /oOAKLY's.     Enter  Mrs.  OAKLY. 

Mrs.  O.  After  all,  that  letter  was  certainly  intended 
for  my  husband.  I  see  plain  enough  they  are  all  in  a 
plot  against  me.  My  husband  intriguing,  the  major 
working  him  up  to  affront  me,  Charles  owning  his 
letters,  and  so  playing  into  each  other's  hands — They 

think  me  a  fool,   1  find but  I'll  be  too  much  for 

them  yet. — 1  have  desired  to  speak  with  Mr.  Oakiy, 
and  expect  him  here  immediately.  His  temper  is  na- 
turally open,  and  if  he  thinks  my  anger  abated,  and 
my  suspicions  laid  asleep,  he  will  certainly  betray 
himself  by  his  behaviour.  I'll  assume  an  air  of  good- 
humour,  pretend  to  believe  the  fine  story  they  have 
trumped  up,  throw  him  oft  his  guard,  and  so  draw 
the  secret  out  of  him. — Here  he  conies. — How 
.  hard  it  is  for  to  dissemble  one's  anger!  O,  1  could 
rate  him  soundly  !  but  I'll  keep  down  my  indignation 
at  present,  though  it  chokes  me. 

Enter  OAKLY. 

O  my  dear!  I 'am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Pray  sit 
down.  [They  sit.~\  1  longed  to  see  you.  It  seemed  an 
age  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  the  silly 
affair  that  happened  this  morning.  [Mildly. 

Oak,  Why  really,  my  dear — - 

Mrs.  O.  Nay  don't  look  so  grave  now.  Come— 
jt's  all  over.  Charles  and  you  have  cleared  up  mat- 
ters. I  am  satisfied. 

Oak.  Indeed  !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  You  make,  me 
happy  beyond  my  expectation.  This  disposition  will 
insure  our  felicity.  Do  but  lay  aside  your  cruel  un- 
just suspicion,  and  we  should  never  have  the  least 
difference. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed  I  begin  to  think  so.    I'll  endea* 

c   3 
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vour  to  get  the  better  of  ir.  And  really  sometimes  it 
is  very  ridiculous.  My  uneasiness  this  morning,  for 
instance!  ha,  ha,  ha!  To  be  so  much  alarmed  about 
that  idle  letter,  which  turned  out  quite  another  thing 
at  last — was  not  I  very  angry  with  you  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

\AJfecting  a  laugh. 

Oak.  Don't  mention  it.  Let  us  both  forget  it. 
Your  present  cheerfulness  makes  amends  for  every 
thing. 

Mrs.  O.  1  am  apt  to  be  too  violent :  I  love  you 
too  well  to  be  quite  easy  about  you.  [Fondiy.^ — Well 
— no  matter — what  is  become  of  Charles? 

Oak,  Poor  fellosv  !  he  is  on  the  wing,  rambling  all 
ever  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  this  young  lady. 

Mrs.  O.   Where  is  he  gone,  pray  ? 

Oak.  First  of  all,  1  believe,  to  some  of  her  relations. 

Mrs.  O.  Relations !  Who  are  they  !  Where  do 
they  live  ? 

Oak.  There  is  an  aunt  of  her's  lives  just  in  the 
neighbourhood;  Lady  Freelove. 

Mrs.  O.  Lady  Freelove  !  Oho  !  gone  to  Lady  Free- 
love's,  is  he? — and. do  you  think  he  will  hear  any 
thtng  of  her? 

Oak.   I  don't  know  ;  hut  I  hope  so  with  all  my  soul. 

Mrs.  O.  Hope  !  with  all  your  soul  ;  do  \ou  hope 
so  ?  [Alarmed. 

Oak.  Hope  so!  ye— yes — why  don't  you  hope  so? 

••' '//  /•  prised. 

Alrs.O.   Well — yes — [7?f<.,  ] — O,  ay,  to  be 

r-ure.  I  hope  it  of  all  things.  You  know,  mv  dear, 
it  must  g'uc  me  great  sati.-faction,  as  \\cllasyourself, 
to  see  Charles  well  sealed. 

Oak.  I  should  think  so  ;  and  really  I  don't  know 
where  he  ca:  tiled  so  \\dl.  She  is  a  most  de-^ 

serving  young  woman,  I  a^.-ure  you. 

Mrs.  O.   You  are  well  acquainted  with  her  then? 

Oak.  To  be  sure,  my  clear!  alter  seeing  her  so  often 
ast  summer  at  the  major's  house  in  the  country,  and 
at  hei  ,  s. 

Airs.  O.  So  often  I 
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Oct.':.  O  ay,  very  often — Charles  took  care  of  that 
— almost  every  day. 

J//s.  O.    Indeed!      But  pray — a — a — a — I  say — 
a — a {"  Confused. 

Oak    What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.O.  1  say — a — a — [Stammering,']  Is  she  hand- 
some? 

Oak.  Prodigiously  handsome  indeed. 

Mrs.  U.  Prodigiously  handsome  1  and  is  she  reck- 
oned a  sensible  girl  ? 

Oak.  A  very  sensible,  modest,  agreeable  young 
lady  as  ever  I  knew.  You  would  be  extremely  fond 
of  her,  I  am  sure.  You  cann't  imagine  how  happy 
J  was  in  her  company.  Poor  Charles !  she  soon  made 
a  ct;nquest  of  him,  and  no  wonder,  she  has  so  many 
,ar.t  accomplishments  !  such  /an  infinite  fund  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour!  Why,  she's  the 
darling  of  the  whole- country. 

.Mrs.  ().  Lord  !  you  seem  quite  in  raptures  about 
her. 

Raptures! — not  at  all.     I   was  only  telling 

•  i  the    young    lady's    character.       i   thought  you 
uld   be  ^lad  to  find  that  Charles    had    made    so 
sensible  a  choice,  and  was  so  likely  to  be  happy. 

/r.?.  O.  O,  Charles  !  True,  as  you  say,  Charles 
\viii  be  mighty  happy. 

v.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Irs.  O.  1  am  convinced  of  it.  Poor  Charles  !  I 
am  much  concern  *d  for  him.  He  must  be  very  un- 
easy about  her.  I  was  thinking  whether  we  could  be 
of  any  service  to  him  in  this  affair. 

Oak.  Wa*  you,  my  love?  that  isvervgood  of  you. 
Why,  to  be  sure,  we  must  endeavour  to  assist  him. 
Let  me  see.  How  can  we  manage  it  ?  Gad  !  1  have 
hit  it.  The  luckiest  thought !  and  it  will  be  of  great 
service  to  Charles. 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  what  is  it?  [Eagerly.'] — You  know 
1  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  Charles,  and  oblige 
you.  [Mildly. 

Oak.  That  is  so  kind  !  Lord,  my  dear,  if  you  would 
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but  always  consider  things  in  this  proper  light,  and 
continue  this  amiable  temper,  we  should  be  the  hap* 
piest  people 

Mrs.  O.   I  believe  so  :  but  what's  your  proposal? 

Oak.  I'm  sure  you'll  like  ii. — Charles,  you  know, 
mav  perhaps  he  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with  this  lady. 

Mrs.  O.   True. 

Oak.  Now  i  was  thinking,  that  he  might,  with 
your  leave,  my  dear 

Mrs.  O.  Well ! 

Oak.   Bring  her  home  here 

Mrs.  O.  How  ! 

.Oak.  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear  i — it  will 
make  poor  Charles's  mind  quite  easy  :  and  you  may 
take  her  under  your  protection  till  her  father  comes 
to  town, 

Mrs.  O.  Amazing  !  this  is  even  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation. 

Oak.  Why ! — -what ! 

Mrs.  O.  Was  there  ever  such  assurance  ?  Take  her 
under  my  protection  !  What !  would  you  keep  her 
under  mv  nose  ? 

*Oak.  Nay,  I  never  conceived — >I  thought  you  would 
have  approv'cl 

Mrs.  O.  What !  make  me  your  convenient  wo- 
man ! No  place  but  my  own  house  to  serve  your 

purposes  ? 

Oak.  Lorc!|  this  is  the  strangest  misapprehension, 
J  am  quite  astonished. 

Mrs.  O.   Astonished  !  yes confused,  detected, 

beirayecl  by  your  vain  confidence  of  imposing  on  me, 
Why,  sure  you  imagine  me  an  ideot,  a  driveller, 
Charles,  indeed  1  yes,  Charles  is  a  fine  excuse  for  you. 
The  letter  this  morning,  the  letter,  Mr.  Oakly  ! 

Oak.  The  letter!  why  sure  "that 

Mrs.  Oak.  Is  sufficiently  explained.  You  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  me.  Now.]  am  convinced.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  perfidy,  But  I  thank  you  for 
some  hints  you  have  given  me,  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  shall  make  use  of  them  ;  nor  will  I  rest  till  I  have 
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full  conviction,  and  overwhelm  you  with  the  strongest 
proof  of  your  baseness  towards  me. 

Oak.  Nay,  but 

Mrs.  O.  Go,  go  I  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  false- 
hood :  away  !  [Exit. 

Oak.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  this  ?  Such 
unaccountable  behaviour!  angry  1  don't  know  why! 
jealous  of  1  know  not  what !  pretending  to  be  satis- 
lied  merely  to  draw  me  in,  and  then  creating  imagi- 
nary proof's  out  of  an  innocent  conversation  ! 

Hints! hints  I  have  given  her ! — What  can  she 

mean  ? 

TOILET  crossing  the  Stage. 
Toilet!  where  are  you  going  ? 

Toilet.  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  company  to 
my  lady  to-day.  She  won't  sere  a  single  soul,  sir. 


Oak.  What  an  unhappy  woman  !  Now  will  she 
sit  all  day  feeding  on  her  suspicions,  till  she  has  con- 
vinced herself  of  the  truth  of  them. 

JOHN  crossing  ike  Stage. 
Well,  sir,  what's  your  business? 

John.  Going  to  order  the  chariot,  sir! — mv  ladv's 

(_2  -  • 

going  out  immediately.  [Exit. 

Oak.  Going  out!  what  is  all  this  ? — But  every  way 
she  makes  me  miserable.  Wild  and  ungovernable  as 
the  sea  or  the  wind  !  made  up  of  storms  and  tempests! 
1  ca'nn't  bear  it:  and  one  way  or  other  I  will  put  an 
end  to  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

f^ady  FREELOVE'S  House.      Enter  Lady  FREEL 
with  a  Card — Servant  following1. 

L.  Free.  [Reading  as  she  enters.'} — '  And  will  take . 
'  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship  en  cavalier, 
c  as  he  comes   from  the   menege.'     Does  any  body 
wait  that  brought  this  card  ? 

Sen".  Lord  Trinket's  servant  is  in  the  hall,  madam. 

L.  F>-ec.  My  compliments,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  his  lordship.' — \\here  is  Miss  Russet? 

Scry.  In  her  own  chamber,  madam. 
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L.  Free.  What  is  she  doing? 

Serv.  Writing,  I  believe,  madam. 

L.  Free.  Oh  !  ridiculous  ! — scribbling  to  that  Oak* 
ly,  I  suppose.  [Apa rt.~\— Let  her  know  I  should  be 
glad  of  her  company  here.  [Exit  Servant. 

L.  Free.  It  is  a  mighty  troublesome  thing  to  ma- 
nage a  simple  girl,  that  knows  nothing  of  the  world. 
Harriot,  like  all  other  girls,  is  foolishly  fond  of  this 
young  fellow  of  her  own  choosing,  her  first  love, 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  man  that  is  particularly  civil, 
and  the  first  air  of  consequence  which  a  young  lady 
gives  herself.  Poor  silly  soul ! — But  Oakly  must  not 
have  her  positively.  A  match  with  Lord  Trinket 
will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  family.  I  must  bring 
her  into  it.  I  will  throw  her  into  his  way  as  often 
as  possible,  and  leave  him  to  make  his  party  good  as 
fast  as  he  can.  But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  HARRIOT. 

Well !  Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts !  nay,  pr'ythee,  my 
clear  little  run-away  girl,  be  more  cheerful :  your  ever- 
lasting melancholy  puts  me  into  the  vapours. 

Har.  Dear  madam,  excuse  me.  How  can  I  be 
cheerful  tn  my  present  situation  ?  1  know  my  father's 
temper  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  this  step  of  mine  must 
almost  distract  him.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had 
remained  in  the  country,  let  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence. 

L.  Free.  Why,  it  is  a  naughty  child,  that's  certain  ; 
but  it  need  not  be  so  uneasy  about  papa,  as  you  know 
that  1  wrote  by  last  night's  post  to  acquaint  him  that 
his  little  lost  sheep  was  safe,  and  that  you  are  ready 
to  obey  his  commands  in  every  particular,  except 
marrying  that  oaf,  Sir  Harry  Beagle.— —Lord!  Lord! 
\vhat  a  difference  there  is  between  a  country  and  town 
education  !  Why,  a  London  lass  would  have  jumped 
out  of  a  window  into  a  gallant's  arms,  and  without 
thinking  of  her  father,  unless  it  were  to  have  drawn  a 
few  bills  on  him,  been  an  hundred  miles  oil',  in  nine 
or  ten  hours,  or  perhaps  out  of  the  kingdom  ia 
twenty-four, 
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Har.  I  fear  I  have  been  already  too  precipitate.  I 
tremble  for  the  consequences. 

L.  Free.  I  swear,  child,  you  are  a  downright  prude, 
Your  way  of  talking  gives  me  the  spleen  ;  so  full  of 
affection,  and  duty,  and  virtue,  'tis  just  like  a  funeral 
sermon.  And  yet,  pretty  soul  !  it  can  love — Well, 
I  wonder  at  your  taste — a  sneaking,  simple  gentle- 
man !  without  a  title  !  and  when  to  my  knowledge 
you  might  have  a  man  of  quality  to-morrow. 

Har.  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  mast  excuse  me> 
but  many  a  man  of  quality  would  make  me  miserable. 

L.Free.  Indeed,  my  clear,  these  antediluvian  no- 
tions will  never  do  now-a  days  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
too,  those  little  wicked  eyes  of  yours  speak  a  very  dif- 
ferent language,  indeed  you  have  fine  eyes,  child  ! 
And  they  have  made  fine  work  with  Lord  Tlinket. 

Har.  Lord  Trinket  \  [Contemptuously. 

L.  Free.  Yes,. Lord  Trinket  :  you  know  it  as  well 
as  1  do,  and  yet,  you  ill-natured  thing,  you  will  r 
vouchsafe  him  a  single  smile.    But  you  must  give 
poor  soul  a  little  encouragement,  pr'ythee  do. 

Har.  Indeed  I  cann't,  madam,  for  of  all  mankind 
Lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

L.Free.  Whv  so,  child  ?     He  is  counted  a  we 
bred,  sensible,  young    fellow,    and  the  women  all 
think  him  handsome. 

Har.  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be  able  to  be 
very  unmannerly  with  a  great  deal  of  good-breeding; 
ij  just  handsonae  enough  to  make  him  most  exces- 
sively vain  of  his  person  ;  and  has  just  reflection 
enough  to  finish  him  for  a  coxcomb  ;  qualifications, 
\vhich  are  all  very  common  among  those  whom  your 
ladyship  calls  men  of  quality. 

L.  Free.  A  satirist  too  !  Indeed,  my  dear,  this  af- 
fectation sits  very  awkwardly  upon  you.  There  will  be 
a  superiority  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of  fashion. 

Har.  A  superiority  indeed  !  For  his  lordship  always 
behaves  with  so  much  imoKjnt  familiarity,  th:u  I 
should  almost  imagine  he  was  soliciiing  me  for  other 
i«vcujs,  vatrier  than  ty  p-t»s  my  whole  life  whh  hn«. 
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L.  Tree.  Innocent  freedoms,  child,  which  every 
fine  woman  expects  to  be  taken  with  her,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  beauty. 

liar.  They  are  freedoms,  which,  I  think,  no  inno- 
cent woman  can  allow. 

7>.  Free.  Romantic  to  the  last  degree  ! — VThy,  you 
are  in  the  country  still,  Harriot. 

Enter  Strrajit. 

Serv.  My  Lord  Trinket,  madam.  \_ExitKcrv. 

L.  Free.  I  swear  now  I  have  a  good  mind  to  tell 
him  all  vou  have  said. 
fcnter  Lord  TRINKET,  in  loots,  &c.  as  from  tit 

Riding- 1 Jou 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

L.  Trin.  Your  ladyship  do;  .  m»-  loo  much  honour. 
Here  ]  bo' fine,  as  you  see, — -just  come  from  th^ 

menege.  Miss  Russet,  [  am  your  slave.  J  declare 
it  makes  me  quite  h;ippv  to  find  you  together.  'Pon 
honour,  ma'am,  \To  Harriot."]  I  begin  to  conceive 
great  hopes  of  you  :  and,  as  for  von.  Lady  Freelove, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  your  assiduity  with 
your  fair  pupil.  She  was  Wore  possessed  of  every 
grace  that  nature  could  bestow  on  her,  arid  nobody 
is  so  \vell  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give  her  the 
ion  fan. 

liar.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a  breath  \ 
My  lord,  I  am  obliged  to  yon.  But  waving  my  ac- 
knowledgments, pjve  me  leave  to  ask  your  lordship, 
•whether  nature  and  the  Ion  Ion  (as  von  call  it) tire  so 
different,  that  we  must  give  np  one  in  order  to  obtain 
the  other? 

vL.Trin.  Totally  opposite,  madam.  The  chief  aitD 
of  the  bnn  Ion  is  to  render  persons  of  family  different 
from  the  vulgar,  for  whom  indeed  nature  serves  very 
well.  For  this  reason  it  has,  at  various  times,  been 
ungenteel  to  see,  to  hear,  to  walk,  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  to  have  twenty  other  horrible  perfections 
of  nature.  Nature  indeed  may  do  very  well  some- 
times. It  made  yon,  for  instance,  and  it  then  made 
something  very  lovely  ;  and  if  you  would  suffer  us  of 
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quality  to  give  you  the  Ton,  you  would  be  absolutely 
divine:  but  now — me — madam — me — nature  never 
made  such  a  thing  as  me. 

Har.  Why,  indeed,  I  think  your  lordship  has  very 
few  obligations  to  her. 

L.  Trin.  Then  you  really  think  it  is  all  my  own  ? 
I  declare  now  that  is  a  mighty  genteel  compliment. 
Nay,  if  vou  begin  to  flatter  already,  you  improve 
apace.  'Pon  honour,  L:idy  Freelove,  1  believe  \\Q 
shall  make  something  of  her  at  lust. 

L.  Free.  No  doubt  on't.  It  is  in  your  lordship's 
power  to  make  her  a  complete  woman  of  fashion  at 
once. 

L.  Trin.  Hum!  Why, ay— - 

liar.  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am  of  a 
very  tasteless  disposition.  I  shall  never  bear  to  be 
carried  out  of  nature. 

L.  Tree.  You  are  out  of  nature  now,  Harriot!  I 
am  sure  no  woman  bat  yourself  ever  objected  to  being 
carried  among  persons  of  quality.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  my  lord  ?  here  has  she  been  a  whole  week 
in  town,  and  would  never  suffer  me  to  introduce  her 
to  a  rout,  an  assembly,  a  concert,  or  even  to  court, 
or  to  the  opera  ;  nay,  would  hardly  so  much  as  mix 
with  a  living  soul  that  has  visited  me. 

L.  Trin.  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not  adopt 
the  manners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when  you  will  not 
even  honour  them  with  your  company.  Were  you 
-  to  make  one  in  our  little  coteries,  we  should  soon 
make  you  sick  of  the  boors  and  bumpkins  of  ihe  hor- 
rid country.  Bv  the  bve,  I  met  a  monster  at  the 

»  * 

riding-house  this  morning,  who  gave  me  some  trvtel* 
ligence,  that  will  surprise  yju,  concerning  your  fa- 
mily. 

Har.  What  intelligence  ? 

L.  Free.  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your  lordship 
calls  him  ?  A  curiosity,  I  dare  say. 

L.  Trin.  This  monster,  macltsm,  was  formerly  mf 
head  groom,  and  had  the  care  of  all  my  running 
horses,  but  growing^  most  abominably  surly  and  ex.- 
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travagant,  as  you  know  all  these  fellows  do,  I  turned 
him  oft ;  and  ever  since  my  brother  Slouch  Trinket 
has  had  the  care  of  my  stud,  rides  all  my  principal 
jnatches  himself,  and—  - 

liar.  Dear  my  lord,  don't  talk  of  your  groom  and 
your  brother,  but  tell  me  the  news.  Do  you  know 
any  thing  of  my  father  ! 

L.  Trin.  Your  father,  madam,  is  now  in  town. 
This  fellow,  you  must  know,  is  now  groom  to  Sir 
Harry  Beagle,  your  sweet  rural  swain,  and  informed 
me,  that  his  master  and  your  father  were  running  all 
over  the  town  in  quest  of  you  ;  and. that  he  himself 
had  orders  to  enquire  after  you  ;  for  which  reason,  I 
suppose,  he  came  to  the  riding-house  stables,  to  look 
after  a  horse,  thinking  it,  to  be  sure,  a  very  likely* 
place  to  meet  you.  Your  father,  perhaps,  is  gone  to 
seek  you  at  theTower,  or  Westminster- Abbey,  which 
is  all  the  idea  he  has  of  London  ;  and  your  faithful 
lover  is  probably  cheapening  a  hunter,  and  drinking 
strong  beer  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in  Smithfield. 

L.  Free.  The  whole  set  admirably  disposed  of! 

Har.  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  him  where  I 


was? 


L.  Trin.  Not  I,  'pon  honour,  madam:  that  I  left 
to  their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

L.  Free.  And  pray,  my  lord,  where  in  this  town 
have  this  polite  company  bestowed  themselves  ? 

L.  Trin.  They  lodge,  madam,  of  all  places  in  the 
ivorld,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in  Holborn. 

L.Free.  Ha,  ha,  hal  The  Bull  and  Gate!  Incom- 
parable !  What,  have  they  brought  any  hay  or  cattle 
to  town  ? 

L.  Trin.  Very  well,  Lady  Freelove,  very  .well, 
indeed  ! — There  they  are,  like  so  many  graziers  ;  and 
there,  it  seems,  they  have  learned  that  this  lady  is 
certainly  in  London. 

Har.  Do,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directly  to  my 
father,  informing  him  where  I  am,  and  that  your 
ladyship  would  be  glad  to  see  him  here.  For  my 
part  I  dare  HOI  venture  into  his  presence  till  yow  have, 
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in  some  measure,  pacified  him  ;  hut,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  desire  him  not  to  bring  that  wretched  fellow 
along  with  him. 

L.  Trin.  Wretched  fellow  !  Oho  !  Courage,  Milor 
Trinket!  [Aside. 

L.  Free.  I'll  send  immediately.     Who's  there? 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  [Apart  to  L.  Freelo.ve.J  Sir  Harry  Beagle 
is  below,  madam. 

L.  Free.  [Apart  to  Serv."]  I  am  not  at  home.— 
Have  they  let  him  in  ? 

Serv.   Yes,  madam. 

L.  free.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is  !  Well, 
then  shew  him  into  my  dressing-room.  1  will  come 
to  him  there.  [Exit  Seru. 

L.  Triv.  Lady  Freelove!  No  engagement,  I  hope. 
We  won't  part  with  you,  'pon  honour. 

L.Frei.  The  worst  engagement  in  the  world.  A 
pair  of  musty  old  prudes  !  Lady  Formal  and  Miss 
Prate, 

L.  Trin.  O  the  beldams!  As  nauseous  as  ipeca- 
euanha,  'pon  honour. 

L.  Free.  Lud  !  lud  !  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 
Why  do  these  foolish  women  come troublingine  now  J 
I  must  wait  on  them  in  the  dressing-room;  and  you 
must  excuse  the  card,  Harriot,  till  thev  are  gone.  I'll 
dispatch  them  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  Heaven  knows 
when  I  shall  get  rid  of  them,  for  thev  are  both  ever- 
lasting gossips ;  though  the  words  come  from  her  la- 
dyship one  by  one,  like  drops  from  a  still,  while  the 
other  tiresome  woman  overwhelms  us  with  a  flood  of 
impertinence.  Harriot,  you'll  entertain  his  lordship 
till  I  return.  [Exit. 

L.Trin.  Gone! — 'Egad,  my  affairs  here  begin  to 
grow  very  critical, — the  father  in  town  ! — lover  in 
town  ! — Surrounded  by  enemies ! — What  shall  I  do  ? 
— [To  Harri  t.]  I  have  nothing  for  it  but  a  coup  de 
main.  'Pon  honour,  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  coming 
in  of  these  old  tabbies,  and  am  much  obliged  to  her 
ladyship  for  leaving  us  such  an  agreeable  tete-a-tete. 
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liar.  Your  lordship  will  find  me  extremely  bad 
company. 

L.  Trin.  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear!  We'll  enter- 
tain ourselves  one  way  or  other,  I'll  warrant  you. — 
'Egad,  1  think  it  a  mighty  good  opportunity  to  esta- 
blish a  better  acquaintance  with  you. 

Hur.   1  don't  understand  you. 

L.  Trin.  No? Why  then   I'll  speak  plainer. — 

[Pausing,  and  looking  her  full  in  the  facf^\   You  are 
an  amazing  fine  creature,  'pon  honour. 

Har.  If  this  be  your  lordship's  polite  conversation,! 
shall  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself  in  soliloquy.  [Gozwg. 

L.  Trin.  No,  no,  no,  madam,   that  must  not  be.~ 
[Stopping  her  ]  This  place,  my  passion,  the  opportu- 
nity, ail  conspire 

Har.  How,  sir !  you  don't  intend  to  do  me  any 
violence  ? 

L.  Trin.  'Pon  honour,  ma'am,  it  will  be  doing 
great  violence  to  myself  if  1  do  not.  You  must  ex- 
cuse me.  (  Struggling  ivitk  her. 

HUT.  Help!  help!   murder!  help! 

L.  Trin.  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing;  no- 
body will  come.  [Struggling. 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake! Sir!  my  lord! 

[Noise  within. 

L.  Trin.  Pox  on't,  what  noise? Then  I  must 

be  quick.  [Still  struggling. 

Har.   Help!   muHer!  help!  help! 
l\ titer  CHARLES  hastily. 

Char.  VI  hat  do  I  hear?  My  Harriot's  voice  calling 
for  help?  Ha!  [ Seeing  them.]  Is  it  possible?  Turn, 
ruffian  ! — I'll  find  you  employment.  [Drawing. 

L,.  Trin.  Yon  are  a  most  impertinent  i-coundrel, 
and  I'll  whip  you  through  the  lungs,  'pon  honour. 

[1  hey  ftght  ;  Harriot  runs  out,  screaming  help,  &c. 
Enter*  Lady  FRLELOVK,  Sir  HAKR*  BEAGLE,  and 

Servants. 

L.  Free.  How's  this? — Swords  drawn  in  ray  house! 
— Part  them — [They  are  part t-a.J  This  is  the  most 
impudent  thing. 
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L.  Trin.  Well,  rascal,  I  shall  find  a  lime;  I  know 
you,  sir! 

Char.  The  sooner  the  better.  I  know  your  lordship 
too. 

Sir  If.  I'  faith,  madam,  [To  L.  Free.]  we  had  like 
to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

L.  Free.  What  is  all  this!  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  your  coming  hither  to  raise  this  disturb- 
ance? Do  you  take  my  house  for  a  brothel  ? 

fro  Charles. 

Char.  Not  I,  indeed,  madam  j  but  I  believe  his 
lord  ship  does. 

L.Trin.   Impudent  scoundrel! 

L.  Free.  Your  conversation,  sir,  is  as  insolent  as 
your  behaviour.  Who  are  you  ?  What  brought  you 
here? 

Char.  I  am  one,  madam,  always  ready  to  draw  my 
sword  in  defence  of  innocence  in  distress,  and  more 
especially  in  the  cause  of  that  lady  I  delivered  from 
his  lordship's  fury;  in  search  of  whom  I  troubled 
your  ladyship's  house. 

X-  Free.  Her  lover,  I  suppose,  or  what? 

Char.  At  your  ladyship's  service;  though  not  quite 
so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lordship  there. 

L.  Trin.  Impertinent  rascal ! 

L.  Free.  You  shall  be  made  to  repent  of  this  inso- 
lence. 

L.  Trin.   Your  ladyship  may  leave  that  to  me. 

Char.  Ha!  ha! 

Sir  H.  But  pray  what  is  become  of  thelady  all  this 
while?  Why,  Lady  Freelove,  you  told  me  she  was 
not  here,  and,  i'laith,  I  was  just  drawing  off  another 
way,  if  L  had  not  heard  the  view-halloo. 

L.Free.  You  shall  see  her  immediately,  sir !  Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Where  is  Miss  Russet  ? 

Serv.  Gone  out,  madam. 

L.Free.  Gone  out !  where? 

Serv.  I  don't  know,  madam  :  but  she  ran  down 
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the  back  stairs  crying  for  help,   cro>sed  the  servants' 
hall  in  (ears,  and  took  a  chair  at  the  door. 

L.  Free.  Blockheads !    To  let  her  go  out  in  a  chair 

alone! Go,  and  enquire  after  her  immediately. 

[Exit  Sen  an  I. 

Sir II.  Gone!  What  a  plague  had  I  just  run  her 
down,  and  is  the  little  puss  stole  away  at  last  ? 

L.  Free.  Sir,  if  you  will  walk  in  [7o<SirHar.l 
with  his  lordship  and  me,  perhaps  you  may  hear 
some  tidings  of  her;  though  it  is  most  probable  she 
may  be  gone  to  her  father.  1  don't  know  any  other 
friend  she  has  in  town. 

Char.  1  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone.  She  is  safer 
any  where  than  in  this  house. 

L.  Free.  Mighty  well,  sir  ! — My  lord  !  Sir  Harry  ! 
«•  I  attend  you. 

L.  Trin.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir! 

[To  Charles. 

Char.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Sir  H.  Stole  away  ! — Plague  on't — stole  away. 

\_Exeunt  Sir  H.  and  LordTrin. 

L.  Free.  Before  1  follow  the  company,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour  here  has 
been  so  extrordinary — 

Char.  My  treatment  here,  madam  has  indeed  been 
been  very  extraordinary. 

L.  Free.  Indeed! — Well — -no  matter — permit  me 
to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  there  lies  your  way  out,  and 
that  the  greatest  favour  you  can  do  me,  is  to  leave 
the  house  immediately. 

Char.  That  your  ladyship  may  depend  on.  Since 
you  have  put  Miss  Russet  to  flight  you  may  be  sure 
of  not  being  troubled  with  my  company.  I'll  after 
her  immediately— 1  can't  rest  till  1  know  what  is 
become  of  her. 

L.  Free.  If  she  has  any  regard  for  her  reputation, 
she'll  never  put  herself  into  such  hands  as  yours. 

Cliiir.  O,  madam,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  re» 
gard  for  that,  by  her  leaving  your  ladyship. 

L.  Free.  Leave  ii»y  house. 
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Ckar.  Directlv. A    charming    house!  and    a 

charming  la<l\  of  tin-  i.ouse  too!    Ha,  ha,  ha! 
L   Free.   Vulgar  fellow! 
Char.  Fine  lad\  !  [Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Lady  FREELOVE'.V  House.     l\nter  Lady  FREVLOVE, 
t*nd  1  ard  TiUMs.br. 

Lord  Trinket.  Doucernent,  Doucement,  my  dear 
Lady  Freelove  ! — Excuse  me!  I  riieant  no  harm, 
'pon  honour. 

L.  Free.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord  Trinket,  this 
is  absolutely  intolerable.  What,  to  otter  rudeness  to  a 
young  lady  in  my  house  !  What  will  the  world  say 
of  it? 

L.  Trin.  Just  what  the  world  pleases. It  does 

not   signify  a  doit  what  they  say. —  However,   I  ask 
pardon  ;  but,  'egad,  1  thought  it  was  the  best  way. 

L.  Free.  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord  !  I  am 
quite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion.  Leave  the 
whole  conduct  of  this  affair  to  me,  or  I'll  have  done 
with  it  at  once.  How  strangely  you  have  acted  ! 
There  I  went  out  of  the  way  on  purpose  to  serve  you, 
by  keeping  off  that  looby  Sir  Harry  Beagle,  and  pre- 
venting him  or  her  father  from  seeing  the  girl,  till  we 
had  some  chance  of  managing  her  ourselves — And 
then  you  chose  to  make  a  disturbance,  and  spoiled  all. 

L.  Trin.  Devil  take  Sir  Harry,  and  t'other  scoun- 
drel too  ! — That  they  should  come  driving  hither  just 

at  so  critical  an  instant! And  thai   the  wild  little 

thing  should  take  wing,  and  fly  away  the  lord  knows 
whither ! 

L.  Free.  Ay, And  there  again  yon  was  indis- 
creet past  redemption.  To  let  her  know,  that  her 
father  was  in  town,  and  where  he  was  to  be  found 
too!  For  there  i  am  confident  she  must  be  gone,  as 
she  is  not  acquainted  with  one  creature  in  London. 

L.  Trin.  W  hy  a  father  is  in  these  cases  ihepi$-allert 
I  must  confess.  'Pon  honour,  Lady  Fieelove.,  I 
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scarce  believe  this  obstinate  girl  a  relation  of  yours. 
Such  narrow  notions  !  I'll  swear,  there  is  less  trou- 
ble in  getting  ten  women  of  die-premier e  voice,  than 
in  conquering  the  scruples  of  a  silly  girl  in  tha,t  style. 

P 1*  f*  •/       v-*  J 

of  life. 

L.  Free.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  a  truce  with  your 
reflections  on  my  niece  !  Let  us  consider  what  is  best 
to  be  done. 

L.  Trin.  E'en  just  what  your  ladyship  thinks  pro- 
per.— For  my  part,  I  am  entirely  derangee. 

L.  Free.  Will  you  submit  to  be  governed  by  me 
then  ? 

L.  Trin.  I'll  be  all  obedience your  ladyship's 

slave,  'pon  honour- 

L.Free.  Why  then,  as  this  is  rather  an  ugly  affair  in 
regard  to  me,  as  well  as  your  lordship,  and  may  make 
some  noise,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  merely  to 
cave  appearances,  that  you  should  wait  on  her  father, 
palliate  matters  a?  well  as  you  can,  and  make  a  for- 
mal repetition  of  your  proposal  of  marriage. 

L.  Trin.  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the  right. — 
You  are  quite  aufaii  of  the  affair.  It  shall  be  done 
immediately,  and  then  your  reputation  will  be  safe 
and  my  conduct  justified  to  all  the  world. — -But  should 
the  old  rustic  continue  as  stubborn  as  his  daughter, 
your  ladyship,  I  hope,  has  no  objection  to  my  being 
a  little  rusee,  for  I  must  have  her,  'pon  honour. 

L.  Free    Not  in  the  least. 

L.  Trin.  Or  if  a  good  opportunity  should  offer, 
and  the  girl  should  be  still  untractable 

L.  Free.  Do  what  you  will,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

She's  out  of  my  care  now,  you  know. But  you 

must  beware  of  your  rivals.  One,  you  know,  is  in  the 
house  wiih  her,  and  the  other  will  lose  no  opportu- 
nities of  getting  to  her. 

L.  Trin.  As  to  the  fighting  gentleman,  I  shall  cut 
out  work  for  him  in  his  own  way.  I'll  send  him  a 
petit  billet  to-morrow  morning,  and  then  there  can 
be  no  great  difficulty  moutwitun&herbumkpin 
and  the  baronet. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Captain  O'Cutter  to   wait  on  your  ladyship. 

L.  Free.  G  the  hideous  fellow  !  The  Irish  sailor- 
tnan,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your  lordship  to  get  the 
post  of  regulating  captain.  1  suppose  he  is  come  to 
load  me  with  his  odious  thar.ks.  1  won't  be  troubled 
with  him  now. 

L.  'I'rin.  Let  him  in,  by  all  means.  He  is  the  best 
creature  to  laugh  at  in  nature.  He  is  a  perfect  sea- 
monster,  and  always  look  and  talks  as  if  he  was  upon 

deck.     Besides,  a    thought  strikes  me He   may 

be  of  use. 

X.  Free.  Well send  the  creature  up  then 

[lv«V  Servant. 
But  what  fine  thought  is  this? 

L.  Trin.  A  'coup  de  maiire,  'pon  honour !   I  intend 
»        but  hush  !     Here  the  porpus  comes. 
Enter  Captain  O'CuTTER. 

•    L.  Free.  Captain,  your  humble  servant!  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you. 

O'Cut.  I  am  much  oblaged  to  you,  my  lady  !  Upon 
my  conscience,  the  wind  favours  me  at  all  points.  I 
had  no  sooner  got  under  way  to  tank  your  ladyship, 
but  1  have  burnt  down  upon  rny  noble  friend  his  lord- 
ship too  I  hope  your  lordship's  well? 

L.  Trin.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Captain! — But 
you  seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service  :  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  patch  over  your  right  eye? 

O'Cut.  Some  advanced  wages  from  my  ne%v  post, 
my  lord  !  This  pressing  is  hot  work,  tho'  it  entitles 
us  to  smart-money. 

L.  Free.  And  pray  in  what  perilous  adventure  did 
you  get  that  scar,  captain  ? 

(fCut.  Quite  out  of  my  element,  indeed,  my  lady! 
I  got  it  in  an  engagement  by  land.  A  <iay  or  two  ago 
I  spied  three  stout  feilows,  belonging  to  a  merchant- 
man. Tney  made  dov- p  Wapping.  1  in. mediately 
gave  my  lads  the  signal  to  chace,  and  w^e  bore  down 
right  upon  them.  They  tacked,  and  lay  to.  We  gave 
them  a  ihunderiu^  broadside,  which  they  resavedlike 
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men  ;  and  one  of  them  mnde  use  of  small  arms,  which 
carried  oif  the  weathermobt  corner  of  Ned  Game's  hat; 
so  I  immediately  stood  in  with  him,  and  raked  him, 
hat  resaved  a  wound  on  my  starboard  eye,  from  the 
stock  of  the  pistol.  However,  we  took  them  all, 
and  they  now  lie  under  the  hatches,  with  fifty  more, 
a-board  a  tender  off  the  Tower. 

L.  Trin.  Well  done,  noble  captain  !—— But  how- 
ever yon  will  soon  have  better  employment,  for  I 
think  the  next  step  to  your  present  post,  is  commonly 
a  ship. 

O'Cut.  The  sooner  the  better,  my  lord  !  Honest 
Terence  O'Cutter  shall  never  flinch,  I  warrant  you  ; 
and  has  had  as  much  sea-sarvice  as  any  man  m  the 
navy. 

L.  Trin.  You  may  depend  on  my  good  offices,  cap- 
tain ! — Hut  in  the  mean  time  it  is  in  your  power  to 
do  me  a  favour. 

O'Cut.  A  favour,  my  lord!  your  lordsbip  doesm* 
honour.  I  would  go  round  the  world  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  by  day  or  by  night,  to  sarve  you  lord- 
ship, or  my  good  lady  here. 

L.  Trin.  Dear  madam,  the  luckiest  thought  in  na- 
tnre  !  [Apart  to  L'  Free.J — The  favour  1  have  to  ask 
of  you,  captain,  need  not  carry  you  so  far  out  of  your 
\vay.  The  whole  affair  is,  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
impudent  fellows  at  an  inn  in  Holborn,  who  have  af- 
ronted  me;  and  yon  would  oblige  me  infinitely,  by 
-in°;  them  into  his  Majesty's  service. 

L.  Free.  Now  I  understand  you. Admirable  ! 

[ Apart  to  L.  Trin. 

O'Cut.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  and  tank  you 
too,  fait.  But,  by  the  bye,  I  hope  they  are  not  house- 
keepers,  or  freemen  of  the  city.  There's  the  devil  to 
pay  in  meddling  with  them.  They  boder  one  so 
about  liberty  and  property,  and  stuff.  It  was  but 
t'other  day  that  JackTrowser  was  carried  before  my 
£,ord  Mayor,  and  lost  above  a  twelvemonth's  pay,  foi 
frothing  at  all-at-all. 

I*.  Trin.  I'll  take  care  you  shall  be  brought  into 
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no  trouble.  These  fellows  were  formerly  my  grooms. 
If  you'll  call  on  me  in  the  morning,  I'll  go  with  yoa 
to  the  place. 

O'Cut.  I'll  be  with  your  lordship,  and  bring  with 
me  four  or  five  as  pretty  boys  as  you'll  wish  to  clap 
your  two  lucking  eyes  upon  of  a  summer's  day. 

L.  Trin.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you.  But,  captain, 
1  have  another  little  favour  to  beg  of  you. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul,  I'll  do  it. 

L.  Trin.  What,  before  you  know  it? 

O'  Cut.  Fore  and  aft,  my  lord  ! 

L.  Trin.  A  gentleman  has  offended  me  in  a  point 
of  honour  - 

O'Cut.  Cut  his  troat. 

L.  Trin.  Will  you  carrv  him  a  letter  from  me  ? 

O'Cut.  Indeed  and  1  will  ;  and  I'll  take  you  in  to\y 
too,  and  you  shall  engage  him  yard-arm  and  yard-arm. 

L.Trin.  Why  then,  captain,  you'll  come  a  little 
earlier  to-morrow  morning  than  you  proposed,  that 
you  may  attend  him  with  my  billet,  before  you  pro- 
ceed on  the  other  affair. 

O'Cnt.  Never  fear  it,  my  lord?  —  Yoarsarvant  !—  - 
My  ladyship,  your  humble  sarvant! 

L.Frce.  Captain,  yours  !  Pray  give  my  service  to 
iny  friend  Mrs.  O'Cntter.  How  does  she  do  ? 

O'Cut.  I  tank  your  ladyship's  axing  -  The  dear 
creature  is  purely  tight  and  well. 

L.  Trin.  How  many  children  hnve  you,  captain? 

O'Cut.  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and  ano- 
ther upon  the  stocks. 

L.  Trin.  When  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to  be  at  the 
christening.  I'll  stand  £odfather,  captain! 

O'Cut.  Your  lordship's  very  good. 

L.  Trin.  Well,  you'll  come  to-morrow. 

O'Cnt.  O,  I'll  not  fail,  my  lord  !  Little  Terence 
O'Cutter  never  fails,  fait,  when  a  troat  is  to  be  cut. 


L.  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  But  sure  you  don't  intend 
to  ship  off  both  her  father  aud  her  country  levee  for 
the  Indies?  . 
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L.  Trin.  O  no  !  Only  let  them  contemplate  the  in- 
side -of  a  ship  for  a  clay  or  two. 

L.  Free.  Well,  but  after  all,  my  lord,  this  is  a  very 
bold  undertaking,  i  don't  think  you'll  be  able  to  put 
it  in  practice. 

L.  Trin.  Nothing  so  easy,  'pon  honour.     To  press 

a  gentleman a  man  of  quality one  of  us 

would  not  be  so  easy,  ]  grant  you.  But  these  fellows, 
you  know,  have  not  half  so  decent  an  appearance,  as 
one  of  my  footmen:  and  from  their  behaviour,  con- 
versation, and  dress,  it  is  very  possible  to  mistake 
them  for  grooms  and  ostlers. 

L.  Free.  There  may  be  something  in  that  indeed. 
But  what  use  do  you  propose  to  make  of  this  strata- 
gem? 

L.  Trin.  Every  use  in  nature.  This  artifice  must 
at  least  take  them  out  of  the  way  for  some  time,  and 
in  the  mean  while  measures  may  be  concerted  to  carry 
off  the  girl. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Oakly,  madam,  is  at  the  door,  in  her 
chariot,  and  desires  to  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
your  ladyship  on  particular  business. 

L.  Trin.  Mrs.  Oakly  !  what  can  that  jealous-pated 
woman  want  with  you  ? 

L.  Free.  No  matter  what. — I  hate  her  mortally.— 
Let  her  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

L.  Trin.  What  wind  blows  her  hither? 
L.  Free.  A  wind  that  must  blow  us  some  good. 

L.  Trin.  How  ? 1  am  amazed  you  choose  to 

see  her. 

.L.  Free.  How  can  you  be  so  slow  of  apprehension? 
•  — She  comes  you  may  be  sure  on  some  occasion  re- 
lating to  this  girl  :  in  order  to  assist  young  Oakly 
perhaps,  to  sooth  me,  and  gain  intelligence,  and  so 
forward  the  match  ;  but  I'll  forbid  the  banns,  1  war- 
rant you. Whatever  she  wants,  I'll  draw  some 

sweet  mischief  out  of  it. -But  away  !  away! 1 

think  I  hear  her — slip  down  the  back  stairs or, 

atay,  now  I  think  on't,  go  out  this  way — meet  her— 
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and  be  sure  to  make  her  a  very  respectful  bow,  as  you 
go  out. 

L.  Trin.  Hush,  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mrs.  OAKLY. 

[L.  Trinket  lows,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  O.  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  your  ladyship  this 
trouble. 

L  Free.  I  am  always  glad  of  the  honour  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  O.  There  is  a  letter,  madam,  just  come  from 
the  countrv,  which  has  occasioned  some  alarm  in  our 
family.  It  comes  from  Mr.  Russet 

L.  Free.   Mr.  Russet! 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  from  Mr.  Russet,  madam ;  and  is 
chieHy  concerning  his  daughter.  As  she  has  the  ho- 
nour of  being  related  to  your  ladyship,  1  took  the  li- 
berty of  waiting  on  you. 

L.  Free.  She  i«  indeed,  as  you  say,  madam,  a  rela- 
tion of  mine  !  but  after  what  has  happened,  I  scarce 
know  how  to  acknowledge  her. 

Mrs.  O.  Has  she  been  so- much  to  blame  then  ? 

L.  Free.  So    much,    madam  ! Only  judge  for 

yourself. Though  she  had  been  so  indiscreet,  not 

to  say  indecent,  in  her  con-duct,  as  to  elope  from  her 
father,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  hush'd  up  that  matter, 
for  the  honour  of  our  family. — But  she  has  run  away 
from  me  too,  madam  ! — went  off  in  the  most  abrupt 
manner,  not  an  hour  ago. 

Mrs.  O.  You  surprise  me.  Indeed  her  father,  by 
his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences.— But  does  your  ladyship  imagine  any  harm 
has  happened  ? 

L.  tree.  1  can't  tell— —I  hope  not — But  indeed, 
she  is  a  strange  girl  You  know,  madam,  young  wo- 
men cann't  be  too  cautious  in  their  conduct.  She  is, 
1  am  sorry  to  declare  it,  a  very  dangerous  person  to 
take  into  a  family. 

Mrs  O.  Indee'd!  [Alarmed. 

JL.  Free.  If  1  was  to  say  all  I  know! 

Mrs,  O.  Why  sure  your  ladyship  knows  of  no- 
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thing  that  has  h?en  carried  on  clandestinely  between 
her  aiul  Mr.  Oaklv!  [In  disorder. 

L.  Free.  Mr.  Oakly! 

Mrs.  O.  Mr.  Oakly— no,  not  Mr.  Oakly— -that  is, 
not  my  husband — 1  don't  mean  him — not  him — but 
his  nephew — young  Mr.  Oakly. 

L.  Free.  Jealous  of  her  husband  !  So,  so!  Now  I 
know  my  game.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  O.  But  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  ask, 
was  there  any  thing  very  particular  in  her  conduct, 
while  she  was  in  your  ladyship's  house  ? 

L.  Free.  Why  really,  considering  she  was  here 
scarce  a  week,  her  behaviour  was  rather  mysterious  ; 
— letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro,  between  her  and 

I  don't  know  who 1  suppose  you  know  that  Mr. 

Oakly's  nephew  has  been  here,  madam. 

Mrs.  O.  I  was  not  sure  of  it.  Has  he  been  to 
wait  on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  occasion  ? 

L.  Free.  To  wait  on   me! The  expression  is 

much  too  polite  for  the  nature  of  his  visit. — My  lord 
Trinket,  the  nobleman  whom  you  met  as  you  came 
in,  had,  you  must  know,  madam,  some  thoughts  of 
jny  niece,  and  as  it  would  have  been  an  advantageous 
match,  I  was  glad  of  it ;  but  I  believe,  after  what  he 
has  been  witness  to  this  morning,  he  will  drop  all 
thoughts  of  it. 

Mrs.  O.  I  am  sorry  that  any  relation  of  mine  should 
so  far  forget  himself 

L.  Free.  It's  no  matter — his  behaviour  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  young  lady's,  was  pretty  extraordinary—- 
and yet  after  all,  1  don't  believe  he  is  the  object  of  her 
affections. 

Mrs.  O.  Ha  !  [Muck  alarmed. 

L.  Free.  She  has  certainly  an  attachment  some- 
where, a  strong  one;  but  his  lordship,  who  was  pre- 
sent all  the  time,  was  convinced,  as  well  as  myself, 
that  Mr.  Oakly's  nephew  was  rather  a  convenient 
friend,  a  kind  of  go-between,  than  the  lover. — Bless 
me,  madam,  you  change  colour!  you  seem  uneasy  I 
what's  the  matter  ? 
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Mrs.  O.  Nothing, madam, nothing, a 

little shock'd  that  my  husband  should  behave  so. 

L.  Free.  Your  husband,  madam  ! 

Mm.  O.  His  nephew,  I  mean.' His  unpardon- 
able rudeness but  I  am  not  well 1  nm  sorry  I 

have    uivcii   your  ladyship  so  much   trouble I'll 

take  my  leave. 

L.  Free.  I  declare,  madam,  you  frighten  me.  Your 
being  so  visibly  aftected,  makes  me  quite  uneasy.  I 
hope  1  have  not  said  any  thing* 1  really  don't  be- 
lieve your  husband  is  in  fault.  Men,  to  be  sure, 
allow  themselves  strange  liberties.  But  I  think,  nay 
I  am  sure,  it  cannot  be  so.  It  is  impossible.  Don't 
let  what  I  have  said  have  any  effect  on  you. 

Mrs.  O.  No,  it  has  not 1  have  no  idea  of  such 

a  thing. Your  ladyship's  most  obedient — [Going, 

returns.'] — But  sure,  madam,  you  have  not  heard  or 
don't  know  any  thing? 

L.  Free.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  see  how  it  is, 
and  it  wowld  not  be  kind  to  say  all  1  know.  I  dare 
not  tell  you  what  1  have  heard.  Only  be  on  your 
guard — there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  Do  you  be 
against  giving  the  girl  any  countenance,  and  see  what 
effect  it  has. 

Mrs.  O.  I  will 1    am    much   obliged But 

does    it  appear   to   vour    ladyship    then    that   Mr. 
Oakly 

L.  Free.  No,  not  at  all — nothing  in't,  I  dare  say— 
I  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  family — but  I  am 
a  woman  myself,  have  been  married,  and  can't  help 
feeling  for  you  —But  don't  be  uneasy,  there's  nothing 
in't,  I  daresay. 

Mrs.  O.  I  think  so.-  •  Your  ladyship's  humble 
servant. 

L.  Free.  Your  servant,  madam. Pray  don't  be 

alarmed,  1  must  insist  on  your  not  making  yourself 
uneasy. 

Mrs.  O.  Not  all  alarmed — not  in  the  least  uneasy, 
fc— Your  most  obedient.  [Exit. 

L.  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  There  she  goes,  brimful  of 

E   2 
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anger  and  jealousy,  to  vent  it  all  on  her  husband. 
Mercy  on  the  poor  man  ! 

Enter  Lord  TRINKET. 
Bless  me  !  my  lord,  1  thought  you  was  gone. 

L>,  Trm.  Only  into  the  next  room.  My  curiosity 
would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  further.  1  heard  it  all, 
and  was  never  u.ore  diverted  in  my  life,  'pon  honour. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.Free.  How  the  silly  creature  took  it !   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Trin.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — My  dear  Lady  Fretiove, 
you  have  a  deal  of  ingenuity,  a  deal  of  esprit,  'pon 
honour. 

L.  Free.  A  little  shell  thrown  into  the  enemy's 
works,  that's  all. 

Both.   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Free.  But  I  must  leave  you.  I  have  twenty 
visits  to  pay.  You'll  let  me  know  how  you  succeed 
in  your  secret  expedition. 

L.  Trin.  That  yo-i  may  depend  on. 

i,   Free.  Rememher  then  that  to  morrow  morning 

I  expect  to  see  you. At  present  your  lordship  will 

excuse  me. — Who's  there?  [Calling  to  the  servants.^ 
Send  Epingle  into  my  dressing-room.  [Exit. 

L.  Trin.  So  ! If  O'Cutter  and  his  myrmidons 

are  alert,  I  think  1    cann't   fail  of  success,  and  then 

prene:  garde,  Mademoiselle  Harriot! This  is  one 

of  the  drollest  circumstances   in   nature. Here  is 

my  Lady  Freelo\e,  a  woman  qf  sense,  a  woman  that 
knows  the  world  too,  assisting  me  in  this  design.  I 

never  knew  her  ladyship  so  much  out. How,  in 

the  name  of  wonder,  can  she  imagine  that  a  man  of 
quality,  or  any  man  else  'e^ad,  would  marry  a  fine 
girl,  after — Not  I, 'pon  honour.  No — no — when  I 
have  had  the  cntamure,  let  who  will  take  the  rest  of 
the  loaf.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  io  Mr.  OAKLY  .?  House.     Enter  HARRIOT 
following  a  Servant. 

liar.  Not  at  home! Are  you  sure  that  Mrs. 

Qakly  is  not  at  home,  sir? 
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Serv.  She  is  just  gone  out,  madam. 

Har.  I  have  something  of  consequence If  you 

will  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  \viil  wait  till  she  returns. 

Serv.  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did,  madam. 
She  has  given  positive  orders  not  to  be  interrupted 
with  any  company  to-day. 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  ifyou  was  to  let  her  know  that  I 
had  particular  business 

Serv.   I  dare  not  trouble  her,  indeed,  madam. 

Har.  How  unfortunate  this  is  !  What  can  I  do! — 
Prav,  sir,  can  I  see  Mr.  Oakly  then? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam  :  I'll  acquaint  my  master,  if  you 
please. 

Har.  Pray,  do,  sir. 

Serv.  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name,  madam? 

Har.  Be,  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know  that  a  lady 
desires  to  speak  with  him. 

Serv.  I  shall,  madam.  [Exit  Servant. 

Har.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mrs. Oakly-  What 
an  unhappy  situation  am  I  reduced  to!  What  will 
the  world  say  of  me  ? — And  yet  what  could  I  do?  To 
remain  at  Lady  Freelove's  was  impossible.  Charles, 
I  must  own,  has  this  very  day  revived  much  of  my 
tenderness  for  him;  and  yet  I  dread  the  vvildness  of 
his  disposition.  1  must  now,  however,  solicit  Mr. 
Oakly's  protection,  a  circumstance  (all  things  consi- 
dered) rather  disagreeable  to  a  delicate  mind,  and 
which  nothing,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  could 
excus2.  Good  heavens!  What  a  multitude  of  diffi- 
culties and  distresses  am  I  thrown  into,  by  my  fa- 
ther's obstinate  perseverance  to  force  me  into  a  mar- 
riage which  my  soul  abhors! 

Enter  OAKLY. 

Oak.  [At  entering.'}  Where  is  this  lady? — [Seeing 

her.]  Bless  me,  Miss  Russet,  is  it  you  ? Was  ever 

any  thing  so  unlucky?   [Aside.']   Is  it  possible,  ma- 
dam, that  I  see  you  here? 

Har.  It  is  too  true,  sir;  and  the  occasion  on  which 
I  am  now  to  trouble  you  is  so  much  in  need  of  a*i 
apology,  that— ••• 

J.  3 
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Oak.  Pray  make  none,  madam. — If  my  wife  should 

return  before  1  get  her  out  of  the  house  again  ! 

[Aside. 

liar.  I  dare  sav,  sir,  you  are  not  quite  a  stranger 
to  the  attachment  your  nephew  has  professed  to  me. 

Oa:':.  I  a.n  not,  madam.  I  hope  Charles  has  not 
been  guilty  of  any  haseness  towards  you.  If  he  has, 
I'll  never  see  his  face  again. 

HOT.   I  have  no  cause  to  accuse  him.     But 

Oak.  But  what,  madam?    Pray  be  quick! The 

very  person  in  the  world  I  would  not  have  seen. 

[Aside. 

Har.   You  seem  uneasy,  sir! 

Oak.   No,  nothing  at  all -Pray  goon,  madam. 

Har.  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a  concurrence 
of  strange  accidents,  in  a  very  unfortunate  situation, 
and  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me  withont 
your  assistance. 

OaA1.  I'll  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  serve  you. 
1  know  of  your  leaving  your  father,  by  a  letter  we 
have  had  from  him.  Pray  let  me  know  the  rest  of 
your  story. 

Har.  My  story,  sir,  is  very  short.  When  I  left 
my  father's  I  came  immediately  to  London,  and  took 
refuge  with  a  relation,  v  here,  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  protection  I  expected,  I  was  alarmed  with 
the  most  infamous  designs  upon  my  honour.  It  is 
not  an  hour  ago,  since  your  nephew  rescued  me  from 
the  attempts  of  a  villain.  I  tremble  to  think,  that  I 
left  him  actually  engaged  in  a  duel. 

Oak.  He  is  very  safe.  He  has  just  sent  home  the 
chariot  from  the  St.  Alban's  lavern,  where  he  dines 
to-day.  But  what  are  your  commands  for  me, 
madam  ? 

Har.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  his  safety. — The 
favour,  sir,  1  would  now  request  of  you  is,  that  you 
would  suffer  me  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  your 
house. 

Oak.  Madam! 

ilar.  And  that  in  the  mean  time  you  will  use  your 
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utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me  to  my  father 
without  his  forcing  me  into  a  marriage  with  Sir 
Harry  Beagle. 

Oak.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation! — — 
Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow  you  pro- 
perl  v? 

Har.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  that  I  should  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself.  The  world 
is  but  too  apt  to  censure,  even  without  a  cause:  and 
if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  admit  me  into  your  house,  I 
must  desire  not  to  consider  Mr.  Oakly  in  any  other 
light  than  as  your  nephew;  as  in  my  present  circum- 
stances I  have  particular  objections  to  it. 

('a':.   What  an  unlucky  circumstance! Upon 

rny  soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  you — 

but  being  in  my  house,  creates  a  difficulty  that 

Har.  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  1  have  told  you. 

Oak.  I  religiously  believe  every  tittle  of  it,  madam, 

but  1  have  particular  family  considerations,  that 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect  me  to  be  base 
enough  to  form  any  connections  in  your  family  con- 
trary to  your  inclinations,  while  1  am  living  in  your 
house. 

Oak.  Such  connections,  madam,  would  do  me  and 
all  my  family  great  honour.  I  never  dreamt  of  any 
scruples  on  that  account. — What  can  I  do? — Let  me 

see — let  me  see — suppose \Pauimcr* 

Enter  Mr.v.OAKLY  behind,  in  a  capuchin,  tippet,  &c, 
'  Mrs.  O.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman 
conversing  with  my  husband Ha!  [Seeing  Har- 
riot.] It  is  so,  incited  !  Let  me  contain  myself — I'll 
listen. 

Har.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  incliu'd  to  serve  me— • 
Good  Heaven!  what  am  I  reserv'd  to? — Why,  why 
did  I  leave  my  father's  house  to  expose  myself  to 
greater  distresses  ?  [Ready  to  weep. 

Oak.  1  would  do  any  thing  for  your  sake:  indeed  I 
would.  So  pray  be  comforted,  and  I'll  think  of  some 
proper  place  to  bestow  you  in. 
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Mrs.  O.  So  !  so  ! 

liar.  What  place  can  be  so  proper  as  your  OWH 
house? 

Oak.   My  dear  madam,  I I——— 

Mrs.  O.  My  dear  madam mighty  well ! 

Oak.  Hush! hark! what  noise — no — no- 
thin.:.  But  I'll  be  plain  with  you,  madam,  we  may 
be  interrupted.— —The  family  consideration  I  hinted 
at,  is  nothing  else  than  my  wife.  She  is  a  little  un- 
happy in  her  temper,  madam  ; — and  if  you  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  house,  1  don't  know  what  would 
be  the  consequence. 

Mrs.  O    Very  fine 

Har.   My  behaviour,  sir! 

Oak.  My  dear  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  behave  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  give  her  suspi- 
cion. 

Har.  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every  thing 
upon  himself 

Oak.  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam! — — Why 
this  very  morning,  when  the  letter  came  from  your 
father,  though  1  postively  denied  any  knowledge  of 
it,  and  Charles  owned  it,  yet  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  pacify  her. 

Mrs.  O.  The  letter  ! — How  I  have  been  bubbled  ! 

Har.  What  shall  I  do?  What  will  become  of  me? 

Oak.  Why,  look'e,  my  dear  madam,  since  my  wife 
is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  take  you  into  the  house.  Nay,  if  J  had  not 
known  she  was  gone  out,  just  before  you  came,  I 
should  be  uneasy  at  your  being  here  even  now.  So 
\ve  must  manage  as  well  as  we  can.  I'll  take  a  pri- 
vate lodging  for  you  a  little  way  oft',  unknown  to 
Charles  or  my  wife,  or  any  body  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Oakly 
should  discover  it  at  last,  why  the  whole  matter  will 
light  upon  Charles,  you  know. 

Mrs.  O.   Upon  Charles  ! 

Har.  How  unhappy  is  my  situation!  [Weeping,] 
I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

Oak.  Ruin'd  1  Mot  at  all.    Such  a  thing  as  this  has 
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happened  to  many  a  youna  lady  before  you,  and  all 

has  been   well  again Keep  up  your  spirits!     I'll 

contrive,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  visit  vou  every  day. 

Mrs  O.  [Advancing.']  Will  you  so?  O,  Mr.Oak- 
]y  !  h.ive  I  discovered  you  at  last?  I'll  visit  you,  in- 
deed. And  you,  my  dear  madam,  I'll— — 

//'!)•.    :Ma.'a'~M,I  don't  understand 

Airs.  '.,-.  \  understand  the  whole  affair,  and  have 
understood  it  for  some  time  past. — You  shall  have  a 

private   lodging,   miss! It  is  the  fittest  place  for 

you,  i  believe- . —  Mow  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face? 
Oak.   For  Hen-en's  sake,     my    love,  don'i    be  so 
violent. — You  are  quite  wrong  in  this  affair;  you  don't 
know  \\ho  you  are  a  talking  to.     That  lady  is  a  per- 
son of  fashion. 

Mrs.  O.  Fine  fashion,  indeed!  to  seduce  other 
women's  husbands ! 

Har.   Dear  madam  ;  how  can  y<ni  imagine 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  this  is  the  young  lady  that 

Charles 

Mrs.  O.  Mighty  well!  but  that  won't  do,  sir! — 
Did  not  i  hear  you  lay  the  whole  intrigue  together? 
Did  not  I  hear  your  fine  plot  of  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  Charles  ? 

Oak.  Nay,  be  cool  a  moment. — You  must  know, 
my  dear,  that  the  letter  which  came  this  morning  re- 
lated to  this  lady 

Mrs.  O.  1  know  it. 

Oak.  And  since  that,  it  seems,  Charles  has  been  so 

fortunate  as  to 

Mrs.  O.  O,  you  deceitful  man! That  trick  is 

too  stale  to  pass  again   with  me. —  It  is    plain  now 
what  you  meant  by  your  proposing  to  take   her  into 

the  house  this    morning. But   the  gentlewoman 

could  introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fie !  fie  !  my  dear,  she  came  on  purpose  to 
enquire  for  you. 

Mrs.  O.  For  me! better  and  better  ! Did 

not  she  watch  her  opportunity,  and  come  to  you  just 
as  i  went  out?   But  1  am  obliged  to  you  "for  your 
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visit,  madam.     It  is  sufficiently  paid.     Pray  don't  let 
me  detain  you. 

Oak.  For  shame,  for  shame,  Mrs.  Oakly !  How 
can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  Is  this  proper  behaviour  t*  a 
ladv  of  her  character ! 

Mrs.  O.  I  have  heard  her  character.  Go,  my  fine 
run-away  madam  !  Now  you've  eloped  from  your  fa- 
mily, and  run  away  from  your  aunt !  Go! You 

shan't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet.  You  d@n't  know  what 
you  are  doing.  She  shall  stay. 

Mrs.  O    She  shan't  stay  a  minute. 

Oak.  She  shall  stay  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  clay,  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year! — 'Sdeath,  madam,  she  shall 
stay  for  ever  if  I  choose  it. 

'Mrs.  O.  How! 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  am 
frighted  to  death. 

Oak.   Don't  be  afraid,  madam  ! She  shall  stay, 

I  insist  upon  it. 

Rus.  \  Within.  \  1  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up.  I  am 
sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall  hinder  me. 

liar.  O  my  father  !  my  father !  [Faints  away. 

Oak.  See!  she  faints.  [Catching  lier.~\ — Ring  the 
bell!  Who's  there? 

Mrs.O.  What!  take  her  into  your  arms  loo!— 
JL  have  no  patience. 

Enter  RUSSET  and  Servants. 

Rus.  Where   is  this ha!    fainting!    \_Runnlng 

to  lu'r.~\  O  my  dear  Harriot!   my  child!   my  child! 

Oak'.  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her  spirits. 
But  she  revives.  How  do  you,  madam  ? 

Har.   [To  Russet.]  O,  sir ! 

Rus.  O  my  clear  girl  1  How  could  you  run  away 
from  your  father,  that  loves  you  with  such  fondness! 
• — But  1  was  sure  1  should  find  you  here 

Mrs.O.  There — there! — sure  he  would  find  her 
here!  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  ? — Are  not  you  a  wicked 
man,  to  carry  on  such  base  underhand  doings,  with  tf 
gentleman's  daughter? 
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Rus.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you  mav  th 
of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily  put  up  with  this  be- 
haviour. — Hew  durst  you  encourage  my  daughter  to 
an  elopement,  and  receive  her  in  your  house. 

Mrs.  O.  There,  mind  that! The   thing  is  as 

plain  as  the  light. 

Oak.  I  tell  you  you  misunderstand 

Rus.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  1  shall  expect  satis- 
faction from  your  family  for  so  gross  an  affront. 

Zounds,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill  by  any  man  in 
England. 

Har.  My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl!  You'll  put  me  in  a 
passion. 

Oak.  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

Rus.  A  mistake!   Did  not  I  find  her  in  your  house  ? 

Oak.  Upon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  in  my  house 
above — 

Mrs.  O.  Did  not  I  hear  you  say  you  would  take  her 
a  lodging?  a  private  lodging  1 

Oak.  Ye?,  but  that- 

Rus.  Has  not  this  affair  been  carried  on  a  long  time 
in  spite  of  my  teeth. 

Oak.  Sir,  I  never  troubled  myself 

Mi s.  O.  Never  troubled  yourself! — Did  not  you 
insist  on  her  staying  in  the  house,  whether  I  would 
or  no  ? 

Oak.  No. 

Rus.  Did  not  you  send  to  meet  her,  when  she  came 
to  town  ? 

Oak.  No. 

Mrs.  O.  Did  not  you  deceive  me  about  the  letter 
this  morning  ? 

Oak.  No — no — no — 1  tell  von,  no. 

71/7-5.  O.  Yes — ye? — yes — I  tell  you,  yes. 

Rus.  Shan't  1  believe  my  own  eyes  ? 

Mrs.  O.   Shan't  1  believe  my  own  ears? 

Oak.   I  tell  you,  yon  are  both  deceived. 

Rns.  Zouns,  sir,  I'll  have  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  O.  I'll  stop  these  fine  doings,  I  warrant  you. 
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Oak.  'Sdeatb,  you  will  not  let  me  speak — and  you 
are  both  alike,  I  think. — I  wish  you  were  married  t» 
one  another  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  O.   Mighty  well !   mighty  well ! 

Rus.  I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  with  you 

Oak,  Find  a  time  to  talk  !  you  have  talked  enough 
ROW  for  all  your  lives. 

Mrs.  O.  Very  fine!  Come  along,  sir!  Leave  that 
lady  with  her  lather.  Now  she  is  in  the  properest 
hands. 

Oak.  1  wish  I  could  leave  you  in  his  hands.  [Going, 
returns.^  I  shall  follow,  you,  madam  !  One  word  with 

you,  sir ! The  height  of  your  passion,  and   Mrs. 

Oakly's  strange  misapprehension  of  this  whole  affair, 
makes  it  impossible  to  explain  matters  to  you  at  pre- 
sent. I  will  do  it  when  you  please,  and  how  you 
please. 

Rus.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  have  satisfaction. So,  ma- 
dam !  I  have  found  you  at  last. You  have  made 

a  fine  confusion  here. 

Har.  1  have,  indeed,  been  the  innocent  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus.  innocent! What  business  had  you  to  be 

Tunning  hither  after 

HUT.  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the  whole  af- 
fair. I  have  not  been  in  this  house  half  an  hour. 

Rus.  Zoum,  girl,  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  !  •  •  • 
You  know  I  love  you — but  a  lie  puts  me  in  a  passion. 
But  come  along — we'll  leave  this  house  directly— 
[Charles  singing  without^  Hey  day?  what  now  ! 

sifter  a  noise  without,  enter  CHARLES,  drunk. 
Char.  But  my  n-inrncilhernitrsesnorbabiescan  bring, 
And  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  mighty  good  tlting. 

[Singing. 

What's  here?  a  woman?  Harriot!  impossible!  My 
dearest,  sweetest  Hanoi!  I  have  been  looking  all  over 

the  town  for  you,  and  at  Inst when  I  was  tired — • 

and  weary — and  disappointed — why  then  the  honest 
major  and  I  sat  down  together  tod-ink  your  health  in 
pint  bumpers.  [Running  up  to  her. 
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Rus.  Stand  oti ! — How  dare  you  take  any  liberty 
with  my  daughter  before  me  ?  Zouns,  sir,  I'll  be  the 
death  of  you. 

Char.   Ha!  'Squire  Russet  too! You  jolly  old 

cock,  how  do  you  do? — But  Harriot!  my  dear  girl! 
[Taking  hold  of  her.']  My  life,  my  soul,  my 

Rns.  Let  her  go,  sir — come  away,  Harriot ! — Leave 
him  this  instant,  or  I'll  tear  you  asunder.  [Pulling  her. 

Har.  There  needs  no  violence  to  tear  me  from  a 
man  who  could  disguise  himself  in  such  a  gross 
manner,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  I  was  in  the  utmost 
distress.  [Disengages  herself,  and  exit  with  Russet. 

Char.  Only  hear  me,  sir madam  ! my  dear 

Harriot Mr.  Russet gone! she's  gone  I—- 
and'egad  in  very  ill  humour,  and  in  very  bad  com- 
pany ! I'll  go  after  her — but  hold  ! — I  shall  only 

maKe  it  worse — as  1  did — now  I  recollect — once  be- 
fore. How  the  devil  came  they  here? — Who  would 
have  thought  of  finding  her  in  my  own  house? 
My  head  turns  round  with  conjectures. — I  believe  I 
am  drunk — very  drunk — so  'egad,  I'll  e'en  go  and 
sleep  myself  sober,  and  then  enquire  the  meaning  of 
all  this.  For, 

1  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  ire,  &c.  [Exit  singing* 
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OAKLY'S  House.  Enter  Mrs.  OAKLY  and^Major. 

Major.  WELL well but  sister! 

Mrs.  O.  1  will  know  the  truth  of  this  matter. 
Why  can't  you  tell  me  the  whole  story  ? 

Maj.  I'll  tell  you  nothing. — There's  nothing  to 

tell you  know  the  truth  already. — Besides,  what 

have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Suppose  there  was  a  disturbance 
yesterday,  what's  that  to  me  ?  was  1  here?  it's  no* 
easiness  of  mine. 

Mrs.  O.  Then  why  do  you  study  to  make  it  so? 
Am  not  I  well  assured  that  this  mischief  commenced 
at  your  house  in  the  country  ?  And  now  you  are 
carrying  it  on  in  town, 
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Ma';.  This  is  always  the  case  in   family  squab; 
My  brother  has   put  you   out  of  humour,  and  you 
choose  to  vent  your  spleen  upon  me. 

Mrs.  O.  Because  1  know  that  you  are  the  occasion 
of  his  ill  usage.  Mr.  Oakly  never  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  before. 

Maj.  I  ?   Am  I  the  occasion  of  it? 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  you.     I  am  sure  of  it. 

Maj.   I  am  glarl  on't  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.O.  Indeed! 

Maj.  Ay,  indeed  :  and  you  are  the  more  obliged 
lo  me. — Come,  come,  sister,  it's  time  you  should  re- 
flect a  little.  Mv brother  is  become  a  public  jest; 
and  bv-and-bye,  if  this  foolish  aiiair  gets  wind,  the 
whole  family  will  be  the  subject  of  town-talk. 

Mrs.  O.  And  well  it  may,  when  you  take  so  much 
pains  to  expose  us. The  little  disquiets  and  un- 
easiness of  other  families  are  kept  secret:  but  here 
quarrels  are  fomented,  and  afterwards  industriously 
made  public. — And  you,  sir,  you  have  done  all  thi* 
— you  are  my  greatest  enemy. 
•  Mu>.  Your  truest  friend,  sister. 

Mrs.  O.  But  it's  no  wonder.  You  have  no  feel- 
ings ot  humanity,  no  sense  of  domestic  happiness,  no 
idea  of  tenderness  or  attachment  to  any  woman. 

Maj.  No  idea  of  plague  or  disquiet no,  no — 

and  yet  1  can  love  a  woman  for  all  that heartily 

and  as  you    say,    tenderly Hut     then   1    always 

choose  a  woman  should  shew  a  little  love  for  me 
too. 

Mr*.  O.  Cruel  insinuation! But    I  defy  your 

malice Mr.  Oakly  can  have  no  doubt  of  my  affec- 
tion for  him. 

Maj.  Nor  I  neither  ;  and  yet  your  affection,  such 
as  it  is,  has  all  the  evil  properties  of  aversion.  You 
absolutely  kill  him  with  kindness.  Why,  what  a  life 
he  leads !  He  serves  for  nothing  but  a  mere  whetsone 
of  your  ill-humour. 

Mrs.  O.  Pray  now,  sir  ! 

.  The  violence  of  your  temper  makes  his  house 
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uncomfortable  to  him,  poisons  his  meals,  and  breaks 
his  rest. 

Mr*.  O.  I  beg.  Major  Oakly,  that 

Itfoj.  This  it  is  to  have  a  wife  that  dotes  upon  one  ! 
— the  least  trifle  kindles  your  suspicion  ;  you  take  fire 
in  an  instant,  and  set  the  whole  family  in  a  blaze. 
•  Mrs.  O.  This  is  beyond  all  patience. — No,  sir,  'tis 
you  are  the  incendiary — yon  are  the  cause  of — 1  can't 
bear  such — [Ready  to  weep.~\ — From  this  instant,  sir, 
I  forbid  you  my  house.  However  Mr.  Oakly  may 
treat  me  himself,  I'll  never  be  made  the  sport  of  all 
his  insolent  relations.  [i\vzV. 

Maj.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  I  should  be  turn'd  out  of 
doors.  There  she  goes — back  again  to  my  brother 

directly.     Poor  gentleman  ! 'Slife,  if  he  was  but 

half  the  man  that  I  am,  I'd  engage  to  keep  her  going 
to  and  fro  all  day,  like  a  shuttlecock, 

Enter  CHARLES. 
What,  Charles ! 

Char.  O  major !  have  you  heard  of  what  happened 
after  I  left  you  ye&terday  ? 

AIoj.  Heard!  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  it  plain 
enough.  But  poor  Charles !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  a 
scene  of  confusion  1  I  would  give  the  world  to  have 
been  there. 

Char.  And  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  been 
any  where  else.  Cursed  fortune  ! 

Maj.  To  come  in  so  opportunely  at  the  tail  of  an 

adventure  ! Was  not  your  mistress  inigluv  glad  to 

see  you  ?     You  was  very  fo;.d  of  her,  1  dare  say. 

Char.  I  air  upon  the  rack.  Who  can  u!l  what 
rudeness  1  might  ofier  her!  I  can  remember  nothing 

. 1  (!e.--erve  to  lose  her to  make  myself  a  beast  I 

• nn'i  at  such  a  tune  too! O  tool,   fool,  fool! 

iYythee,   he  quiet,  Charles: Never  vex 

•.ti-i-lf  about  nothing;  this  will  all  be  made  up  the 
first  time  \ou  see  her. 

C!iur.  1  should  dread  to  see  her — and  not  knowing 
where  she  is,  distracts  me — her  father  may  force  he;' 
{o  marry  Sir  Harry  Beagle  immediately, 
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Maj.  Not  he,  1  promise  you.  She'd  run  plump 
into  your  arms  first,  in  spite  of  her  father's  teeth. 

Char.  But  then  her  father's  violence,  and  the 
mildness  of  her  disposition 

Maj.   Mildness! Ridiculous! Trust  to  the 

spirit  of  the  sex  in  her.  I  warrant  you,  like  all  the 
rest,  she'll  have  perverseness  enough  not  to  do  as  her 
father  would  have  her. 

Char.  Well,  well — But  then  mv  behaviour  to  her 
— To  expose  myself  iu  such  a  condition  to  her  again  ! 
The  very  occasion  of  our  former  quarrel ! — 

Maj.  Quarrel!  ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  signifies  a  quar- 
rel with  a  mistress  ?  Why,  the  whole  affair  of  making 
love,  as  they  call  it,  is  nothing  but  quarrelling  and 
making  it  up  a^ain.  They  quarrel  o'purpose  to  kiss 
and  be  friends. 

Char.  Then  indeed  things  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
fortunate  turn — To  renew  our  diHerence  at  such  a 
time! — Just  when  1  had  some  reason  u»  hope  for  a 
reconciliation! — May  wine  be  my  poison  it  ever  I  am 
drunk  again! 

Maj    Ay,  ay,  so  every  man  savs  the  ivxt  morning. 

Char.  Where,  where  can  she  ot-  ?  Her  father  would 
hardly  carry  her  back  to  L-uly  Freelove's,  «nd  he  hai 
no  house  in  town  himself,  ix>r  Sir  H^rry — I  don't 
know  what  to  think — I'll  go  in  search  of  her,  though 
I  don't  know  where  to  d;reci  myself. 

EnlfT  a  Servant. 

Serv.  A  gentleman,  sir,  thai  calls  himself  Captain 
O'Cutter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Char-  Don't  trouble  me — I'll  see  nobody — I'm  not 
at  home — 

Serv.  The  gentleman  savs  he  has  very  particular 
business,  nnd  ht?  must  see  vou. 

Char    Wtta.'*  his  name  ?      ••  ho  did  you  say  ? 

Serv.  C;u:i;ii'i  O'Cutter,  sir. 

Char.  Ca;  i.r.:  OCmier!  J  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore. D  >  vou  kn->vv  m,  lii'iM^  of  him,  major? 

Maj.  Not  1 — But  you  hear  he  has  particular  bu&i- 
j»ess.  I'll  leave  the  room. 
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Char.  He  can  have  no  business  that  need  be  a  secret 
to    you. — Desire    the    captain    to    walk    up. — [_E.rit 
Servant. ~\ — VVhal  would  I  give  if  this  unknown  cap- 
tain was  to  prove  a  messenger  from  my  Harriot ! 
Enter  Cap  taiuO' CUTTER. 

O'Cut  Jontlemen,  your  sarvant.  Is  either  of  your 
names  Charles  Oaklv,  esq. 

Char.  Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name,  if  you  have 
any  business  with  it. 

O'Cut.  Avast,  avast ! — I  have  a  little  business  with 
your  name,  but  as  I  was  to  let  nobody  know  it,  I 
can't  mention  it  till  you  clear  the  decks,  fait. — 

[Pointing  to  the  major. 

Char.  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most  intimate 
friend,  and  any  thing  that  concerns  me  may  be  men- 
tioned before  him. 

O'  Cut.  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  my  dear,  we  may  do 
all  above-board.  It's  only  about  your  deciding  a  de- 
ferance  with  my  Lord  Trinket.  He  wants  to  shew 
you  a  little  warm  work  ;  and  as  I  was  steering  this 
way,  he  desired  me  to  fetch  you  this  letter.  [Giving  a 
letter. ] 

Maj.  How,  sir,  a  challenge! 

O'Cut.  Yes,  fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be  his  lord* 
ship's  second  ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of  a  hot  birth,  and 
•will  come  along  with  that  jontleman,  we'll  all  go  to 
it  together,  and  make  a  line  of  battle  a- head. 

Char.  [Reading.]  Ha!  what's  this?  This  maybe 
useful.  [Aside. 

Maj.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you. — A  rare 
fellow  this.  [Aside.']  Yes,  yes,  I'll  meet  all  the  good 
company.  I'll  be  there  in  my  waistcoat  and  pumps, 
and  take  a  morning's  breathing  with  you.  Are  you 
very  fond  of  fighting,  sir? 

O'Cut.  Indeed  and  1  arn;  I  love  it  better  than  salt 
beef  or  biscuit. 

Maj.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  interested  in  this 
difference?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  about? 

O'Cut.  O,  the  devil  burn  me,  riot  I.  What  sig- 
jiifi.es  what  it's  about,  so  we  do  but  tilt  a  little? 
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Mnj.  What,  fight  and  not  know  for  what  ? 

O'Cul.  When  the  signal's  out  for  engaging,  what 
signifies  talking? 

Maj.  I  fancy,  sir,  a  duel  is  a  common  breakfast 
xvith  you.  I'll  warrant  now,  you  have  been  engag'd 
in  many  such  affairs. 

O^Cul.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  I  have:  sea  or  land, 
its  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'Cutter. — When  I  wag 
last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one  jonilemau  for  cheating 
me  out  of  a  tousand  pounds :  1  fought  two  of  the 
Mermaid's  crew  about  Sally  Macguire;  tree  about 
politicks;  and  one  about  the  play-house  in  Smock- 
Alley.  But  upon  my  fait,  since  1  am  in  England,  I 
have  done  noting  at-ali,  at-all. 

C/iar.  This  is  luckv — but  my  transport  will  dis- 
cover me.  [Aside]  Will  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  [To 
O'Cutter.]  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  assure  him  that  1  shall  do  myself  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  him. 

O'Cut.  Indeed  and  I  will. —  Arrah,  mvdear,  won't 
you  come  too?  [To  Major  Oakly. 

Ma>.  Depend  npon't.  We'll  go  through  the  whole 
exercise:  carte,  tierce,  and  segoon,  captain. 

C/iar.  Now  togetmv  intelligence.  [Aside]  I  think 
the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints  in  his  letter,  is— 

O'Cut.  You  say  risht Six  o'  clock. 

Char.  And  the  place — a — a — is 1  think,  behind 

Montague- House. 

O'Cul.  No,  my  dear! Avast,  by  the  Ring  in 

Hyde-Park,  fail — I  settled  it  there  myself,  for  fare  of 
interruption. 

Char.  True,  as  you  say,  the  Ring  in  Hyde-Park— 
I  had  forgot — Very  well,  I'll  not  fail  von,  sir. 

O'Cut.  Df\il  bum  me.  not  1  Upon  mv  shoul, 
little  Terence  O'Cuttcr  will  see  fair  phv,  °r  he'll  know 
the  reason — And,  so.  my  dear,  y<">ur  servani.  [Exit. 

Maj,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  fellow! — He  loves 
fighting  like  a  game-cock. 

Char.  O  uncle !  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  ! 
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Maj.  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being  run 
through  the  body !  I  desire  no  such  good  fortune. 

Char.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy!  I  have  found 
her,  my  dear  girl,  my  Harriot! — She  is  at  inn  ia 
Holborn,  major ! 

Maj.  Ay  !  how  do  yon  know  ? 

Char.  Why,  this  dear,  delightful,  charming,  blun- 
dering captain,  has  delivered  me  a  wrong  letter. 

Maj.  A  wrong  letter ! 

Char.  Yes,  a  letter  from  Lord  Trinket  to  Lady 
Freelove. 

Maj.  The  devil!    What  are  the  contents? 

Char.  The  news  I  told  yon  just  now,  that  she's  at 
an  inn  in  Holborn  : — and  besides,  an  excuse  from  my 
lord,  for  not  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this  morning, 
according  to  his  promise,  as  he  shall  be  entirely  taken 
up  with  his  design  upon  Harriot. 

Maj.  So! — so! — A  plot  between  the  lord  and  the 
lady. 

Char.  What  his  plot  is  I  don't  know,  but  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  be  made  a  party   in    it :  so   perhaps  his 
lordship  and  1  may  meet,  and  cferzVeour  deferance,  as 
the  captain  calls  it,  before  to-morrow   morning. 
There!   read,  read,  man!  [Giving  the  letter. 

JMuj.   \  Reading. ~\    Um — um — um Very  fine! 

And  what  do  you  propose  doing? 

Char.*  To  go  thither  immediately. 

Maj.  Then  you  shall  take  me  with  you.  Who 
knows  what  his  lordship'*  designs  may  be?  I  begin 
to  suspect  foul  play. 

Char.  No,  no;  pray  mind  your  own  business.  If 
I  find  there  is  any  need  of  your  assistance,  I'll  send 
for  you . 

Maj.  You'll  manage  this  affair  like  a  boy  now — Go 
on  rashly  with  noise  and  bustle,  and  fury,  get  your« 
self  into  another  scrape. 

Char.  No — no — Let  me  alone  ;  I'll  go  incog.—* 
Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance — Proceed  pru- 
dently, and  1  will  take  care  of  myself,  1  warrant  you. 
1  did.  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  rejoice  at  receiv* 
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'nga  challenge1,  but  this  is  the  most  fortunate  acci" 
dent  that  could  possibly  have  happened.  B'ye,  b'ye' 
uncle!  [Exit  hastily' 

Itiai.  1  don't  half  approve  of  this — and  yet  I  can 
hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any  very  dt-ep  dsigns 
neither. — Charles  may  easily  outwit  him.  Hark  ye, 
V\  iiliam  !  \_At  seeing  cLservant  at  some  distance. 

5m..  Sir!  EnlerServant. 

]\laj.  W  here's  my  brother  ? 

Serv.  In  his  study alone,  sir. 

Maj.  And  how  is  he,  \Villiam? 

Serv.  Pretty  well,   I  believe,  sir. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay,  but  is  he  in  good  humour,  or 

Serv.  i  never  meddle  in  family  affairs,  not  I,  sir. 

\Exit. 

Maj.  Well  said,  William  ! No  bad  hint  for  me, 

perhaps  ! — What  a  strange  w%rid  we  live  in  ! — No 
two  people  in  it  love  one  another  better  than  my  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  yet  the  bitterest  enemies  could 

not  torment  each  other  more  heartily. Ah,  if  hi 

had  but  half  my  spirit! And  yet  he  don't  want  it 

neither — But  J  know  his  temper — He  pieces  out  the 
mutter  with  maxims,  and  scraps  of  philosophy,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  sentences — I  must  live  in  peace — 
Patience  is  the  best  remedy — Any  thing  for  a  quiet 
Jife!  and  so  on — However,  yesterday,  to  give  him  his 
due,  he  behaved  like  a  man.  Keep  it  up,  brother! 
keep  it  up  !  or  it  is  all  over  with  you.  Since  mischief 
is  on  foot,  I'll  even  set  it  forwards  on  all  sides.  I'll  in 
to  him  directly,  read  him  oneof  my  morning  lectures, 
and  persuade  him  if*  I  possibly  can  to  go  out  with  me 
immediately  ;  or  work  him  up  to  some  open  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady- 
wife.  Zounds,  brother  !  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave. 
If  I  was  a  husband  !— 'Sdealh  what  a  pity  it  is,  nobody 
kiiows  how  to  manage  a  wife  but  a  batchelor.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
Changes  to  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn.  Enter  HARRIOT. 

liar.  What  will  become  of  me?  Aly  father  is  en* 
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raged,  and  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and  here  I  am 
to  remain  by  his  positive  orders,  to  receive  this  booby 
baronet's  odious  addresses. Among  all  my  dis- 
tresses, I  must  confess  that  Charles's  behaviour  yes- 
terday is  not  the  least.  So  wild  !  So  given  up  10  ex- 
cesses !  And  yet 1  arn  ashamed  to  own  it  even 

myself 1  love  him  :  and  death  itself  shall  not  pre- 
vail on  me  to  give,  my  hand  to  Sir  Harry. But 

here  he  comes  !   What  shall  J  do  with  him  ? 
Enter  Sir  HAKKY  BEAGLE. 

Sir  H.  Your  servant,  miss! — What?  Not  speak  1 
—  Bashful,  mayhap — Why  then  I  will. —  Look'e, 
miss,  1  am  a  man  of  few  words. — What  signifies  hag- 
ling  ?  It  looks  just  like  a  dealer. — What  d'ye  think 
of  me  for  a  husband  ? — I  am  a  ti^ht  vonng  fellow — 
sound  wind  and  limb — free  from  all  natural  ble- 
mishes— Rum  all  over,  damme. 

Har.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you  Speak  English, 
and  I'll  give  you  an  answer. 

Sir  fi  English!  Why  so  I  do — and  good  plain 
English  too  What  d'ye  think  «>f  me  for  a  hus- 
band?— That's  English — e'ent  ii? — I  know  none  of 
your  French  lingo,  none  of  your  parlyvoos,  not  I.— 
What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband?  The 'squire 
says  'you  shall  marry  me. 

Har.  What  shall  I  say  to  him?  I  had  best  be  civil, 
[_Aside.~\ — I  think  sir,  you  deserve  a  much  better 
wife,  and  beg 

Sir  H.  Better !  No,  no, — though  you're  so  know- 
ing,  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  so.  You're  a  fine  thing 
— -Your  points  are  all  good. 

Har.  Sir  Harry  !  Sincerity  is  above  all  ceremony. 
Excuse,  me,  if  1  declare  I  never  will  be  vour  wife. 
And  if  von  have  a  regard  for  me,  and  my  happiness, 
you  will  give  up  all  pretension  to  me.  Shall  I  beseech 
you,  sir,  to  persuade  my  father  not  to  urge  a  mar- 
riage, to  which  I  am  determined  never  to  consent? 

&ir H.  Hey!  how!   what!  be  off! Why,  it's  a 

match,  miss! It's  done  and  done  ou  both  sides. 

Har,  For  Heaven'?  sake,  sir,  withdraw  your  claim 
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to  me. -I  never  can  be  prevailed  on indeed  I 

can  n't 

.S'?V  H.  What,  make  a  match  and  then  draw  stakes ! 
That's  doing  or'  nothing — Play  or  pay,  all  the  worki 
over. 

Har.  Let  me  prevail  on  yon,  sir! 1  am  cleter- 

inined  not  to  marry  you  al  all  events. 

Sir  H.  But  your  father's  determined  you  shall,  miss. 

— So  the  odds  are  on  my  side. 1  am  not  quite  sure 

of  my  horse,  but  I  have  the  rider  hollow. 

Har.  Your  horse!  Sir — d'ye  take  me  for — but  I 
forgive  you. — I  beseech  yon  come  into  my  proposal, 
It  will  DC  better  for  us  both  in  the  end. 

*$';>  //.   I  can  n't  be  off. 

Har.   Let  me  intreat  you. 

Sir  H.   I  tell  you,  it's  un possible. 

liar.   Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 

Sir  II.  I  cann't,  damme. 

liar.  1  beseech  you. 

Sir  H.  \Whisths.'} 

liar,  how  !   laughed  at  ? 

Sir.  H.    Will  you  marry   me?    Dear   Ally,   Ally 
Croker  <  [Singing. 

liar.  Marry  you?  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a 
slave,  a  wretch You  !  f  Walks  about. 

Sir  H.   A  fine  going  thing. She  has  a  deal  of 

foot treads  well  upon  her  pasterns goes  above 

her  ground , 

liar.  Peace,  wretch  • — Do  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
ivere  your  horse? 

V II  Horse!  Why  not  speak  of  my  horse?  if 
your  fine  ladies  had  half  as  many  good  qualities,  they 
would  be  much  better  bargains. 

liar.  And  if  their  wretches  of  husbands  liked  them 
hair' so  well  as  they  do  their  horses,  they  would  lead 
better  live?. 

Sir  II.  Mavhap  so. But  what  signifies  talking 

to  you The 'Squire   shall  know  your  tricks — — • 

He'll  doctor  you. I'll  go  and  talk  to  him. 

liar.  Go  any  where,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 
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Sir  II.  He'll  break  you  in — If  you  won't  go   in  a 

snaffle,   yon  must  be  put  in  a  curb He'll  break 

you.  clarnme.  [Zi.rzY. 

liar.  A  wretch! — — But  I  was  to  blame  to  suffer 

his  brutal  behaviour  to  ruffle  my  temper. 1  could 

expect  nothing  else  from  him,  and  he  is  below  my 

anger. How  much  trouble  has  this  odious  fellovv 

caused  both  to  me  and  my  poor  father! — I  never  dis- 
obeyed him  before,  and  my  denial  now  makes  hiiu 
quite  unhappy.  In  any  thing  else  I  would  be  all  sub- 
mission ;  and  even  now,  while  I  dread  his  rage,  my 
heart  bleeds  for  his  uneasiness 1  wish  I  could  re- 
solve to  obey  him. 

Enter  RUSSET. 

Rus.  Are  you  not  a  sad  girl?  a  perverse,  stubborn, 
obstinate 

Har.  My  dear  sir. 

Rus.  Look  ye,  Harriot,  don't  speak, you'll  put 

me  in  a  passion Will  you  have  him  ? Answer 

me — Why  don't  the  girl  speak  ? — Will  you  have  him? 

liar.  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
else 

Rjts.  Why  there  ! — there  ! Look  ye  there  ! 

Zounds,  you  shall    have   him Hussy,   you  shall 

have  him You  shall   marry  him  directly Did 

not  you  promise  to  receive  him  civilly  ? — How  came 
yon  to  affront  him. 

Har.  Sir,  I  did   receive  him  very  civilly ;  but  his 
behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insupportable 

JRus.  Insolent! — Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains  out. 
Insolent  to  my  dear  Harriot? — A  rogue!  a  vil- 
lain !  a  scoundrel!   I'll — but  it's  a  lie — I  know  it's  a 
lie — He  durst  not  behave  insolent — Will  you  have 

him  ?  Answer  me  that.     Will  you  have  him  ? 

Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 

Har.  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir 

Rus.  Love  for  you  ! — You  know  I  love  you — You 

know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on  you  to  madness. 

-I  would  not  force  you,  if '  I  c'id  not  love  you — 

Don't  I  want  you  to  be  happy  ? But  I  know  what 
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you  would  have.     You  want  young  Oakly,  a  rake- 
helly, drunken 

liar.  Release  me  from  Sir  Harry,  and  if  I  ever 
marry  against  your  consent,  renounce  me  forever. 

Rus.  \  will  renounce  you,  unless  you'll  have  Sir 
Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  me  mi- 
serable. I  would  die  to  please  you,  but  cannot  pros- 
titute my  hand  to  a  man  my  heart  abhors. Ab- 
solve me  from  this  hard  command,  and  in  every  thing 
else  it  will  be  happiness  to  obey  you. 

Rus.  You'll  break  my  heart,  Harriot,  yon'll  break 

my  heart Make  you  miserable  !     Don't  I  want  to 

make  you  happy?  Is  not  he  the  richest  man  in  the 

County?     That  will  make  you  happy. Don't  all 

the  pale  faced  girls  in  the  country  long  to  get  him  ? 
And  yet  you  are  so  perverse,  and  stubborn — Zounds, 
you  shall  have  him. 

Har.   For  Heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot!  I'll  hear  none 
of  your  nonsense.  You  shall  have  him,  1  tell  you, 

you  shall  have  him He  shall  marry  you  this  very 

day — I'll  go  for  a  licence  and  a  parson  immediately. 
Zounds  !  Why  do  I  stand  arguing  with  you  ?  An't 
I  your  father  ?  Have  not  I  a  right  to  dispose  of  you? 
You  shall  have  him. 

Har.  Sir! 

Rus.  I  won't  hear  a  word.  You  shall  have  him. 

[Exit. 

Har.  Sir — Hear  me — but  one  word He  will 

not  hear  me,  and  is  gone  to  prepare  for  this  odious 
marriage.  I  will  die  before  I  consent  to  it.  You 
shall  have  him  ?  O,  that  fathers  would  enforce  their 
commands  by  better  arguments  !  And  yet  I  pity  him, 
while  he  afflicts  me.  He  upbraided  me  with  Charles, 
his  wildness  and  intemperance — Alas  !  but  too  justly 
I  see  that  he  is  wedded  to  his  excesses  ;  and  I 
ought  to  conquer  an  affection  for  him,  which  will 
only  serve  to  make  me  unhappy. 
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Enter  CHARLES  in  a  Frock,  &c. 
Ha!  What  do  I  see!  [Screaming. 

Char.  Peace,  my  love! — My  dear  life,  make  no 
noise  ! — 1  have  been  hovering  about  the  house  this 

hour 1  just  now  saw  your  father  and  Sir  Harry  go 

out,  and  have  seized  tliis  precious  opportunity  to 
throw  myself  at  your  feet. 

Har.  You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal  of 
needless  trouble.  1  did  not  expect  or  hope  for  the 
favour  of  such  a  visit. 

Char.  O  my  dear  Harriot,  your  words  and  looks 
cut  me  to  the  soul.  You  cann't  imagine  what  I  suf- 
fer, and  have  suffered  since  last  night And  yet  I 

have  in  some  fond  moments  flattered  myself,  that  the 
service  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  do  you  at  Lady  Free- 
love's,  would  plead  a  little  in  my  favour. 

Har.  You  may  remember,  sir,  that  you  took  a 
very  early  opportunity  of  cancelling  that  obligation. 

Char.  I  do  remember  it  with  shame  and  despair. 
But  may  I  perish,  if  my  joy  at  having  delivered  you 
from  a  villain  was  not  the  cause!  My  transport  more 
than  half  intoxicated  me,  and  wine  made  an  easy  con- 
quest over  me. — I  tremble  to  think  lest  I  should  have 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  you  cannot  pardon. 

Har.  Whether  I  pardon  you  or  no,  sir,  is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence, 

Char.  O  my  Harriot !  Upbraid  me,  reproach  me, 
do  any  thing  but  look  and  talk  with  that  air  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference.  Must  I  lose  you  for  one  of- 
fence? when  my  soul  dotes  on  you,  when  I  love  you 
to  distraction ! 

Har.  Did  it  appear  like  love,  your  conduct  yester- 
day ?  To  lose  yourself  in  riot,  when  I  was  exposed 
to  the  greatest  distresses  ! 

Char.  I  feel,  I  feel  my  shame,  and  own  it. 

Har.  You  confess  that  you  don't  know  in  what 
manner  you  behaved.  Ought  not  I  to  tremble  at  the 
very  thoughts  of  a  man,  devoted  to  a  vice  which  ren- 
ders him  no  longer  a  judge  or  master  of  his  ow» 
conduct ? 
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Char.  Abandon  me,  if  ever  I  am  guilty  of  it  again. 
O  Harriot!  1  am  distracted  with  ten  thousand  fear* 
and  apprehensions  of  losing  yon  for  ever — The 
chambermaid,  whom  I  bribed  to  admit  me  to  you, 
told  me  that  when  the  two  gentlemen  went  out,  they 
talked  of  a  licence. — What  am  I  to  think?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  can  resign  yourself  to  Sir  Harry  Beagle  ? 
— [Harriot  pauses.'] — Can  you  then  consent  to  give 
your  hand  to  another?  No,  let  me  once  more  deliver 
you — Let  us  seize  this  lucky  moment ! — My  chariot 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  next  street — Let  me  gently 
force  yon,  while  their  absence  allows  it,  and  convey 
you  from  the  brutal  violence  of  a  constrained  marriage. 

Har.  No  ! — I  will  wait  the  event,  be  it  what  it  may. 
— O  Charles,  1  am  too  much  inclined — They  shan't 

force  me  to  marry  Sir  Harry But  your  behaviour 

——Not  half  an  hour  ago,  my  father  reproached  me 
with  the  looseness  of  your  character.  \JPeeping» 

Char.  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  ashamed  of  it.  You 
have  reclaimed  me,  Harriot! — On  my  soul  yon  have 
—If  all  women  were  as  attentive  as  yourself  to  the 
morals  of  their  lovers,  a  libertine  would  be  an  un- 
common character. But  let  me  persuade  you  to' 

leave  this  place,  while  you  may — Major  Oakly  will 
receive  us  at  his  house  with  pleasure — 1  am  shocked 
at  the  thoughts  of  what  your  stay  here  may  reserve 
yon  to. 

Har.  No,  I  am  determined  to  remain.      •  To  leave 
my  father  again,  to  go  oft'  openly  with   a  man,  of 
whose  libertine  character  he  has  himself  so  lately  been 
a  witness,  would  justify  his  anger,  and  impeach  my 
reputation. 

Char.  Fool !  fool !  How  unhappy  have  I  made  my- 
self!  Consider,  my  Harriot,  the  peculiarity  of 

your  situation;  besides  I  have  reason  to  fear  other 
designs  against  you. 

Har.  From  other  designs  I  can  be  no  where  so  se» 
<;ure  as  with  my  father. 

Char.  Time  flies Let  me  persuade  you  ! 

I  aiu  resolved  to  stay  here. 
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Char.  Yon  distract  inc.     For  Heaven's  sake. 

liar.  1  will  not  think  of  it. 

Char.  Consider,  my  angel !- 

Bar.  1  do  consider,  that  your  conduct  has  made  it 
Absolutely  improper  for  me  to  trust  myself  to  your 
care. 

Char.  My  conduct! — Vexation  l-r-'Sdeath  ! — But 
then,  my  dear  Harriot,  the  danger  you  are  in,  the 
necessity-  • 

Enter  Chamcermaid. 

Chamt.  O  law,  ma'am  ! Such  a  terrible  acci- 
dent! — As  sure  as  I  am  here,  there's  a  press-gang 
has  seized  the  two  getnmin,  and  is  carrying  them 
away,  thof  so  be  one  an  'em  says  as  how  he's  a  knight 
and  baronightj  and  that  t'other's  a  squire  and  a 
housekeeper. 

liar.  Seized  by  a  press-£ang!   impossible. 

C/uir.  O  now,  the  design  comes  out. — But  I'll 
baulk  his  lordship. 

Cliaml.  Lack-a-dasv,  ma'am,  what  can  we  do? 
There  is  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and  Bootcatcher, 
all  gone  a'ter  'em. — There  is  such  an  uproar  as  never 
was.  \_Eiit. 

Har.  If  I  thought  this  was  your  contrivance,  sir,  I 
would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

C/iar.  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  it.— 
This  is  Lord  Trinket's  doing,  I  am  sure.  1  knew  he 
had  some  scheme  in  agitation,  by  a  letter  I  inter- 
cepted this  morning. 

Har.   [Screams.'] 

Char.  Ha  !  Here  he  comes.  Nay  then,  it's  plain 
enough.  Don't  be  frighted,  my  love!  I'll  protect 
\ou. — But  now  I  must  desire  you  to  follow  my  di- 
rections. 

Enter  Lord  TKINKET. 

L.Trin.  Now,  madam. Plague  on't,  he  here 

again  ! — Nay  il.en,  [Drawing.']  come,  sir!  You're 
unarm'd  I  see.  Give  up  the  lady;  'give  her  up,  J  say, 
«r  1  am  throifgh  you  in  a  twinkling. 

f  Going  to  make  a  pass  at  Charles. 
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Char.  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord  !  I  have  arms. 
[Producing  a  pistol.']  If  you  come  a  foot  nearer,  you 
have  a  brace  of  balls  thro'  your  lordship's  head  I 

L.Trin.  How?  what's  this?  pistols? 

Char.  At  your  lordship's  service. Sword  and 

pistol,  my  lorrl. — Those,  you  know,  are  our  weapons. 
— If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow  to't  in  my  pocket. 
Don't  be  frighted,  madam.  His  lordship  has  removed 
your  friends  and  relations,  but  he  will  take  great  care 
of  you.  Shall  I  leave  you  with  him? 

Har.  Cruel  Charles  !  You  know  I  must  go  with 
.you  now. 

Char.  A  little  way  from  the  door  if  your  lordship 
pleases.  I  Waving  his  hand. 

L.  Trin.  Sir !— .'Sdeath!— Madam  !— 

Char.  A  little  more  round,  my  lord.        [Waving. 

L.  Trin.  But,  sir !— Mr.  Oakly ! 

Char.  I  have  no  leisureto  talk  with  your  lordship 
now. — A  little  more  that  way,  if  your  please.  [Wav- 
ing.']— You  know  where  I  live. — If  you  have  any 
commands  for  Miss  Russet,  you  will  hear  of  her  too 

at  my  house. Nay,  keep  back,  my  lord.  [Present- 

Stwg.J  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

[Exit  with  Harriot. 

L.  Trin.  [Looking  after  them,  and  pausing  for  a 
snort  lime.] — 1  cut  a  mighty  ridiculous  figure  here, 
*pon  honour. — So  I  have  been  concerting  this  deep 
€cheme  merely  to  serve  him. — Oh,  the  devil  take  such, 
intrigues,  and  all  silly  country  girls,  that  can  give  up 
a  man  of  quality  and  figure  tor  a  fellow  that  nobody 
knows.  • [Exit. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Lady  PREELOVE'S  House.    Enter  Lord  TRINKET, 
Lady  FREELOVE    with   a  Letter,    and    Captain 

O'CUTTER. 

Lord  Trinket.  WAS  ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate? 
jPox  on't,    captain,  how  could  you    make    such  « 
blunder? 
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O'Cut.  I  never  tough t  of  a  blunder.  I  was  to  da- 
liver  two  letters,  and  if  I  give  them  one  a  piece,  I 
tough  t  it  was  all  one,  foit. 

L.  Free.  And  so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious  captain 
gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to  young  Oakly,  and 
here  he  has  brought  me  a  challenge. 

L.Trin.  Ridiculous!  Never  was  any  thing  s» 
nal'O-propos. — Did  you  read  the  direction,  captain? 

O'Cut.  Who,  me! Devil  burn  me,  not  I.  i 

never  rnde  at  all. 

L.Trln.  'Sdeath  !  how  provoking!  When  I  had 
secur'd  the  servants,  and  got  all  the  people  out  of  the 
way — W  hen  every  thing  was  en  train. 

L.  Free.  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lordl  Things  havs 
happened  unluckily,  to  be  sure;  and  yet  I  think  I 
could  hit  upon  a  method  to  set  every  thing  to  right 


again. 


L.  Trin.  How  ?  how  ?  my  dear  Lady  Freelove, 
how? 

L.  Free.  Suppose  then  your  lordship  was  to  go  and 
deliver  these  country  gentlemen  from  their  confine- 
ment; make  them  believe  it  was  a  plot  of  young 
Oakly's  to  carry  oft"  my  niece  ;  and  so  make  a  merit 
of  your  own  services  with  the  father. 

L.  Trin.  Admirable  !   I'll  about  it  immediately. 

O'Cut.  Has  your  lordship  any  occasion  for  my  sar- 
vice"  in  this  expedition  ? 

L.Trln.  O  no: — Only  release  me  these  people, 
and  then  keep  out  of  the  way,  dear  captain. 

O'Cut.  With  all  my  heart,  fait.  But  you  are  all 
wrong  : — this  will  not  signify  a  brass  farding.  If  you 
would  let  me  alone,  1  would  give  him  a  salt  eel,  1 
warrant  you. — But  upon  my  credit  there's  noting  to 
be  done  without  a  little  tilting.  \_Exit. 

L.  Free.  Ha,  ha  !  poor  captain  ! 

L.  Trin.  But  where  shall  1  carry  them,  when  I 
have  deliver'd  them  ? 

L.  Free.  To  Air.  Oakly's,  by  all  means.  You  may 
be  sure  my  niece  is  there. 

L.Trin.  To  Mr.  Oakly's! Why,  does  yttur 
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ladyship  consider?    'Tis  going  directly  in  the  fire  of 
the  enemy — throwing  the  dimenti  full  in  their  teeth. 

L.  Free.  So  much  the  better.  Face  your  enemies  : 
—nay,  you  shall  outface  them  too.  Why,  where's 
the  difference  between  truths  and  untruths,  if  you  do 
but  stick  close  to  the  point  ?  Falsehood  would  scarce 
ever  be  detected,  if  if  we  had  confidence  enough  to 
support,  it. 

L.  Trin.  Nay,  I  don't  want  bronze  upon  occasion. 
— But  to  go  amongst  a  whole  troop  of  people,  sure> 
to  contradict  every  word  1  say,  is  so  dangerous 

L.  Free.  To  leave  Russet  alone  amongst  them, 
would  be  ten  times  more  dangerous.  You  may  be 
sure  that  Oakly's  will  be  the  first  place  he  will  go  to 
after  his  daughter,  where,  if  you  do  not  accompany 
him,  he  will  be  open  to  all  their  suggestions.  They'll 
be  all  in  one  story,  and  nobody  there  to  contradict 
them  ;  and  then  their  dull  truth  would  triumph, 

which  must  not  be.    No,  no, positively,  my  lord, 

you  must  battle  it  out. 

L.Trin.  Well,  I'll  go,   'p°n  honour and  if  I 

could  depend  on  your  ladyship  as  a  corps  de  reserve — ' 

L.  Free.  I'll  certainly  meet  you  there.  Tush  !  my 
lord,  there's  nothing  in  it.  It's  hard,  indeed,  if  two 
persons  of  condition  can't  bear  themselves  out  against 
such  trumpery  folks  as  the  family  of  the  Oaklys. 

L.  Trin.  Odious  low  people! But  I  lose  time 

1  must  after  the  captain and  so,  till  we  meet 

at  Mr.  Oakly's  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand You 

won't  fail  me. 

L.Free.  You  may  depend  on  me.  [Exit  Z..Trin.] 
So,  here  is  fine  work  !  This  artful  little  hussy  has 
been  tcro  much  for  us  all. — Well,  what's  to  be  done? 
Why,  when  a  woman  of  fashion  gets  into  a  scrape, 
nothing  but  a  fashionable  assurance  can  get  her  out  of 
it  again.  I'll  e'en  go  boldly  to  Mr.  Oakly's,  as  I  have 

Eromised,  and  if  it  appears  practicable,  I  will  forward 
ord  Trinket's  matcn  ;  but  if  I  find  that  matters  have 
taken  another  turn,  his  lordship  must  excuse  me.    In 
lhat  case  I'll  fairly  drop  him,  seem  a  perfect  stranger 
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to  all  his  intentions,  and  give  my  visit  an  air  of  con- 
gratulation to  my  niece  and  any  other  husband,  which 
fortune,  her  wise  father,  or  her  ridiculous  self  has 
provided  for  her.  \~Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
Mrs.  OAKLY'S  Dressing-Room.  Enter  Mrs.  OAKLY. 

Mrs.  O.  This  is  worse  and  worse  1 He   never 

held  me  so  much  in  contempt  before. To  go  out 

without  speaking  to  me,  or  taking  the  least  notice.— 
I  am  obliged  to  the  major  for  this. — How  could  he 
take  him  out?  and  how  could  Mr.  Oakly  go  witk 

him? 

EnterToiLET. 
Mrs.  O.  Well,  Toilet. 

Toil.  My  master  is  not  come  back  yet,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  O.  Where  is  he  gone? 
Toil.   I  don't  know,  I  can  assure  your  ladyship. 
Mrs.  O.  Why  don't  you  know? — You  know  no- 
thing.— But  I  warrant  you  know  well  enough,  if  you 
would   tell. — You  shall  never  persuade  me  but  you 
knew  of  Mr.  Oakly's  going  out  to-day. 

Toil.  1  wish  I  may  die,  ma'am,  upon  my  honour, 
and  I  protest  to  your  ladyship,  I  knew  nothing  in  the 
world  of  the  matter,  no  more  than  the  child  unborn. 
There  is  Mr.  Paris,  my  master's  gentleman,  knows— • 
Mrs.O.  What  does  he  know? 
Toil.  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 
Mrs.  O.  Where  is  Paris  ?  What  is  he  doing? 
Toil.  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  ma'am. 
Mrs.\O.  Bid  him  come  here. 
Toil.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  O.  He  is  certainly  gone  after  this  young  flirt. 
—His  confidence  and  the  major's  insolence  provoke 
me  beyond  expression. 

lie-enter  TOILET  with  PARIS. 
Where  is  your  master? 
Par.  //  est  sorli. 
Mrs.  O.  Where  is  he  gone? 
Par.  Ah,  madame,  je  n'cn  src.^s   ricn,     I 
•oting  of  it. 
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Mrs.  O.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  Why  did  not 
you  tell  me  he  was  going  out? 

Par.  I  dress  him — Je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas  du  plus — 
He  go  where  he  will — I  have  no  bisness  wis  it. 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  you  should  have  told  me — that  was 
your  business— and  if  you  don't  mind  your  business 
better,  you  shan't  stay  here,  I  can  tell  v«u»  sir. 

Par.  \'roila  I  quehjue  chose  d 'extraordinaire  ! 

Mrs.  O.  Don't  stand  jabbering  and  shrugging  your 
shoulders,  but  go  and  enquire — go — and  bring  me 
word  where  he  is  gone. 

Par.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  do. — I'll  ask  John. 

Mrs.  O.  Bid  John  corne  to  me. 

Par.  De  tout   mon  cceur. Jean  !  id  !  Jean — * 

Speak  my  ladi.  [Exit. 

Mrs.O.  Impudent  fellow!  His  insolent  gravity 
and  indift'erenpe  is  insupportable Toilet ! 

Toil.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Where's  John?  \Vhy  don't  he  come? 
Why  do  you  stand  with  your  hands  before  you  ?  Why 
don't  you  fetch  him? 

Toil.  Yes,   ma'am — I'll    go    this   minute. O, 

here,  John!  my  lady  wants  you. 

Enter  JOHN. 

Mrs.  O.   Where's  your  master  ? 

John.  Gone  out,  madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Why  did  not  you  go  with  him? 

John.  Because  he  went  out  in  the  major's  chariot, 
madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? 

John.  To  the  major's,  I  suppose,  madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Suppose!  Don't  you  know? 

John.  I  believe  so,  but  cann't  tell  for  certain,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Believe,  and  suppose! — and  don't  know. 

and  can't  tell ! You  are  all  fools. — Go  about  your 

business.  [John  going.'] — Come  here  [Returns.] 
Go  to  the  major's — no, — it  does  not  signify — go  along 
— [John  going.'] — Yes,  hark'ee,  [Returns.]  go  to  the 
major's,  and  see  if  your  master  is  there* 
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John.  Give  your  compliments,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  O.  My  compliments,  blockhead  !  Get  along, 
[John  going.]  Come  hither.  [Returns.]  Can't  you 
go  to  the  major's,  and  bring  me  word  it'  Mr.  Oakly 
is  there,  without  taking  any  further  notice  ? 

John.  Yes,  rna'am ! 

Mrs.O.  Well,  why  don't  you  go,  then?  And  make 
haste  back — And  d'ye  hear,  John.  [John  going,  returns. 

John.  Madam! 

Mrs.  O.  Nothing  at  all — go  along — [John  goes."]— • 
How  uneasy  Mr.  Oakly  makes  me ! — Hark'e,  John ! 

[John  returns. 

John.  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  O.  Send  the  porter  here. 

John.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Toil.  So,  she's  in  a  rare  humour!  I  shall  nave  a 

fine    time    on't. — [Aside.] Will  your    ladyship 

choose  to  dress. 

Mrs.  O.  Pr'ythee,  creature,  don't  tease  me  with 
your  fiddle-faddle  stuff — I  have  a  thousand  things  to 

think  of. Where  is  the  porter?    Why  has  not 

that  booby  sent  him  ?  What  is  the  meaning 

He-enter  JOHN. 

John.  Madam,  my  master  is  this  moment  returned 
•with  Major  Oakly,  and  my  young  master,  and  the 
lady  that  was  here  yesterday. 

Mrs.  O.  Very  well.  [Exit  John.]— Returned  !-* 
yes,  truly,  he  is  returned — and  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  This  is  setting  me  at  open  defiance.  But 
I'll  go  down  and  shew  them  1  have  too  much  spirit  , 
to  endure  such  usage. — [Going.] — Or  stay — I'll  not 
go  amongst  his  company — I'll  go  out. Toilet ! 

Toil.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Order  the  coach,  I'll  go  out. — [Toilet 

going.] Toilet,  stay,- — I'll  e'en  go  down  to  them 

ISTo. Toilet! 

Toil.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Order  me  a  boil'd  chicken- I'll  not  go 

down  to  dinner — I'll  dine  in  my  own  room,  and  sup 
there'— I'll  not  see  his  face  these  three  days.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  another  Room.     Enter  OAKLY,  Major 
OAKLY,  CHARLES,  and  HARRIOT. 

Chn.  My  dear  Harriot,  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy. 

liar.  Alas !  I  have  too  much  cause  for  my  un- 
easiness. Who  knows  what  that  vile  lord  has  done 
>vith  my  father? 

Oak.  Be  comforted,  madam;  we  shall  soon  hear  of 
Mr.  Russet,  and  all  will  he  well,  1  daresay. 

Har.  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir: But  I  can 

assure  you,  1  am  not  a  little  concerned  on  your  ac- 
count as  well  as  my  own ;  and  if  i  did  not  flatter  my- 
self with  hopes  of  explaining  every  thing  to  Mrs. 
Oukly's  satisfaction,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  disturbed  the  peace  of  such  a  worthy  family. 

Mai.  Don't  mind  that,  madam  ;  they'll  be  very  good 
friends  again.  This  is  nothing  among  married  people. 
— 'Sdeath,  here  she  is  ! — No, — it's  only  Mrs.  Toilet. 

.Enter  TOILET* 

Oak.  Well, Toilet,  what  now?  [Toilet  whispers."] 
Not  well?- — Can't  come  down  to  dinner ?— Wants  to 
See  me  above  ? — Hark'e,  brother,  what  shall  i  do? 

Maj.   If  you  go,  you're  undone. 

Har.  Go,  sir;  go   to  Mrs.  Oakly Indeed  you 

had  better 

Maj.  'Sdeath,  brother!  don't  budge  a  foot— This 
is  all  iractiousness'and  ill-humour > 

Oak.  No,  I'll  not  go — Tell  her  I  have  company, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  tn  see  her  here.  [Exit  Toilet. 

Maj.  That's  right. 

Oali.  Suppose  I  go  and  watch  how  she  proceeds? 

Maj.  What  d'ye  mean?  You  would  not  go  to  her? 
Are  you  mad  ? 

Oak.  By  no  means  go  to  her—  1  only  want  to  know 
how  she  takes  it.  I  11  lie  perdue  in  my  study,  and 
observe  her  motions. 

Ma.}.  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade  work — this 

bush-fighting.     Why   can't  you  stay  here?- Ay, 

;)y! — 1  know  how  it  will  be She'll  come  bounce 

in  upon  you  with  a  torrent  of  anger  and  passion*  or, 
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if  necessary,  a  whole  flood  of  tears,  and  carry  ail  be- 
fore her  at  once. 

Oak.   You  shall    find  that  you're  mistaken,  major. 
— Don't  imagine  that  because  1  wish  not  to  be  void  of 
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humanity,  thai  I  am  destitute  of  resolution.     Now  1 

am  ccnvinc'd  I'm  in  tin-  right,  I'll  support  that  right 
with  ten  times  your  steadiness. 

Maj.  You  talk  this  \vell,  brother. 

Oak.   I'll  do  it  well,  brother. 

Maj.  If  you  don't,  you're  undone 

Or?/-.  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [Exit. 

Maj.   Well,  Charles. 

Char.  I  cann't  bear  to  see  mv  Harriot  so  uneasy. 
I'll  go  immediately  in  quest  of  Mr.  Russet.  Perhaps 
1  may  learn  at  the  inn  where  his  lordship's  ruiuans 
have  carried  him. 

Hits.  [If-'ithouf.  \  Here?  Yes,  yes,  I  know  she's  here 
we'l  enough.  CV-ine  alone;,  Sit  Harry,  come  along. 

liar.   He's 'here! — My    father!   I    know  his   voice 
Whereis  Mr.Oakly?  O,  now,  sir,  [7'o  //<  e  Maj  fir.] 
do  hut   pacify  him,  and  you'll  be  a   friend   indeed. 
.Enter RUSSET  /..TRINKET.  andSii  HARRY  BEAGLE. 

L.  Trin.  There,  sir — I  told  you  it  was  so. 

lilts.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plain. O  you  provoking 

•hit!  Elopement  after  elopement!  And  at  last  to 
have  your  father  carried  ott  by  violence  !  To  endan- 
ger my  life  !  Zounds  !  I  am  so  angry,  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  within  reach  of  you. 

C/iar.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  daughter  ii 
entirely 

Kus.  You  assure  me!   You  are  the  fellow  that  has 

perverted  her  mind That  has   set  rny  own  child 

against  me 

Char.   If  you  will  but  hear  me,  sir— — 

Kits.  I  won't  hear  a  word  you  say.  I'll  have  my 
daughter 1  won't  hear  a  word. 

A/a/".  Nay,  Mr.  Russet,  hear  reason.  If  yon  will 
have  but  patience — 

Rus.  I'll  have  no  patience — I'll  have  my  daughter, 
and  she ^  shall  marry  Sir  Harry  to  ri^ht. 
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L.  Trin.  That  is  dealing  rather  too  much  en  cava» 
Her  with  me,  Mr.  Russet,  'pon  honour.  You  take  no 
noticeof  my  pretensions,  though  my  rank  arid  family— - 
jRw?.  What  care  I  for  rank  and  family.  I  don't 
want  to  make  my  daughter  a  rantipole  woman  of  qua- 
lity. I'll  give  her  to  whom  I  please.  Take  her  away, 
Sir  Harry  ;  she  shall  marry  you  to-night. 

Har.   For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  hear  me  a  moment. 
Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl.     Take  her  away,  Sir 
Harry,  take  her  away. 
Char.  It  must  not  be. 
Maj.  Only  three  words,  Mr.  Russet — — 
Rus.  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her? 
Sir  H.  Hold  hard,  hold  hard!    You  are  all  on  a 
wrong  scent :  hold  hard!  I  say,  hold  hard! — Hark, 
ye,  'Squire  Russet. 

Rus.  Well !  what  now  ? 

Sir  If.  It  was  proposed,  you  know,  to  match  me 
with  Miss  Harriot — But  she  can't  take  kindly  to  me. 
—When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it  is  best  to  hedge 
off,  you  know — and  so  I  have  e'en  swopped  her  with 
Lord  Trinket  here  for  his  brown  horse  Nabob,  that 
he  bought  of  Lord  Whistle- Jacket  for  fifteen  hundred 
guineas. 

Rus.  Swopped  her !  Swopped  my  daughter  for  a 
hor?e  !  Zonns,  sir,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Sir  H.  Mean!  Why  I  mean  to  be  off,  to  be  sure 
— It  won't  do — I  tell  you  it  won't  do — First  of  all  i 
knocked  up  myself  and  my  horses,  when  they  took  for 
London — and  now  I  have  been  stewed  aboard  a  tender 
-—I  have  wasted  three  stone  aJ;  least — If  I  could  have 
rid  my  match,  it  would  not  have  grieved  me — And 
so,  as  1  said  before,  I  have  swopped  her  for  Nabob. 
Rus.  The  devil  take  Nabob,  and  yourself,  and  Lord 

Trinket,  and 

L.Trin.  Pardon  !  jevous  demande pardon,  Mon- 
sieur Russet,  'pon  honour. 

Rus.  Death  and  the  devil  !  1  shall  go  distracted. 
My  daughter  plotting  against  me — the 

,  come,  Mr.  Russet,  1  am  your  man  after  all* 
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Give  me  but  a  moment's  hearing,  and  I'll  engage  to 
make  peace  between  you  and  your  daughter,and  throw 
the  blame  where  it  ought  to  fall  most  deesrvedly. 

SirH.  Ay,  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle  on 
the  right  horse,  my  buck  I 

Rus.  Well,   sir! — What  d'ye  say? — Speak 1 

don't  know  what  to  do 

Maj.  I'll  speak  the  truth,  let  ^vho  will  be  offended 
by  it. — 1  have  proof  presumptive  and  positive  for 
you,  Mr.  Russet.  From  his  lordship's  behaviour  at 
Lady  Freelove's,  when  my  nephew  rescued  her,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  he  would  stick  at  no  mea- 
sures to  carry  his  point. — There's  proof  presumptive. 
— But,  sir,  we  can  give  you  proof  positive  too — proof 
under  his  lordship's  own  hand,  that  he,  likewise  was 
the  contriver  of  the  gross  affront  that  has  just  been 
pffered  you. 

Rus.  Hey !  how? 

Z.  Trin.  Every  syllable  romance,  'pon  honour. 

Maj.  Gospel  every  word  on't. 

Char.  This  letter  will  convince  you,  sir ! — In  con- 
fequence  of  what  happened  at  Lady  Freelove's,  his 
lordship  thought  fit  to  send  me  a  challenge  :  but  the 
messenger  blundered,  and  gave  me  this  letter  instead 
of  it.  \_Giving  the  letter.]  1  have  the  case  which  in- 
closed it  in  my  pocket. 

L.  Trin.  Forgery,  from  beginning  to  end,  'pon  ho- 
nour. 

Maj.  Truth  upon  my  honour. — But  read,  read, 
Mr.  Russet,  read  and  be  convinced. 

Rus.  Let  me  see — let  me  see — [Reading."] — Um 
um — um — um — so,  so ! um — um — urn — damna- 
tion!— Wish  me  success — obedient  slave — Trinket. — 
Fire  and  fury  !  How  dare  you  do  this  ? 

L.  Trin.  When  you  are  cool,  Mr.  Russet,  I  will 
explain  this  matter  to  you. 

Rus.  Cool !  'Sdeath"  and  hell ! — I'll  never  be  cool 
again — I'll  be  revenged. — So  my  Harriot,  my  dear 
girl  is  innocent  at  last.  Say  so,  my  Harriot,  tell  me 
you  are  innocent.  [EmlrQcing  her, 
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liar.  I  am,  indeed,  sir;  and  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression at  your  being  convinced  of  i-. 

Kits.  \  am  glad  on't — ]  am  pine!  on't — I  believe  you, 
Harriot ! — -Yon  was  always  a  good  girl. 

Mnj.  So  she  is,  an  excellent  girl  ! — Worth  a  regi- 
ment of  such  Lords  and  Bhnmets — Come,  sir,  finish 

every  thing  handsomely  at  once. Come — Charles 

will  have  a  handsome  fortune. 

Rns.  Marry! — She  durst  not  do  it. 

Maj.  Consider,  sir,  they  have  long  been  fond  of 
each  other — old  acquaintance — faithful  lovers — tur- 
tles—  and  may  be  very  happy. 

Hits.  Well,  well — since  things  are  so — I  love  my 
girl.  Hark  ye,  young  Oakly,  if  you  don't  make  her 
a  good  husband,  you'll  break  my  heart,  you  rogue. 

Char.  Do  notdoubtit,  sir!  my  Harriot  has  re  formed 
me  altogether. 

Ri:s.  Has  she?-— Why  then — there — Heaven  bless 
yon  both — there — now  there's  an  er.d  on't. 

Sir  II.  So,  my  lord,  you  and  I  are  both  distanced 
— A  hollow  thing,  damme. 

L.  Trin.  N'imporfe. 

Si>  II.  [Aside.]  Now  this  stake  is  drawn,  my  Lord 
may  be  for  hedging  ofF  mayhap.  Ecod  !  I'll  go  to 
Jack  Speed's,  and  secure  Nabob,  and  be  out  of  town 
in  an  hour. — Soho  !  Lady  Freelove  !  Yoics  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  FUEELOVE. 

L.  Free.  My  dear  Miss  Ru?sct,  you'll  excuse——- 

Ciiar.  Mr?.  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's  seivice. 

L.  Free.    Married  i 

Har.  Not  yet,  madam  ;  but  my  father  has  been  so 
good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

L.  Free.  I  protest  I  am  prodigiously  glad  of  it.  My 
dear,  1  give  yon  joy — and  you,  Mr.  Oakly. — I  wish 
you  joy,  Mr.  Russet,  and  all  the  good  company — for 
1  think  the  most  of  them  are  parties  concerned. 

Muj.  How  easy,,  impudent,  and  familiar!    [Aside. 

L.  Free.  Lord  Trinket  here  too  ! — I  vow  I  did  not 
see  your  lordship  before. 
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/,.  Trin.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  slave. 

[B 'oic. 

L.  Free.  You  seem  grave,  my  lord! — Come,  come, 
I  know  there  has  been  some  difference  between  you 
and  Mr.  Oakly — You  must  give  me  leave  lo  be  a  me- 
diator in  this  arlair. 

L.  Trin.  Here  has  been  a  small  fracas  to  be  sure, 
am  !     We  are  all  blown,  'pon  honour. 

L.  Fife.  Blown  !     What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Trin.  Nav,  your  ladyship  knows  that  I  never 
mind  these  things,  and  I  know  that  they  never  dis- 
compose your  ladvship— Out  things  have  happened  a 
little  en  travcrs — The  little  billet  1  sent  your  ladyship 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman — [Point- 
ing (a  Char.]— and  so — there  has  been  a  little  Ironil- 
letie  about  it — that's  all. 

L.  Free.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary style — If  you  have  been  guilty  of  any  misbe- 
haviour, I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  your  ill  conduct  can 
fasten  no  imputation  on  me. — Missllusset  will  justify 
me  sufficiently. 

Ma'-.  Had  not  your  ladyship  better  appeal  to  my 

friend  Charles  here  ? — The  letter,  Charles  ! Out 

with  it  this  instant ! 

Char.   Ye.s,  I  have  the  credentials  of  her  ladyship's 

integrity  in  my  pocket. Mr.  Russet,  the  letter  you 

read  a  little  while  ago  was  inclosed  in  this  cover,  which 
also  I  now  think  it  mv  duty  to  put  into  your  hands. 

Uus.  I  Heading.^  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Freelove 'Sdeath  and  hell! — and  now  J  recol- 
lect, the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with  scraps  of  French, 
and  madam,  and  your  ladyship — Fire  and  fury  !  ma- 
cam,  how  came  you  to  use  me  so  ?  I  am  obliged  to 
you  then  for  the  insult  that  has  been  ottered  me. 

L.  Free.  What  is  all  this  ?  Your  obligations  to  me, 
Mr.  Russet,  are  of  a  nature  that 

Rns.  Fine  obligations  !  I  dare  say  I  am  partly 
obliged  to  you  too  for  the  attempt  on  my  daughter, 
by  lhat  thing  of  a  lord  yonder  at  your  house.  Zoutis! 

madam,  these  "are  injuries  never  to  be  forgiven • 

H   2 
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They  are  the  grossest  affronts  to  me  and  my  family- 
All  the  world  shall  know  them — Zouns ! — I'll 

L.  Free.  Mercy  on  me  !  how  boisterous  are  these 
country  gentlemen  ! — Why  really,  Mr.  Russet,  you 
rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam — I  am  afraid  you'll  beat 
me — and  then  you  swear  most  abominably. — How 
can  you  be  so  vulgar? — I  see  the  meaning  of  this  low 
malice — But  the  reputation  of  women  of  quality  are 
not  so  easily  impeached — My  rank  places  me  above 
the  scandal  of  little  people,  and  1  shall  meet  such 
petty  insolence  with  trie  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity 
But  you  and  your  simple  girl  will  be  the  sufferers. 
—I  had  some  thoughts  of  introducing  her  into  the 
first  company — But  now,  madam,  I  shall  neither  re- 
ceive nor  return  your  visits,  and  will  entirely  with- 
draw my  protection  from  the  ordinary  part  of  the  fa« 
mily.  [Exit. 

Rus.  Zouns,  what  impudence  !  that's  worse  than 
all  the  rest. 

L.  Trin.  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith  ! — The  true 
French  nonchalance — But,  good  folks,  why  such  a 

deal  of  rout  and  tapage  about  nothing  at  all? If 

Mademoiselle  Harriot  had  rather  be  Mrs.  Oakly  than 

Lady  Trinket Why — 1  wish  her  joy,  that's  all. — 

Mr.  Russet,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  son-in-law — Mr. 
Oakly,  1  wish  you  joy  of  the  lady — and  you,  madam, 

[To  Harriot. ^  of  the  gentleman And,  in  short,  I 

wish  you  all  joy  of  one  another,  'pon  honour!  [Exit. 

Rus.  There's  a  fine  fellow  of  a  lord  now! — The 
devil's  in  your  London  folks  of  the  first  fashion,  as 
you  call  them.  They  will  rob  you  of  your  estate,  de- 
bauch your  daughter,  or  lie  with  your  wife — and  all 
as  if  they  were  doing  you  a  favour — 'pon  honour  ! 

Maj,  Hey  !  what  now  ?          [Bell  rings  violently. 
Enter  OAKLY. 

Oak.  D'ye  hear,  major,  d'ye  hear  ? 

Maj.  Zouns!  what  a  clatter ! — She'll  pull  down  all 
the  bells  in  the  house. 

Oak.  My  observations  since  I  left  you  have  con- 
firmed my  resolution.  I  see  plainly,  that  her  good- 
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hijiiionr  and  her  ill-humour,  her  smiles,  her  tears,  and 
her  fits,  are  all  calculated  to  play  upon  me. 

Maj.  Die  not  1  always  tell  you  so?  It's  the  way 
with  them  all — they  will  be  rough  and  smooth,  nnd 
hot  and  cold,  and  all  in  a  bieath.  Any  thing  to  get 
the  better  of  us. 

Oak.  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present,  I  promise  you 
• — I  am  at  once  angry  and  ashamed  oP  her  ;  and  yet 

she  is  so  ridiculous  I  cann't  help  laughing  at  her 

There  has  she  been  in  her  chamber,  fuming  and  fret- 
ting, and  dispatching  a  messenger  to  me  every  two 
minutes — servant  after  servant — now  she  insists  on 
my  coming  to  her — now  again  she  writes  a  note  to 
intreat — then  Toilet  is  sent  to  let  me  know  that  she 
is  ill,  absolutely  dying — then,  the  very  next  minute, 
she'll  never  see  my  face  again — she'll  go  out  of  the  house 
directly.  [Bellrings.]  Again!  now  the  storm  rises! 

Maj.  It  will  soon  drive  this  way  then— now,  bro- 
ther, prove  yourself  a  man — You  have  gone  too  far 
to  retreat. 

Oak.  Retreat !  retreat ! — No,  no  ! — I'll  preserve  the 
advantage  I  have  gained,  I  am  determined. 

Mcj.  Ay,  ay  ! — keep  your  ground! — fear  nothing! 
up  with  your  noble  heart !  Good  discipline  makes 
good  soldiers  ;  stick  close  to  my  advice,  and  you  may 
stand  buff  to  a  tigress 

Oak.  Here  she  is,  by  heavens  ! — now,  brother  ! 

Maj.  And  now,  brother  ! — Now  or  never  ! 
Enter  Mrs.  OAKLY. 

Mrs.  O.  I  think,  Mr.  Oakly,  you  might  have  had 
humanity  enough  to  have  come  to  see  how  I  did. 
You  'nave  taken  your  leave,  1  .suppose,  of  all  tender- 
ness and  affection — but  I'll  be  cairn — I'll  not  throw 
myself  into  a  passion — you  want  to  drive  me  out  of 
your  hoiie.e — I  see  what  you  aim  at,  and  will  be  afore- 
hand  with  you — Let  me  keep  mv  temper !  I'll  send 
for  a  chair,  and  leave  the  house  this  instant 

Oak.  True,  my  love  !  1  knew  you  would  not  think 
of  dining  in  your  own  chamber  alone,  when  I  had 
company  below.  You  shall  sit  at  the  head  of 

H  3 
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table,  as  you  ought  to  be  sure,  as  you  say,  and  make 
my  friends  welcome. 

Mrs.  O.  Excellent  raillery  !  Look  ye,  Mr.  Oakly, 
I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  affected  cool  ness  and  in- 
difference. 

Oak.  My  dear,  consider  where  you  are- • 

Mrs.  O.  You  would  be  glad,  1  find,  to  get  me 
out  of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts  about  you. 

Oak.  Before  all  this  company  !  fie  ! 

Mrs.  O.  But  I'll  disappoint  you,  for  I  shall  remain 
in  it  to  support  my  due  authority — As  for  you,  Ma- 
jor Oakly 

Maj.  Hey-day  !  what  have  I  done  ? 

Mrs*  O.  I  think  you  might  find  better  employ- 
ment than  to  create  divisions  between  married  peo- 
ple  And  you,  sir-- 

Oak.  Nay,  but  my  dear!' 

Mrs.  O.  Might  have  more  sense,  as  well  as  ten- 
derness, than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stuff.— 

Oak.  Lord,  lord! 

Mrs.  O.  You  and  your  wise  counsellor  there,  I 
suppose,  think  to  carry  all  your  points  with  me. — — 

Oak.  Was  ever  any  thing 

Mrs.  O.  But  it  won't  do,  sir.  You  shall  find  that  I 
will  have  my  own  way,  and  that  I  will  govern  my 
own  family. 

Oak.  You  had  better  learn  to  govern  yourself  by 
half.  Your  passion  makes  you  ridiculous.  Did  ever 
any  body  see  so  much  fury  and  violence  ?  affronting 
your  best  friends,  breaking  my  peace,  and  disconcert- 
ing your  own  temper.  And  all  for  what?  For  no- 
thing. 'Sdeath,  madam!  at  these  years  you  ought 
to  know  better. 

Mrs.O.  At  these  years! — Very  fine!— Am  I  to 
be  talk'd  to  in  this  manner? 

Oak.  Talk'd  to!— Why  not? You  have  talk'd 

to  me  long  enough — almost  talk'd  me  to  death — and 
I  have  taken  it  all  in  hopes  of  making  you  quiet- 
but  all  in  vain ;  for  the  more  one  bears,  the  worse 
are.  Patience,  I  find,  is  all  thrown  away  upon 
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you  ;  and  henceforward,  come  what  may,  I  am  re- 
solved to  be  master  of  my  own  house. 

Mrs.  O.  So,    so  ! — Master,  indeed  ! Yes,  sir, 

and  you'll  take  care  to  have  mistresses  enough  too,  I 
warrant  you. 

Oak.  Perhaps  I  may ;  but  they  shall  be  quiet  ones, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed  ! — And  do  you  think  I  am  such  a 
tame  fool  as  to  sit  quietly  and  bear  all  this?     You 
shall  know,  sir,  that  I  will  resent  this  behaviour 
You  shall  find  that  I  have  a  spirit 

Oak.  Of  the  devil. 

Mrs.  O.  Intolerable  ! You  shall  find  then  that 

1  will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sure  I  have  need  of  it. 
As  soon  as  the  house  is  once  cleared  again,  I'll  shut 
my  doors  against  all  company. — You  shan't  see  a 
single  soul  for  this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  madam,  but  1  will ! — I'll  keep  open 
house  for  a  year — I'll  send  cards  to  the  whole  town — 
Mr. Oakly's route! — All  the  world  will  come — and  I'll 
go  among  the  world  too — I'll  be  mew'd  up  no  longer. 

Mrs.  O.  Provoking  insolence!  This  is  not  to  be 
endured Look'e,  Mr.  Oakly. 

Oak.  And  look'e,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  will  have  my  own 
way. 

Mrs.  O.  Nay  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir 

Oak.  And  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  I  will  not  be 
crossed 1  won't  be  made  a  fool. 

Mrs.  O.  Why,  you  won't  let  me  speak. 

Oak.  Because  you  don't  speak  as  you  ought.  Ma- 
dam, madam!  you  shan't  look,  nor  walk,  nor  talk, 
nor  think,  but  as  I  please. 

Mrs.  O.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster !  I  can 
bear  this  no  longer.  [Bursls  info  tears.~\  O  you  vile 
man!  I  can  see  through  your  design— you  cruel, 
barbarous,  inhuman — such  usage  to  your  poor  wife! 
you'll  be  the  death  of  her. 

Oak.  She  shan't  be  the  death  of  me,  I'm  determined. 

Mrs.  O.  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this  1 To 

be  contradicted — [Soiling."]  —insulted-— abused— 
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haled 'tis  too  much — my  heart  will  burst  with — 

oh  ! — oh! [I-'al/!,  info  a  jit ;  Harriot,  Charley  &c. 

run  fo  her  assista?icc.'] 

Oak.  [Interposing.]  Let  her  alone. 

Har.  Sir,  Mrs.  Oakly 

Char.  For  Heaven's  sake,   sir,  she  will  he • 

Oak.  Let  her  alone,  I  say ;  I  won't  have  her  touched 
— let  her  alone — if  her  passions  throw  her  into  ['1:3,  let 
the  strength  of  them  carry  her  through  them. 

H<ir.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her.  She  may — 

Oak.  1  don't  care — you  shan't  touch  her — lei  her 
bear  them  patiently — she'll  learn  to  behave  hetter  ano- 
ther time. — Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Mrs.  O.  ^Kising.~\  O  you  monster! — yon  villain  ! 
—  you  base  man  ! — Would  you  let  me  die  for  want  of 
help? — would  you 

Oak.  Bless  me,  madam!  your  fit  is  very  violent — 
take  care  of  yourself. 

Mrs.  O.  Despised,  ridiculed — but  I'll  be  revenged 
• — vou  shall  see,  sir 

Oak.  Tol-de-roll  loll-de-rol  loll-de-rol  loll.  [Singing. 

Mrs.  O.   What,  am  1  made  a  jest  of?    Exposed  to 

all  the  world  ? — If  there's  law  or  justice 

Oak.  Tvl-de-rol loll-de-rol loll-de-rol loll.  [Singing. 

Mrs.  O.  I  shall  burst  with  anger. — Have  a  care,  sir; 
vou  may  repent  this — Scorned  and  made. ridiculous ! — 
No  power  on  earth  shall  hinder  my  revenge  !  [Going. 

liar.  [Interposing.^  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Let  me  go.      I  cannot  bear  this  pi-ace. 

liar.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

Oak.   What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  [/Jpar!. 

Moj.  Courage,  brother!  you  have  done  wonders. 


[Apart-. 

I- 


I  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.         \  Apart, 
fiar.  Slay,  madam — Pray  slay   but  one  moment. 

I  have  been  a  painful  witness  of  your  uneasiness,  and 

;n  great  part  the  innocent  occasion  of  it.     Give  me 

leave  then 

Air*.  O.  I  did  nol  expect  indeed  to  have  found  you 

here  again.     But  however 
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Har.  I  see  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and  it  makes 
me  miserable.  Suffer  me  to  tell  you  the  real  truth. 
1  can  explain  every  thing  to  your  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  O.  May  be  so — I  cannot  argue  with  you. 

Char.  Pray,  madam,  hear  her — for  my  sake — for 
your  own — clear  madam  ! 

Mrs.  O.  Well well proceed. 

Oak.  I  shall  relapse — I  can't  bear  to  see  her  so  un- 
easy. •  \Apart. 

Maj.  Hush! hush!  [Apart. 

Har.  I  understand,  madam,  that  your  first  alarm  was 
occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my  father  to  your  nephew. 

Rus.  I  was  in  a  bloody  passion  to  be  sure,  madam ! 
—The  letter  was  not  over-civil,  1  believe— I  did  noi 
know  but  the  young  rogue  had  ruined  my  girl. — But 

it's  all  over  now,  and  so 

'  Mrs.  O.  You  was  here,  yesterday,  sir  ? 

Rus.  Yes,  I  came  after  Harriot.  1  thought  I  should 
find  my  young  madam  with  my  young  sir,  here. 

Mrs.  O.  With  Charles,  did  yo'u  say,  sir  ? 

Rus.  Av,  with  Charles,  madarn.  The  young  rogu« 
has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and  she  of  him,  it 
seems. 

Mrs.  O.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame.          [Aside. 

Rus.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  for  the  disturbance  I 
made  in  your  house. 

Har.  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I  came  into 
it,  demands  a  thousand  apologies.  But  the  occasion 
must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs.  O.^How  have  1  been  mistaken!  [Aside-"]  But 
did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr.  Oakly —  [To  Harriot. 

Har.  Dear  madam,  you  had  but  a  partial  hearing  of 
our  conversation.  It  related  entirely  to  this  ge/j  tleman. 

Char.  To  put  it  beyond  doubt,  madam,  Mr.  Russet 
and  my  guardian  have  consented  to  our  marriage;  and 
we  are  in  hopes  that  you  will  not  withhold  your  ap- 
probation. 

Mrs.  O.  1  have  no  further  doubt — I  see  you  are  in- 
nocent, and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you-— — You  have 
taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind — and  yet  your 
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kind  interposition  comes  too  late.     Mr.  Oaklv's 
for  me  is  entirely  destroyed.  [Weeping. 

Oak.  I  must  go  to  her [Apart. 

Maj.  Not  yet — not  yet.  I  Apart. 

tfar.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such  apprehen- 
sions; 1  am  sure  Mr-  Oakly  loves  you  most  affection- 
ately. 

Oak.  1  can  hold  no  longer.  [Going  to  hcr.~]  My  af- 
feciion  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as  ever.  Nothing 
can  ever  extinguish  it.  My  constrained  behaviour 
cut  me  to  the  soul — For  within  these  few  hours  it  has 
been  all  constrained — and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  1  was  able  to  support  it. 

Mrs.  O.  O,  Mr.  Oiklv  how  have  I  exposed  my- 
self? What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  induced  me  to 
practise  !  I  see  my  folly,  and  fear  that  you  can  never 
forgive  me. 

.  Forgive  yon  ! You  are  too  good,  my  love  ! 

Forgive  you  ! Can  you   forgive  me  ? — This 

change    transports     me. Brother!    Mr.  Russet! 

Charles  !    Harriot !  give  me  joy  1 1  am  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world. 

Maj,  Joy,  much  joy  to  yon  both!  though,  by-the- 
bve,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me  for  it.  Did  not 
1  tell  you  1  would  cure  all  the  disorders  in  your  fa- 
mily?  I  beg  pardon,  sister,  for  taking  the  liberty  to 
prc&cribe  for  yon. — My  medicines  have  been  some- 
what rough,  I  believe,  but  they  have  had  an  admira- 
ble effect,  and  so  don't  be  angry  with  your  physician, 

J>lrs.  O.   I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and   I    feel — 
k.  Nay,   my  dear,  no  more  of  this.     All  that's 
pa't  must  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs.  O.  I  have  not  merited  this  kindness,  but  it 
shall  hereafter  be  my  study  to  deserve  it.  Away  with 
all  idle  jealousies  !  And  since  my  suspicion1;  have  hi- 
therto been  groundless,  1  a:n  icsulved  for  the  future 
never  to  suspect  at  all.  \_Exfun!  omncs. 


EPILOGUE. 

L.4DIES!  Pi-e  had  a  squalllc  with  tliePoet 

Alout  his  characters— and  you  shall  know  it. 
Young  man,  saidl,  restrain  your  saucy  satire! 
My  part's  ridiculous — -false — out  of  nature. 
Fine  draughts  indeed  of  ladies  !  sure  you  hate  'em  ! 
Why,  sir! My  part  is   scandalum  rnagnatum. 

"  Lord,  ma" am,  said  he,  fa  copy  life  my  trade  is, 
And,  Potts  ever  have  made  free  with  ladies: 

One  Simon the  deuce  take  such  names  as  these! 

A  hard  Greek  name-    >     O — ay — Simonides 

He  shew'd our  freaks,  this  ichim  and  that  desire, 

Rose  first  from  earth,  sea,  air,  nay,  some  from  fire; 
Or  that  we  owe  our  persons,  minds,  end  features 
To  l-irds,  forsooth,  tMldJillhyfour-legg'd  creatures. 

The  dame  of  manners  various,  temper  fickle, 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  the  conventicle  I 
fj'ho  prays,  then  raves,  now  calm,  now  all  commotion, 
Rises  another  l-cnusfrom  the  ocean. 

Constant  at  every  sale,  the  curious  fair, 
JJ  ho  lories  for  Dresden,  and  old  China  icare  : 
Who  do! PS  on  pagoda,  and  gives  ftp  vile  man 
For  niddl  le  figures  from  Japan  ; 

Critic  in  jars  ana  josses,  shews  ler  lirth 
Dtawn,  lit  t.: tie  brittle  war?  itself,  from  earth. 

The  flaunting  she,  so  stately,  rich,  and  vain, 
Who  gains  her  conquest  lit  her  length  of  train  , 
While  all  her  vanity  is  under  sail, 
Sweeps  tt  proud  peacock,  with  a  gaudy  tail. 


EPILOGUE. 

Husland  and  wife,  with  sweets  !  and  dears,  !  and 

loves  ! 

JVhat  are  they  lut  a  pair  of  cooing  doves? 
But  seiz'd  with  spleen,  Jits,  humours,  and  all  that, 
Your  dove  and  turtle  turn  to  dog  and  cat. 

The  gossip,  prude,  old  maid,  coquette,  and  trapes, 
Are  parrots,  foxes,  magpies,  wasps,  and  apes  ; 
But  she,  with  ev'ry  charm  of  form  and  mind, 
Oh!  She's — sweet  soul — the  phcenix  of  her  kind.'" 

This  his  apology  ! 'Tis  rank  abuse •• 

Afresh  affront,  instead  of  an  excuse  ! 
His  own  sex  rather  such  description  suits : 

Why  don't  he  draw  their  characters The  brutes  ! 

Ay,  lei  him  paint  those  ugly  monsters,  men : 

Mean  tirnt—~—mend  ice  our  lives,  he'll  mend  his  pen. 


THE    END. 
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